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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE 
TO 
Harper’s Magazine 


AND 


Harper 


Young People. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


‘©THE GIANT OF THE MONTHLIES.”’ 
Subscrip‘ion per Year, $4.00. 


The Votume will begin with the 
Number for December, 1884. 


The Volume of Harren's New Mac- | 
AZINE beginning in December will conclude its | 
thirty-fifth year. The oldest periodical of its. 


type, it is yet, ineach new volume, a new Maga- 
zine, not simply because it presents fresh subjects 
and new pictures, but also and chiefly because 
it steadily advances in the method itself of 
magazine-making. 


Itisthe est Magazine forthe home. Touch-— 
ing home taste and culture at every point, and» 


bringing to every hearth-stone argosies of 
wealth from all lands. and the richest treasures 
of imagination and art, it never intrudes an ele- 


' ment of disturbance or controversy. 
The leading writers and artists ii Americaand | 


England contribute to the pages of Harrer’s 


MaGaZINE. Its illustrated descriptive articles | 


cover ever; portion of the world, and every sub- 
ject of social interest in the departments of in- 
dustry, science, art, literature, and polity. The 
illustrations alone in Harper's MAGAziNnE during 
the past year cost over eighty thousand dollars. 
They are the wonder of our time. Its serial nov- 
els are the best published, and its short stories 


are unsurpassed. While, in many ways, It takes | 
the very colorand superficial impress of its time, | 


there is no periodical in which to so great an ex- 
tent the newer, larger, and deeper currents of the 
world's life are represented. 

In circulat‘on, in America and abroad, it leads 
all other periodicals of its class. 

Entering upon anew year, the publishers of | 
HIARPER's MAGAZINE repeat the promise they. 
have made at the beginning of every year—a 
promise which will surely be performed —ot con- , 
tinued imprevement in the future. 


PRESS NOTICES, 


A model of what a family rain should be.— 
{Daily Evening Traveller, Boston 

Of all the magazines this maintains the highest | 
standard of uniform excellence.—{Fxaminer, N.Y. 

Aas remarkable for its pictorial for the 
attractiveness of its literary contents.—{ Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

HARPER’s MAGAZINE ranks first in the world in cir- 
culation. Its history I< a large as of the literary 
history of the nineteenth century in America.— 
(N. Y- Journal of Commerce. 

Ita illustrations are as superb as its articles are 
varied, racy, and {Christian at Work, 


Ita typography, its engravings, its > its 
eral maker -up, leave few things to be The | 
publishers are determined not to the arte sur- 
pass them .—{Southern Churchman, Richmond. 


Observe of and delightful reading.— 


HARPER’S amstiies keeps up its reputation asa 

odical fully abreast of the times, not only fn the 

matter of seasonable topics, but In the newest in- 
ventions in art letterpress —{Cleveland Leader 


The Volumes of HARrpER’s MAGAZINE, for three 
bse back, in cloth binding, will be sent by mail, 
prepaid. on receipt of $3.00 each; or, 

Er tallest f binding, on receipt of $5.25 each. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


| An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls. 
Subsoription per Year, $2.00. 


The Sixtu VoLtumgE commenced with the Num- 
_ber issued November 4, 1884. 

HARPER'S YouNG PEop.e is about to be pub- 
lished in London. Its subseribers are found 
wherever the English language is spoken, and 
| the extraordinary rapidity with which this wide 
_ circulation has been gained is due to the obvious 

fact that its publishers have spared neither pains 
| nor expense to secure for it the very best liter- 
and artistic work. 

Its serial and short stories have all the dra- 
matic interest that juve iile fiction can possess, 
_ are of superior literary quality, and wholly free 
from all that is pernicious or vulgarly sensation- 
/al. Pastors and teachers have united in com- 
mending it warmly to parents and guardians, as 
_an invaluable means of informing the minds and 
| elevating the tastes of the young people under 

their care. The humorous stories, articles, and 
pictures are full of innocent fun, without a trace 
of coarseness. 

The papers on natural history and other scien- 
tific subjects, travel, and the facts of life, are by 
writers whose names give the best possible as- 
surance of accuracy and value. The historical 

stories, biographical tales, and anecdotes are 
most attractively presented. 

Papers on athletic sports, games, and pastimes 
give full instructions with respect to those sub- 
_ jects, and fine pictures, representing the work 
of the foremost artists and engravers on wood, 
| lavishly illustrate its pages. 
| In all mechanical respects Harrer’s YouNG 

'Prorie is as attractive as fine paper, legible 
type, and skillful printingcan make it. There is 
| nothing cheap about it but its price. 

A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of five- 

| cent stamp. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


Ir purit ty of tons, beauty of illustration, and in 
| variety o attractiv: entertaining, and instructive 
contents of the highest literary merit, it is unex- 
celled, and deserves a place in every home blessed 
with children, whose lives it will make better and 
brighter with its weekly visits.—{Z on’s Herald, 

Boston. 

This ne little paper is a weekly feast of 
| good things the boys and girls in every family 
which it —{ Brooklyn Union. 
| HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE is the best weekly for 

children in America.—{Southwestern Christla 

| Advocate. 

One of the most Ft myoraed children’s periodicals in 
| the country.—(San Francisco Argonaut. 

It overflows with stories, poems, anecdotes, in- 
structive articles, pictures, and everything else in 
| its line that can be thought of to make children 
| happy, merry, and wise; and it will bear reading 

over again many times without losing its freshness, 

vivacity, or power to charm. - [Providence Journal. 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE to lead the 

weekly publications for you the 

country, and propebly the world.—[{The 

Living Chure Calcago. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volumes II., IIl., TV., and V., with Index to 
each — ’ price, $3. 50each. Volume I. out 
net. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


Per Year, 00 


HARPER’S WEEKLY, 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 2 00 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (52 “ 10 00 


_ Postage Free to ali Subscribers in the United States and Canada. 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will be begun with the current Number. 


i" HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of between three and four thou- 


volumes, will be sent ty mail on Focetpt of Ten Cents. 


“HARPER &- 


BROTHERS, 


A NOTABEE 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Boughton’s Holland. 


Sketching Rambles in Holland. By George H. Boventron, A.R.A. Beautifully and Profusely 
Illustrated with Wood-engravings from Drawings by the Author and Epwrn A. ABBEY. Two 
Artist’s Full-Page Proofs, Japanese Paper, without Letters. pp. xvi., 342. 8vo, Dluminated 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00; Brown Cloth, {Uncut Edges and Gilt Tope, $5.00 
Full Gilt Edges, $5.25. 


Nature’s Serial Story. 


By Epwarp P. Rog. Beautifully and Profusely Illustrated with Wood-engravings from Draw 
ings by Wirttam Hamittron Gipson and Frepertc Dig~mMan. pp. xvi., 430 8vo, Illuminated 
Cloth, $5.00; Gilt, $5.25, 


Herrick’s Poems. Illustrated by Abbey. 


Selections from the Poetry of Robert Herrick. With Drawings by Epwin A. AssBgEy. pp. vi., 
188. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges. $7 50. (Ina Bor.) 


‘Harper's Young People” for 1884. Vol. V. 


With about 700 Illustrations and Index. pp. vili., 832. 4to, Ornamenial Cloth, $3.50. Vols, 
and IV., $3 50 each. Vol. I, out of print. 


Friendly Edition of Shakespeare. 
“The Friendly Edition ’’ of Shakespeare’s Works. Edited by W.J. Rotre. In 20 volumes 
Illustrated. Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges. Square 13mo,”Sheets, $27.00; Cloth,'$30.00; Half 
Calf, $60.00. 


The Raven. I[llustrated by Dore. 
The Raven By Epgar ALtaN Pog. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. With Comment by 
MUND CLARENCE STepMAN. Folio (uniform with Doré’s Ancient Mariner’), ‘Illuminated 
Cloth Gilt Edges, $10.00. (Jn a Bor.) 


The Ancient Mariner. Illustrated by Dore. 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Samvet Tayrtor Illustrated by Gustavs 
Dor&. A magnificently Illustrated and Samptuous;Volume. Folio, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $10.00 
(Ina Bor.) 


Highways and Byways. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 


Highways and Byways; or, Saunterings in New England. By W. Hamrton Grsson. Illus- 
trated by the Author. pp. 158. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $37.50. (Jr a Bor.) 


Pastoral Days. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 


Pastoral Days; or, Memories of a New England Year. By W. Hamitton Grason. Illustrated 
by the Author. pp 154. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7.50. 


Laboulaye’s Last Fairy Tales. 
Last Fairy Tales by Enovarp Lasovtarg, Author of “ Fairy Book,” “ Paris in America,” 
** Prince Caniche,”’ ‘ History of the United States,’’ &c. Authorized Translation by Marr L. 
Boortu, Trans!ator of Laboulaye’s, Martin's, De Gasparin’s, and Cochin’s Works, Author of the 
** History of the City of New York.”’ With over 250 [llustrations. pp. xviii., 334. 12mo, Cloth, 
$2.00 ; Gilt Edges, $2.50. 


The Voyage of the © Vivian.” 


The Voyage of the *‘ Vivian” to the North Pole and Beyond. Adventures of Two JYouths in . 


the Opeu Polar Sea. By Tuomas W. Kvox. With Colored Frontispiece, Profuse Illustration 
and Maps. pp. 298. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2.50. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


Boy Travellers in the: Far East. 


In Five Volumes. With Colored Frontispiece and Profuse Illustrations. Square 8yo, Illumi 


nated Cloth, $3.00 each Volume. 
PartI. ADVENTURES OF Two Yourds IN A JoURNEY TO JAPAN AND Catna.—Part II. Ap- 


VENTURES OF Two Yourass IN A JOURNEY TO SIAM AND Java.—Part III. Apvventrores or Two 
Yourus IN A JOURNEY TO CEYLON AND INpbrA.—Part IV. or Two Yourss IN A 
JouRNEY TO EeyYpt AND THE Hoty Lanp —Part V. ApbDvEeNTUREs oF Two YOUTHS IN a JOURNBY 


THROUGH CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Hunting Adventures on Land and Sea. 


In Two Volumes, Profusely Illustrated. Square 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2.50 each Volume 
Part I. Tus Youna Nimrops Norta America.—Part Il. YouneJNimrops ‘ArRounD 


THE WORLD 


jageibie of the above works sent by mail, postage prepaid, to “any part of ‘the United {States or 
Canada on receipt of the price. 


Franklin Square, New York. 
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WORTHINGTON’S NEW BOOKS. 


SUITABLE FOR! THE LIBRARY AND HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


ETCHED EXAMPLES OF PAINTINGS, 


Ola apd New. Witb an essay and Gaescriptive 
letterpress by John W. Mollett. B.A. Pecan ings 
by Jacqvemart, F le meng, Rajon, er, ete. 
Folio, cloth extra, $12. pape edit on, 
the etcbings on India: o, cloth, 

SCOTT (Sir Walter). IVA GE, De Fai 


ticn. With numerous beautiful weod 
rs, drawn by M. Kiou. Adrien Marie, F. 
nd H. Scott. Royal §vo, cloth, gilt top, $5.75, 

Cc OPPINGER (Dr). Cruise of the *‘ Ale 
Four years in Patagonisen, Polynesian, and 
c#rene Water (1875-82). Illustrated with full-page 


plates. Imperial Svo, cloth extra, $610. 
GORRIN NAGE (Lieut.-Com. Henry B.). History of 
yptien Obelisks, Consisting of the Archeology 
e New York Obelisk Notes on the Ancient 


Methods of quarry en? and erecting Obelisks. Illus- 
trated. Large Ato, ¢ ith, gilt, published at $15.00, 
reduced to 8&7 

LONGFELLOW PORTFOLIO, Fdition de 

Luxe. RPeing a selection of 75 artist proofs from 
the original wood cuts illustrating the Subscription 
Edition of Longfellow’s Pcetical Works. Inclosed 
in handsome portfolio, $20.00. 


THE EDITION DE LUXF, 


DICKENS (Cherles), Works of. Superbly printed, 
and illustrated by upward of 7(0 engravings, com- 
rising the whole of illustrations 
by Cruikshank, Catte rmole, 1en- 
niel, Doyle, Maclise, Ft Walker, Stone 
Leech, ‘tanfield, and other artists of the bi ighest 
eminence. Plates printed on real China paper. 50 
vols., imperial Svo, boards, uncut, $200.00. 
DGAR POF’ WORKS, With 
Biographical «ssay by Jobn H. Ingram, and four- 
teen original etchings. three photogravures, and a 
ortrait ty etched. In four volumes. Medium 
0. with the fragment, “The Journal of Julius 
Rodman,” and some poems oe aan not appeared 
in any ns 
DORE ¢JFT ECOK “of, Illustrations to 
Tenny so < s Idyis of the Kin With cescriptive 
letterp ress frcm Tennyson's ‘oems. Thirty-seven 
steel engravings by Gustave Doré. Royal 4to, 
hendscme Linding, mounted on linen, cloth, gilt, 


. A Pook of Memories of Great Men 
ana W< me n of ‘he fro and ersopal acquaint- 
, ilt and gilt edge, $5.00. 

JA . Ccmprising up- 

ol lithe graphs, and a greater number than te- 

cre of merks and mono grams are included in the 
text. In jerial Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $12.50. 


N E W 


WORTHINGTON’S ANNUAL FOR 1585. 
An entirel 
and amusing reading for young and old. llus- 
trated with upward of = eautiful engravings 
many of them full- e, and full-page colored 
plates. Bound inarich chromo cover of original 
design, printed in Arivill ito, $1.50; cloth extra, 
gilt, in elegant designs, $2.5). 


TWILIGHT TALES, told for young readers. A 
collection of stories for children, of the most ; 
roved character various authors. Profu sely 
llustrated with full-page colored plates and fine 

ee Beautifully printed on fine paper, 
elegant chromo cover. rge 4to, $1.50 


LITTLE FOLKS’ PEAY BOOK. A selection 
of pretty pictures, illustrating out and in door 
games. 4to, cover, printed in colors, 75 cents. 


new volume, containing instructive | 


ART IN JAPAN. 


UNIFORM WITH KERAMIC } 
J SAL&. With 


APANESE MARKS AND 


Artists. Superbly i 
on steel and 382 wcod engravings by the most ¢mi- 
nent masters. 4to, cloth, gilt, extra gilt and gilt 


edges. $5.00, 
NEW EDITION. 


€ 
With: tra ited 
vo, cloth. g x TER » 


_bBy 
S.A. 


‘LAND 
IRELAND ND OLD 
REW. Ulaetrating its tcenery, 
d 


By Mr. an . Hall. profusely illustrated 
with fine colored siaaen steel engravings, and 
cuts 3 vols., imperial Svo, cloth, extra gilt, 


$6. 

LAU "REL LEAVES OF POEMS, STORIES 
AND E®sSA 1s. By Henry W. Longfellow and 
others. With 7 4to, cloth, 
gilt edges, $4.50. 

POMPEI; Its Destructions and Rediscovery. 
With engravin s apd cescriptions of Art and 
Architecture. Py Sir William Gell and Gandy. 76 
peers engravings. 4to, cloth extra, gilt, elegant, 


ETU DES (Studies) IN MODERN FRFACH 

A series of the best French 
of the present dward Strahan. 
With sixty beautiful initials, ead and tail pieces, 
fac similes of original draw ings and steel engrav- 
ings, all India proofs. in vellum, illumi- 


5 illustrations. 1 vol., 


rilt extra, 12 50. 
NATIONAL | GAZET TEER OF THE UNIT. 
TA de Colange, LL.D. 


a naive account of state, 
Territory, County, City, Town, and ‘illa 
throughout the Union, with from t 
last census. | 125 pages, cloth, $5 library sheep, 
$6.50; half morocco, $7.5, 

MA DIS OR. Works of Jemes Medison. Letters 
and other writings of James Madison, fourth 
President of the United States. New edition In 
4 vols ,$vo, cloth, hal by order 
$10.10; 'do., do,, in 4 vols, half calf, extra, $20.00 


. TOURS IN AMERICA 


“By Edward T. Bromfield, D.D. An entirely new 


edition, with includi a new 
chapter on New York and vicinit y. fusely 
illustrated with fine wood engravings. Incl 
in an elegant double cover of original ey 4to, 
boards, $1.50; cloth extra, new design, $2.50 
TERBOX JUNIOR FOR 1884-’S5. 
entirely new volume. Profusel 


with choice engravings. Bound in double accion ny 
in colors of new and unique design. 4to, boa 
$1.25. 


CLOVER-NOGOK. Poems and stories well- 
known authors. Illustrated with of 200 


For Sale by all Booksellers ; 


engravings and full-page colored plates. S chromo 
cover of exquisite design. 4to, boards, $!.25 


Imperial Svo, 


illustrations in aur and gold. 
cloth extra, $12.5 

JEWETT The Keramic Art of 
Great Britain. Krom Frebistoric limes down to 
the lresent Dey. Illustrated witb nearly en- 
gravings. 1vol., royal cloth, 

THE TABLE Book OF "ARTY. ty YP. T Sand- 
burst, Ph.D. New edition. A History of Art in 


all Countries and A es, With the Memoirs of the 
jlustrated with 31 engravings 


Two volumes in ae large 


CHAMBFRS'’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. A Dic- 
tionary of Universal knowledge for the People 
New and revised edition, 
distinct articles, 2,455 wo od e neray ings, 39 « olored 
méps, and index to nearly 18,40 incidentally men 
tiored subjects. 10 vols, royal cloth extra, in 
hew style, $25.00. 


THE } EGENDS; or, Mirth and 
Marvels. Ly the Rev. Richard Harris Barhem. 
in crown 16 illustrations by 
Leech, Tenniel, and Barham. London, 1882. $1. 


WILKINSON (Sir J. Gardner). Manners ake 
Customs of the Anctent Egyptians. An exact 
reproduction of the last okies edition, with 
1,40 illustrations and colored plates. 8 vols.,$vo 
cloth. Poston, 188%. $18. 


“HAK®PEARE's W on Ks, 
Illustrated. 8 vols., 12mo, $12.00. 

HOGARTH’S WORKS, With Life and Anec- 
dotal bescriptions of his pictures by John Ireland 
and Jobn Nichols, F.S.A. The whole of the plates 
educed in exact fac- simile of the originals 
series. 3 vols.,lémo, cloth. London, n.d., $7.5 

NORT HERN AND EASTERN BIRDS coon 
Containing descriptions of the birds of the North. 
ern and astern States and British Provinces. 
Profusely illustrated with colored and other full- 
page «pegravings Edward A. Samuels. 1 vol, 
d5vo, Cloth extra, $5. 


LOUDON’S  FN¢ OF COT- 
TAGE, FAKM,AND LA ARCHITECT- 
URE AND FURNITURE. Containing nu- 
merous designs for dwellie, 8, from the villa to 
the cottage end the farm, each design “gs meet 
be analytical and critical remar lllustrated 

of 2,00 engravirgs. In very thick 
vo, $ 

HORNE (Rev. Thcemas H.). An Introduction to 
the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
ncriptures. 13th eaition. 4 vols., 8vo, 

oO 

o7 TEC Kk ‘(Charles von, LL.D } The History of 

he Wcrid. A General History Oo = Nations in all 
tly Profusely illustrated. New edition, re- 
vised. 4 vols, 8vo, cloth extra, $10.00. 

IRVING. Henry Irving in England and 
America, it&8-4. By F. Daly, 1vol., $1.50. 

McCALMAN (Archibald H.). A Compact Histo 
of kngland from the Time of the Britons 
to 180, with a synopsis of England in the Nine- 
teenth Ce ntury, its Government and Institutions. 
With introduction, ete., by R. H. Stoddard. Illus- 
trations. Svo, cloth extra, $2.50. 


Valpy edition. 


THE AMERIC AN HATIERBOX. A new 
volume for 1 . Full of fascinating illustra- 
tions, with = = propriate descriptions in poetry and 
prose. 4to, w ne cover, printed in colors, $1.00. 

AESOP’S FABLES. Edited from original sources, 
with an illustration to weary every fable, and 
many full-page engravings he most ofusel 
illustrated edition ed. Chromo-lft thograp 
cover. 4to, rds, $1.00. 

CHRISTMAS BOX. Profusely geen with 
pretty engravings, accompanied by rsery 
rhymes, simple ation. and bright poems of child 
life, oa cover, in tasteful design. 4to, 


boards 

WONDERFU L KITTENS, A volume of origi. 
nal verses about famous cats. Illustrated with 
many engravings and full-page colored plates. 


or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Chromo. lithograph cover, 4to, boards, 75 cents. 


WORTE STON, 17420 Broadway, 


1884, containing 29,40 


Ra vA THESAT RUN 
WORDS AND PHRASE 
12mo, cloth extra, $2.00, 

BACON'S (lord) Works, With a Life of the author 
by Basil Montagu, Esq. Portrait. a handsome 
vols., 8vo, In Roxburgh Lesding. $15.00 

GOLDSMITH (Oliver). Complete W orks. New 
edition, with copious notes, by James Prior. Witb 
4 vignettes on steel. 4 vols., l2mo, cloth, $6.00. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNS ‘ON. New edi- 
tion, complete. With nu merous additions by John 
Wihon roker, M.P., and notes various hands. 
4 vols , 12mo, cefloth, gilt extra, 

Presidency. 8vo, clot 

HUNTINGTON (Hon. L, Conant. 
AStory of English and pati gg Social and Po- 
litical Life. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

CLEV ELAND (Grover), A Life of. By Deschler 

Welch. Authorized edition, printed in new type, 
on fine paper. With portraits, 12mo, cloth, $1. 

YOUR LUCK’sS IN YOUR HAND: or. The 
ecience of Modern By ‘professor 

- Craig. 12mo, cloth, 

A COMPACT miSTORY OF ENGLAND. 
From the time of the Ancient Britons to 1880, with 
a Synopsis of England in the Nineteenth a 
its Government and Institutions, By Ey d 
H. McCalman. With introduction, etc, 
Stoddard. Illustrations. S8vo, cloth, ~ 33 

DICK (Thomas, LLD.). Complete Works. 
edition, Full strated. 10 vols., 12mo, cloth 
gilt, extra, $) 

BANC ROFT'S OF THE UNITED 
STATES Thorough)y re- 

6 vols., 12mo cloth, $138 

CLARKE (James Freeman). Slavery. 
Sketch of the Struggle which ended in the volt 
— of Slavery inthe United States, 12mo, cloth 


1.25. 

RAW (Professor Goosne) History of An- 
cient loth gin ith numerous illustrations. 2 vols. 
8vo, clot oP» 86 U0. 

IRVIN = (Washington)Complete Works. Printed 
from a electrotype plates. An entirely new 
edition, 6 es 12mo, eloth extra, $10.50; halt 


OF ENGLISH 
New edition. 


1 OU. 
alter. Examples of Household 
he — Smith, State Director of Mass 
n. With nearly 0 illustrations, 
or decorations. Large 4to, cloth 


tchool of 
showin inter 
extra, 


N's FAIRY TALES. Translated by 
Lucy Crane. Illustrated by Walter Crane and 
Wehnert Including Grimm’s Goblins, with the 
inimitable by George Cruiksb 
printed in colors, 4to, with dainty cover of origt- 
nal design, printed in rich colors, $1.00, 


CHATTERBOX HALL, and other stories of 
child life, in prose and ve 
by Kate Greenaway. Printed on fine r, Ww 
a chromo-lithearaph cover. 4to, 


ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. Careffilly er- 

vised and edited for children. With ——— of 
Sw Miustensions, many of them full- e, made ex- 
pressly for thisedition. Elegartly printed on fine 


in chromo-l iithograph covers. 4tv, 


New 


Send for Catalogue. 


A GREAT BOOK FOR BOYS. | 


Our Base-Ball Club 


And How it Won the Championship. 


By Noah Brooks, author of ‘* The Fairport Nine” 
and ‘*‘Boy Emignants."* With an introduc- 
tion by Al G. Spalding, of the Chicago B.B. 
Club. With original illustrations, expressly 
drawn and engraved for this book. Large 
quarto, double illuminated board covers, 
$1.50; large quarto, cloth extra , $2.25. 

* Our nationa] game of base-ball has at last been 
utilized in a story by Noah Brooks He has set forth 
the fascination of the game in a way that will 


charm all boys and not a few girls, for there are 
many girls whko take an interest in it. 


* Base-ball is not really the most choatene: inter- 
est of all mankind, but Neah Erooks has made it 
seem so in‘ Our Kase-Hall C lub,’ and to lovers of the 
famous game this shouid be the strongest commen- 
cation. Clear, bold type, good illustrations, and a 
gay cover decorated with base-ball subjects, add to 
the attractiveness of the voi.ume.”—[{The Nation. 


THE NEW VOLUME OF 
SUNDAY 
Pictures and Pages for Old and Young. 


With colored Frontispiece and upwards of 250 
original illustrations. 


Quarto, 412 pages, boards, $1.25; cloth, $2.00. 


“Once again we bave nothing but praise for this 
annual volume; for Sunday ge n the nursery 
we know of nothing better; the illustrations are 
quite as numerous and good as heretofore; and the 
binding and tng, ne are most attractive. It 
makes a capital gift-book.”—{Literary Churchman. 

“Any mother who has tried to keep a knot of little 
ones quiet and happy through the long hours of 
Sunday indoors, wiil know the value of this book of 
pictures and pages. The stories are brief and clearly 
told, while the pictures will keep the small folks 
amused for many a long afternoon,.”—[Boston 
Courier. 


SONGS FOR THE NURSERY. 
A Collection of Children’s Poems, Old and 
New. Edited by Rovert With illus- 
trations on every page by KaTe GREENAWAY. 


DARLING PORTRAITS AND 


HOUSEHOLD PETS. By Mary D. Brine. 
Royal quarto. 72 portraits of “little ones,” 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE AND 
HIS WIFE. 


By Hawrtuorne. With portraits newly 
engraved on steel, and vignettes. 2 vols. 12mo. 
In cloth, $5; half morocco, or half calf, $9. 
The fullest and most charming accounts of Haw- 

thorne’s ancestry and family; his boyhood and 

youtb; his courtship and marriage ; his life at Salem, 

Lennox, and Concord; his travels and residence in 

England and Italy; his later life in America; and 

his chief works, and their motives and Origins. An 

eminent English author pronounces this “the most 
important and interesting biographical work since 

Boswell’s Johnson.” 

“Colored with the very hues of life, and bearing 
the signature of truth. The reader will close the 
book with a new admiration for the pure-minded 
and honest gentleman who was the greatest original 
writer our country has produced.”—{New York 
Tribune. 

* And so the inspiration left behind by this biogra- 
phy is that of increase of happy faith in the power 
of high, disinterested love to transmute the prose of 
daily Hfe into poetry, to give beauty for ashes, the 
garment of praise for the spirit of heaviness.”— 
{Boston Herald. 
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A series of lectures delivered at the Concord 
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A CURIOUS AUTOGRAPH. 


‘*At another time I saw ona 
desk a scrap of paper that had 
on ita comical likeness or image 
of a human skeleton in minia- 
ture —a profile view of the skull, 
the ribs, and the other bones, 
even to the foot. I wondered 
who the senatorial artist was, 
and in handling the paper I 
chanced to turn it another way. 
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[t was n’t meant for a skeleton, 
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of Senator 
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Boy-Page in the U. S. Senate, 
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out the autograph; the article 
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THE ATLANTIC, dependent alone on reading 
matter for its success, is brilliant above all others 
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OUTLOOK. 

E have received several responses from the 

other side of the curtain to our frank words in 

The Christian Union of week before last. We cannot 
answer them all with the pen ; we thank every speaker 


for his word ; for every such word makes the curtain 


thinner, and our great congregation nearer, and the 
great unknown less unknown. And yet, when we 


have read some of these letters from sore hearts, 


sorely perplexed by spiritual conflict, or from in- 
valids long used to pain, and having no other joys 


than those that come from mental and spiritual 


sources, we have seen a reason for the great void 
between us and our congregation ; for if we looked 
into all the eyes that are wet with tears, and into all 
the hearts that are shadowed by doubt and fear, 
and into all the lives that are storm-tossed, the de- 
mand would be too great for human sympathy, the 
burden too great for human courage. We thank you 
for your words, for they bring you near to us, and 
us both nearer to God, who is the only true source of 
inspiration, hope, or help. For we never come so 
near to Him as when we try to bear each other’s bur- 
dens, and to share each other’s true and inward life. 


Mr. Gladstone has secured a victory for his Min- 
istry and disappointed a good many of his supporters, 
including all the Radicals, by agreeing to compromise 
with the House of Lords. He consents to introduce 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, 
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at once a Redistribution bill neleiuaiies in its pro- 
visions to the Conservative leaders, and the Conserva- 
tives agree to pass the Franchise bill through the 
House of Lords. As the Premier had evcry advan- 
tage in his hands in his conflict with the IH.ouse of 
Lords, it is difficult to see why he should have sur- 
rendered so much and committed the scheme of re- 
distribution practically to his opponents. Before 
interpreting this action as indicating the weariness of 
an old man or the ambition of a Cabinet Minister 
desirous of securing the success of his administra- 
tion even at the expense of his party, we prefer to 
wait for fuller intelligence. It is enough to record 
the fact that the constitutional struggle in England 
is for the moment over, and that the House of Lords 
has probably secured another short lease of power in 
its present form. : 


The French Senate has made a very important 
modification of its Constitution, which will bring it 
more into harmony with the general system of re- 
publicanism embodied in the French government—a 
system which combines features both of the English 
and American systems. By a vote of 145 to 117 it 
has abolished life senatorships, ard as the present 
senatorships expire they will be replaced by nine-year 
terms. The problem of self-government in France is 
a difficult one, and the difficulty lies in the tempera- 
ment and history of the French people. Institutions 
are, after all, asmall matter comparatively ; England 
and the United States are republican not because 
their institutions are democratic in form, but be- 
cause Of the political habit and character of the 
people—a habit and character which represent 
the discipline and training of more than a _ thon- 
sand years of history. This character constitutes 
in both countries the permanent element in the 
national life ; while in both countries political insti- 
tutions are being, and must be, to the end, subject to 
continual modification.” It is in the extent and dom- 
inance of this political character that the assurance 
of stability is found ; while in France, on the other 
hand, where this character is in its early stages of 
development, institutions must play a supremely 
important part for years to come, and must take the 
place, largely, of political character. Any modifica- 
tion of the French government, therefore, which 
makes it more flexible and more immediately re- 
sponsive to popular emotion and agitation, is an ex- 
periment not without peril. A senate made up of 
life senators has embodied, to a certain extent, the 
principle of stability; what the effect of the new 
nine-year plan will be remains to be seen. The 
French Republicans fear the undue influence of the 
Executive upon the Senate, and in order to guard 
against this peril they have thrown the goverument 
more open to those disturbing forces which are likely 
to agitate the public life of France for many years to 
come. 


It is not easy at this ee: to understand the 
intricacies of German politics. The sections into which 
parties are broken up, the wide divergence of polit- 
ical opinion, and the personality of Bismarck, all com- 
bine to perplex and confuse the observer from this 
side of the water. As nearly as we can get at the 
facts of the recent German elections, they indicate a 
further lease of present power for Bismarck, a prob- 
ability of further concessions to Rome, and a spread 
of extreme democratic and socialistic opinion which 
promises to undo a good deal of the Chancellor’s work. 
The Clerical party in the Reichstag will still hold the 
balance of power, and will enable Bismarck to carry 
out his domestic and foreign legislation, provided he 
pays for their support by further concessions in the 
direction of the complete repeal of the Falk laws. 
We shall thus have, in all probability, the singular 
spectacle of the Clerical party voting for the semi- 
socialistic schemes of Bismarck in exchange for 
favors to the most inveterate enemy of socialism in 
the world—the Church of Rome. The democratic 
Socialists, against whom the Government has put 
forth its energy so long, have probably doubled their 
representation in the Reichstag, and have put into 
that body their most active and persuasive leaders. 
In the great German cities the most populous wards 
have enormously swelled the socialistic majorities. 
In Berlin, for instance, these majorities are double 
the highest majorities secured by the Liberals ; and 
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the other great cities are not far behind —a fact which 
must cause Lismarck not a little anxiety. He has 
practically subdued Europe, but his own capital 
sullenly refuses his leadership, and by rapidly increas- 
ing majorities declares the most deadly antagonism 
to his system of government. The Liberal party has 
suffered most of all, losiag seats not only to the 
Socialists but to the Conservatives ; a fact which the 
London ‘‘ Spectator” interprets as indicating a feeling 
of hopelessness among the Liberal constituencies so 
general and so deep as to keep them away from the 
polls. The men who do not vote in Germany are the 
undeveloped force which is probably to shape the 
German Empire in the future, and it is this force 
which German Liberalism, if it is to triumph, must 
arouse, educate, 


The recent in have be@én fol- 
lowed closely by the opening of the Reichstag. The 
Emperor’s speech comments on the progress made in 
the work of social reform, and aanounces that bills 
will be introduced extending the system of working- 
men’s accident insurance and savings banks. An 
indication of commercial depression in Germany is 
afforded by the declaration that it will be necessary 
to create new sources of revenue. The Emperor 
emphasizes the peaceful intentions and attitude of 
Germany toward the great powers, evidenced by the 
present conference on the Congo and the recent 
meeting with the Emperors of Russia and Austria. 
‘‘The universal acceptance of the conference,” 
he says, ‘‘ proves that the friendliness of the various 
powers toward Germany is based on the fact that 
the successes in war which God vouchsafed do not 
tempt us to seek the people’s happiness by other 
means than cultivating peace. I rejoice at this recog- 
nition, and particularly that it was possible at Skierni-. 
wice to cement my friendship with the Russian and 
Austrian monarchs, who are so connected with me by 
ancestral tradition, relationship, and neighborhood 
that 1 may regard as certain the undisturbed duration 
of peace for a long time to come. I thank the 


Almighty for the certainty of the strong guarantee of 


peace thus afforded.” 


The tireless, sleepless policy of aggression which 
Russia has steadily maintained in Asia receives 
another illustration in the practical annexation of 
Khiva to the Empire. This result has long been only 
a question of time, andis now accomplished ou the 
ground of violations of the treaty of 1873 by the 
Khan, and on the further ground of his incapacity to 
rule. The fact of incapacity and misgovernment is 
very likely well sustained. Although nominally 
independent, the Khan has been for ten years practi- 
cally a vassal of the Russian Empire, and the real 
fact of the situation is simply recognized by plac- 
ing the Khanate directly under Russian control. 
The long patience of Russia thus plucks another 
fruit of conquest. Ten years ago the likelihood of 
constant trouble with the Tekke Turkomans, and 
the possibility of complications with England, 
restrained the Russians from doing openly what they 
have done to-day. Since the conquest of the Mery 
country the Turkomans have been under the rule of 
Russia, and England has now on the Nile a compli- 
cation which diverts public attention and interest from 
Central Asia. This is only one step in that eastward 
taarch of Russian rule which will eventually embrace 
all Turkestan. 


The election of Mr. Cleveland has been followed by 
a considerable panic among the colored people of the 
South, who have a fear that the triumph of Demuc- 
racy meaus a re-establishment of slavery. It is said 
that one unhappy man has committed suicide, so great 
was his dread of re-enslavement ; quite an exodus 
took place across the Ohio River from Kentucky, and 
considerable uneasiness is reported. from further 
South. It is so considerable that some systematic 
efforts have been made by leading Southern men to 
allay the fears, and Mr. Cleveland, who has beea 
interviewed on the subject, has taken the occasion to 
declare very emphatically that the Administration 
will protect with absolutely equal justice the equal 
rights of all, white and colored. We shall not under- 
take to determine who is responsible for the condi- 
tion of things which has made such a panic possi- 


ble; but the Democratic party has it wholly in its 
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power to teach the negro that his rights are de- 
pendent, not upon any party but upon the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the Nation, and 
it will be wholly at fault if it does not teach that 
lesson thoroughly in the next two years. It has 
an opportunity this winter of which it ought 
to avail itself. The Senate has passed the bill mak- 
ing large appropriations for public schools, chiefly to 
be expended in the Southern States. The Democratic 
House has but to pass this bill, and the increased 
provision for the colored man’s education, afforded 
under a National Democratic Administration, and in 
most if not all the Southern States under State 
Democratic Administrations, will of itself go far to 
assure the colored man that his best interests are safe 
under all parties. If the Democracy fails to do this 
it will only have itself to thank for the continued dis- 
trust of its professions by the colored man and by his 
friends. We hope and trust that it will not fail; it 
will be and ought to be held to a very strict account 
for its course in this matter. 


A great Cattlemen’s Convention has been in 
session in St. Louis during the past week ; 12,000 
accredited delegates have been in attendance. The 
object of the Convention was to consider what 
measures are needful for the best interests of the 
cattle trade in this country, the dimensions of which 
exceed very greatly the popular impression. The 
friends of the business claim that neither cotton nor 
corn, but cattle, is king, the aggregate report of 
cattle business exceeding that of any other product 
in value. Three projects of a national value have 
occupied the attention of the Convention. First, the 
formation of a national association of cattle men, a 
sort of new guild. Second, the advisibility of me- 
morializing Congress for the dedication of sufficient 
land to serve as a national trail or cattle drive from 
the Red River of the South to the northern boundary 
of the United States. Thirdly, that the lands of 
value for grazing purposes now occupied by the wild 
Indians as reservations be leased, and the proceeds 
expended for the benefit of the Indians. The first 
measure is undoubtedly a good one ; the organization 
of a trade is the first step toward its complete develop- 
ment. What are the necessities for a national cattle 
drive from the South to the North we do not know. 
The sooner the reservation system is broken up the 
better it will be both for the Indian and the white 
man ; but any scheme for breaking it up should leave 
the way open tothe Indian to become himself a cattle 
raiser and cattle dealer. 


One of the most important results of the late elec- 
tion, so far as the State of New York is concerned, 
is the adoption, by a popular vote, of the constitu- 
tional amendment which provides that no city of 
over 100,000 inhabitants shall incur an indebtedness 
to an amount exceeding ten per cent. of the assessed 
valuation of its real estute, according to the latest 
assessment list for State or county taxes ; the issue 
of bonds for revenue or for water-supply purposes is 
specifically excepted. In cases where the present 
indebtedness of the cities covered by this act already 
exceeds ten per cent., no further debt can be incurred 
until the total amount is reduced within the specified 
limits. This act goes into operation on the first day 
of January, and will act as a salutary restraint on 
municipal expenditures. It would have been a for- 
tunate thing for many cities if it had been passed 
twenty years ago. Owing to some disputed ques- 
tions, it is not yet possible to determine with accu- 
racy the effect of this law upon the debt of New York 
City, but as nearly as we can reach a conclusion the 
case stands in this way: The total bonded debt of 
the city is $126,247,179.33, exclusive of revenue 
bonds; this indebtedness will be reduced about 
$500,000 before the law goes into effect. The total 
assessed valuation of real estate in the city on Sep- 
tember 1 was $1,119,761,597, ten per cent. of which 
would be $111,976,159.70. Mayor Edson, in a letter 
to the Corporation Council, holds that these figures 
prevent the issuance of bonds for awards to the 
owners of lands recently taken by the city for the 
proposed new parks—a point on which there seems 
to be some uncertainty, because, as the ‘‘ Times” 
points out, Mayor Edson does not take into consid- 
eration the sinking fund, which would reduce the 


debt of the city below the fixed maximum. The: 
debt of New York is heavy enough, but its resources” 


are so great that even its vast indebtedness is pro- 
portionately less than that of many smaller cities. 
The new law will prevent any such disasters in this 
State as have befallen the city of Elizabeth, N. J. 


We publish in another column a suggestive letter 
from Professor Kellogg, of Pennsylvania, to Profes- 
sor Woodrow, of South Carolina. The view which 
he takes of evolution is neither new nor radical. It 
has a firm footing among the best Biblical scholars 
in England and Scotland. It is to be found in some 
of the latest and best works on Genesis from both 
Presbyterian and Church of England divines. It is 
entirely consistent with spiritual life, for it rec- 
ognizes man, the immortal nature, as directly divine 
in origin, not an evolution from lower animal in- 
stincts ; and it is entirely consistent with the Old 
Testament account of creation, for it recognizes the 
fact that the body was made out of lower forms— 
the dust of the earth—and the spirit was breathed 
into it by the Spirit of God. Of course this hypothe- 
sis as stated by Dr. Kellogg is but a hypothesis ; but 
it serves as a possible reconciliation of Scripture 
teaching and scientific opinion, and it preserves for 
the believer all in his old faith that is fundamental 
either to the integrity of Scripture or the reality of 
spiritual life. If we can trust the report in the 
‘‘Herald and Presbyter,” this view meets with less 
acceptance among Presbyterians in this country than 
among scholars abroad. It reports the Synod of 
Nashville and Kentucky as strongly opposing Dr. 
Woodrow’s views, and similar action by the Presby- 
teries of New Orleans and of Atlanta. The only 
denominational papers which it quotes as supporting 
Dr. Woodrow are the ‘‘Southern Presbyterian,” 
‘* Atlantic Presbyterian,” and the ‘‘ New York Evan- 
gelist.”’ 


The drought in the western border counties of 
Virgivia has been followed by epidemic disease and 
heavily increased mortality.——A death from yellow 
fever occurred in a New York lodging-house last 
week.——tThe ‘‘ Guadaloupe,” a Mallory Line steam- 
ship for Galveston, went ashore on Barnegat Inlet on 
the night of the 19th.——The South American Com- 
mission sailed from Mexico for San Francisco on Mon- 
day.——The official announcement of the State Board 
of Canvassers for New York gives the highest Cleve- 
land elector a plurality of 1147 over the highest 
Blaine elector. The highest Prohibition elector had 
25,006 votes; highest Butler elector, 17,004..—A 
dispatch from Shanghai on Saturday last says that 
peace negotiations have been suspended.——Rioting 
in Madrid on Thursday and Friday by university 
students and Republicans.——A motion of Mr. 
Labouchere looking to the reform of the House of 
Lords was rejected in the House of Commons on 
Friday by a vote of 145 to 74.——Mr. Justin 
McCarthy is accused of plagiarism in his ‘‘ History 
of the Four Georges,” by Mr. Ashton, author of 
‘* Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.”——It is 
reported that El Mahdi is eighteen hours’ march from 
Khartoum.——tThe railroad passenger-rate war con- 
tinues.——The new Government dispatch boat, ‘‘ The 
Dolphin,” broke her main shaft on her trial trip. —— 
Mr. H. M. Stanley’s speech before the Congo Con- 
ference, on the 21st, is meeting with high praise. —— 
Herr von Wedell-Piesdorf, a Conservative, has been 
elected President of the German Reichstag.——The 
vote on the settlement of the English debt of Mexico 
has been postponed until December 1. The recent 
rioting in the City of Mexico was caused by provisions 
of the settlement granting large sums as commissions 
to financial agents.——The storm of Sunday night 
did great damage to telegraph wires.——The annual 
report of the Third Assistant Postmaster-General 
shows that the receipts of the year ending June 80, 
1884, were $43,338,127; expenses, $46,404,060; 
decrease in receipts, $2,170,565, mainly caused by 
reduction of letter postage. More than two billion 
stamps, stamped envelopes, and postal cards were 
issued.——A meeting of the Colored National Com- 
mittee is to be held in New Orleans, December 17, 
‘*to consider the situation of the colored people under 
Democratic rule.”"——-The Grand Opera House in St. 
Louis was burned on Sunday.——tThe return of King 
Humbert to Rome on Sunday excited the greatest 
enthusiasm among the populace.——-Mayor Edson, of 
New York, has reappointed Stephen W. French as 
Police Commissioner.——The Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment has annulled the contract with the Provisional 
Company ef New York for the construction of the 
Nicaraguan Canal.—An earthquake shock was felt 
at various points in New England on Sunday.——The 


‘Republicans of Boston have renominated A. P. 


Martin for Mayor.——Negotiations are pending be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain for the establishment 
of a commercial treaty similar to the one lately ar- 
ranged between Spain and the United States. 


WILLING TO SHOVEL. 
III. 


N one of the avenues that run parallel with the 
East River in this city stands a great manufac- 

tory which gives employment to a host of men, and 
is the largest establishment of its kind in the United 
States. It is a monument to the success of one man ; 
and his story can be told in a sentence: Willing to 
shovel. 
out of a tenement-house in the lower part of New 


York, in desperate straits; in a bare room upstairs 


his young wife was lying ill on a mattress laid on 
the floor for lack of a bedstead, and there were 
two boxes and a little charcoal furnace for furniture. 
The young man had scoured New York for work, and 
gotten nothing ; that morning he spent almost his 
last penny to pay the ferriage to Williamsburg. He 
had not gone far before he noticed that in a large 
sugar refinery there were many broken windows ; he 
resolved there and then, although he had no knowl- 
edge of glazing, to find a job in those windows. 

He counted the broken panes, looked up a glazier’s 
shop in the neighborhood, secured an estimate on the 
glass and putty needed for his work, returned to the 


refinery, made his way to the proprietor, and offered, | 


in the fewest possible words, to put in the broken 
glass. The owner of the refinery, a man of civic as 
well as commercial prominence, looked at him sus- 
piciously, but seeing the resolution in his face and 
hearing the decision in his voice, said, ‘‘ Go ahead 
and do it.” ‘‘ But you must advance me five dollars 
to buy glass and putty with; I have no money,” 
said the young man. The old man_ hesitated 
&@ moment, and then took out a bill from his 
pocket. ‘‘If you are a rascal,” he said, ‘‘ you 
will never come back; I believe you are honest.” 
The money went into putty and glass, and in due 
time the work was done, and well done. The sugar 
refiner had become interested. 
man came~for his pay he put a bonus of ten dollars 
in his hands, for capital, and intreduced him to 
another refiner whose windows needed repairing. 
One piece of work brought another, because each was 
so well done that it advertised itself. The young 
man steadily expanded his work, until to-day he isa 
millionaire, and the owner of a great business ; 
better still, his honesty and truthfulness are prover- 
bial, his heart has grown with his prosperity, and 
his hand is both clean and open, and he still-holds 
down for others the ladder up which he climbed to 
fortune. 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S RELIGION. 


T is difficult for one who lives in the joy and 

sunshine of a Christian faith to read the story of 
the inner life of Thomas Carlyle without a sinking 
of the heart and tears; and impossible to read the 
praises of a superficial eulogist, like Froude, or the 
sneers of some _ superficial newspaper critics, 
without indignation. Prometheus is chained to 
the rock, and the vulture tears at his vitals. 
One knows not which most arouses a_ holy 
wrath, the showman who admires the giant’s 


awful convulsions, or the religious partisan who — 


scoffs at them. Thomas Carlyle was a Job living in 
England in the nineteenth century. He had tie 
innate reverence, the essential self-abnegation, the 


large-hearted sympathy with men, the deep spiritual 


faith, of Job; but, like Job, he lived outside of Chris- 
tianity. He was not an irreligious man, nor an un- 
religious man ; his was a profoundly religious nature ; 
but his religion was natural religion ; his faith was a 
pagan faith. The showman thinks him an opponent 
of Christian faith, and exhibits him as a Samson 
who might easily have pulled the Christian church 
down about his ears, but who hesitated from compas- 
sion for the men who were making sport at his sor- 
rows. ‘‘He knew also,” says Froude, ‘‘ that since 
science had made known to us the real relation be- 
tween this globe of ours and the stupendous universe, 
no mau whose mind and hcart were sound could any 
longer sincerely believe in the Christian creed.” But 
for this bit of egotistic intolerance Froude cites no 
word of authority in Carlyle’s writings ; and nowhere 
can we find, in letter or journal, where he writes to 
most sacred friend or for no other age than his own, 
any sanction or support for sucha statement. All 
that the much-vaunted Natural Religion can do for 
a noble nature it did for Carlyle; all that it can give 
to man it gaveto him. He held its creed ; he pos- 
sessed its deepest and best inspirations. Sharper and 
more scornful criticism of atheism and all atheistic 
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speculations concerning man and the universe it 
would be difficult to find than in his letters and 
journals, the mirrors that reflect his inmost thoughts : 

‘‘ The quantities of potential and even consciously increas- 
ing Atheism, sprouting out everywhere in these days, is 
enormous. In every scientific or quasi-scientific periodical 
one meets it. . . . Figure the residuum: man made chem- 
ically out of Urschleim, or a certain blubber called pro- 
toplasm. Man descended from the apes or the shell-fish. 
Virtue, duty, or utility an association of ideas and the cor- 
ollaries from all that. .. . Nobody need argue with these 
people, or can, with the least effect. Logic will never decide 
the matter, or will decide it—seem to decide it—their way. 
He who traces nothing of God in his own soul will never 
find God in the world of matter—mere circlings of force 
there, of iron regulation, of universal death, of merciless 
indifferency. Nothing but a dead steam-engine there. It 
is in the soul of man, when reverence, love, intelligence, 
magnanimity, have been developed there, that the Highest 
can disclose itself face to face in new splendor, independent 
of all cavils and jargonings.’’ 

This belief in God was no mere cold, intellectual 
deduction ; no mere dream of imagination, or vision 
of a hasheesh eater. It was a faith. Carlyle had in 
its best form that living faith in a living God which 
Paul declared to belong to the highest pagan as well 
as to Christian natures, when he quoted the Greek 
poet to his Athenian audience : ‘‘ In him we live and 
move and have our being; for we are also his off- 
spring.” God was to him neither a Theory, a Vision, 
nor a Law; but a Friend, a Redeemer, a Personal 
Acquaintance. ‘Last night, in getting to bed, I 
said to myself at last, ‘ Impossible, sir, that you have 
no friend in the big Eternities and Immensities, or 
none but Death, as you whisper to yourself.’” 
‘‘ Yes, the Redeemer liveth. He is no Jew, or image 
of man, or surplice, or old creed, but the Unnam- 
able Maker of us, voiceless, formless within our own 
soul, whose voice is every noble and genuine impulse 
of our souls Heis yet there, in us and around us, 
and we are there.” ‘* One has to look at the black 
enemy steadily, and contemplate him in solitude for 
one’s self. All sorrow is an enemy, but it carries a 
friend’s message within it too. Oh, my poor Jean- 
nie! all life is as death, and the true Igdrasil which 
reaches up to heaven goes down to the kingdom of 
hell; and God, the everlasting true and just, is in it 
all.” ‘*The great soul of this world is Just. With 
a voice soft as the harmony of spheres, yet stronger, 
sterner, than all thunders, this message does now 
and then reach us through the hollow jargon of 
things. This great fact we live in and were made 
by. It is ‘a noble Spartan Mother’ to all of us that 
dare be sons to it.” We gather a few nuts from this 
great tree; with prickly bark all of them, but with 
sweet meat inside. These are the utterances of faith, 
not merely of opinion; they are the language of 
experience, not of philosophy. And this expe- 
rience of faith in a ‘‘Spartan Mother” was a 
real refuge in times of sorrow; and it is sorrow 
which determines for us whether our creed is 
a faith or an opinion, a living experience or 
a dead dogma. When the manuscript of the 
first volume of Carlyle’s French Revolution was care- 
lessly destroyed, the blow was received with a cour- 
ageous resignation that shames many a more Chris- 
tianly instructed faith : ‘‘ It has given me very great 
trouble, this poor book; and Providence, in the 
shape of human mismanagement, sent me the sever- 
est check of all. However, I still trust to get it writ- 
ten sufficiently, and if thou cannot write it (as I have 
said to myself in late days), why, then, be content 
with that too. God’s creation will get along exactly 
as it should do, without the writing of it.” His 
beloved brother John, for whose education he had 
made hix.self a victim to dyspepsia all his life by his 
own voluntary privations, is in Rome in the midst of 
cholera and all the inhumanity of fear which cholera 
has inspired. This is the message of Carlyle’s faith 
to him: ‘‘God preserve you, dear brother, in the 
midst of these perils! As I used to say to myself, 
‘Are we not at all times near to death, separated 


from us by a mere film? God will preserve us till 
our days and their work are done.’” ‘* Dear Jean-. 


nie’s ’ Aunt Jeannie dies ; and this is the message of 
faith the husband sends to his grief-stricken wife : 
‘¢ Compose yourself, my beloved wife, and try to feel 
that the Great Father is good, and can do nothing 
wrong, stern and inscrutable as his ways often seem 
to us. Surely, surely, there is a life beyond death, 
and that gloomy portal leads to a purer and an abid- 
ing mansion.” Jeannie’s mother dies. His messages 
are full of the same spirit : ‘‘ Courage, my poor little 
Jeannie! Ah me! Had I been other, for you too 
it might have been all easier. But I was not other : 
I was ever this. In such solemn seasons, let us both 
cry for help to be better for each other, and for all 


duties in time coming. Articulate prayer is for me 
not possible, but the equivalent of it remains forever 
in the heart and lifeof man. I say letus pray. .. . 
God look down upon us; guide us, not happily, but 
well, through life. Unite us well with our buried 
ones according to his will. Amen.” 

These extracts are windows through which we look 
into the soul of Carlyle : a great soul ; fuller of true 
gold is this rough, rocky, uncultivated mountain 
than all the hills that are clothed with verdure and 
vocal with songs. He is wholly consecrated to truth ; 
can deliver no lecture nor write any book until the 
message has been given him within and becomes 
urgent for utterance ; and when his best and great- 
est book is written, his only self-gratulation is: ‘‘I 
am free of it.” He is full of deep sympathy for his 
fellow-man, hiding itself behind a rugged reserve 
and a scornful detestation of the shams of society, 
politics, and the church ; but putting an electric elo- 
quence into his pen, and making his prose a poetry, 
and endowing him with a capacity to give to the 
story of the French Revolution and to the character 
of Cromwell the interpretation which the world now 
everywhere accepts; a sympathy which found its 
expression, too, in private charities, both of connsel 
and of purse. ‘‘Even the imps of the gutters he 
would not treat as reprobates. He would dropa 
lesson in their way, sometimes with a sixpence to 
recommend it.”” And his love of truth and his love 
of humanity were rooted in a faith in God, which 
held him to his purpose in spite of a morose tempera- 
ment and much physical suffering, and was his ref- 
uge in hours of peculiar darkness and distress. What 
could we ask of religion more ? 

‘‘The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance.” Of this sweet fruit Carlyle’s life was bare. 
A great sympathy for men; butof that hopeful love 
which makes even the sorrows of motherhood sweet, 
and which enabled the Son of man to see out of the 
travail of his soul through his tears and be satisfied, 
Carlyle knew nothing. There is not a note of joy in 
any line of any letter or any entry in any journal. 
His life was one long November day; he bore its 
cold blasts bravely ; but he never knew an intermis- 
sion in the storm ; never saw a ray of sunlight break- 
ing through the gray clouds. He never so much as 
heard the voice, ‘‘Come unto me and rest.” ‘‘ My 
life here these three years has been sere and stern, 
almost frightful ; nothing but eternity beyond it, in 
which seemed any peace :” this one sentence gives a 
true picture, not of three years merely, but of the 
whole eighty-five. The best that Natural Religion 
can ever hope to give the world it has given in 
Thomas Carlyle. If there is in his letters any trace 
of acquaintance with the Christianity of Jesus Christ 
we have failed to discover it. He lives face to face 
with the problem of sin and sorrow; and the way 


which Christ gives for its solution, the hope which 


Christ gives to cheer the heart oppressed, he knows 
nothing of. He knows no Burden-Bearer; so he 
bears in his own heart the burdens of humanity and 
his own. He knows no Sin-Bearer ; and so he carries 
on his own conscience the sins of his age and of his 
own imperfect iife. The best fruit of Natural Re- 
ligion is a Job, a John the Baptist, a Thomas Carlyle. 
He who is content to live a purely animal existence 
may have a purely animal content; may chew the 
cud and look on with peaceful eyes at the strife of 
life ; but he who has a spiritual nature, who lives in 
the consciousness of eternity, of God, of truth, and of 
his own divinely organized soul, can live no other 
life than one that is ‘‘sere and stern and almost 
frightful,” if he lives in ignorance or in rejection of the 
revelation of God’s grace and the provision of God’s 
helpfulness for the heart-sick sons of men in Jesus 
Christ, their Elder Brother. To know the world’s sin 
and sorrow, and not to know the world’s Redeemer 
from them both, is to live a life that may be sublime, 
but cannot but be full of anguish. The pagan life is 
tuned to duty ; itis sometimes heroic, but it is always 
tragic. The Christian life is tuned to hope, faith, 
and love; its heroism is a joyful heroism, made radi- 
ant by hope, strong by faith, and joyous by love. 
The sorrowful life of Carlyle is a providential answer 
to the modern philosophy which asks the young to 
reject the historic Christ and anchor their faith to 
their spiritual intuitions. 


A TYRANNICAL CONSCIENCE. 


Will you please tell me what to do with a tyrannical con- 
science ? To give an instance, I said to myself this morning 
(having half an hour to spare), I will go to see my friend Mrs. 
C——. Conscience says at once, ‘‘ Your friend is a house- 


keeper, and does not want to be interrupted in her morning 
duties ; what is convenient for you will not prove so for her. 
Besides, you are selfish in going to see your friend ; you know 
that you will enjoy it; you had much better hunt up those 
last winter flannels that you promised tothe washerwoman.”’ 
Appalled at the baseness of my motives, unsuspected hith- 
erto, I fly in search of the flannels, and am finally rewarded 
by having Conscience say, ‘‘ You had much better, after all, 
have gone to see your friend ; you have neglected her shame- 
fully of late; and let me tell you, if there is one fault greater- 
than another in your harmoniously bad character, it is pro 
crastination!”” Sincerely yours, CoNscrENCE-RIDDEN. 
NDOUBTEDLY conscience is sometimes a ty- 
rant ; but there are so many tyrants that are a 
great deal worse, and there are so many more people 
that suffer from too little law-giver than suffer from 
too much, that we are not devoting a great deal of 
attention to the task of emancipating either men or 
women from their consciences. We should like to 
put a great deal more of conscience into American 
life; and we hesitate about trying to take any out. 
In your particular case we are under the impression 
that your trouble is not a tyrannical conscience, but 
an undecided will. We venture to guess that you are 
as often troubled by an uncertainty as to what is wise 
as by an uncertainty as to what is right ; though if 
you have any conscience—and no doubt you are well 
equpped in that respect—the trouble produced by a 
supposed mistake is never so great as that produced 
by a supposed wrong-doing. Your real fault is inde- 
cision. When you have decided anything, whether 
it is a question of right and wrong or a question of 


wisdom, it docs not stay decided. You are in the 


habit of looking backward to see whether you did 
the right and wise thing or no; the general result 
being No! You keep your lookout on the stern in- 
stead of on the bow ; and spend the time which you 
could profitably spend in determining what you will 
do, in unprofitably pondering over what you already 
have done. This is a frightful waste of useful time. 
We know but one remedy: when you have decided 
anything, leave it decided. Refuse to reconsider the 
question. Whenever you have settled anything, let it 
be like the decision of a Court of Last Resort—not 
subject to appeal or rehearing. Settle nothing with- 
out due deliberation : but when it is once settled, 
refuse to even consider the question again, unless 
some new facts arise of which you knew nothing 
before. ‘‘ But suppose that I have decided wrongly.” 
No matter; it is better to commit some mistakes 
than to commit the capital mistake of wasting your 
life in a perpetual debate about what you have done 
or might, could, would, or should have done. Of 
all decisions the worst is indecision : the most profit- 
less to others and the most wretche? to yourself: 
The next time you decide not to mak. a call in the 
morning, and conscierce or any otha faculty under- 
takes to call you to account, refuse to listen ; reply 
firmly that you have settled that question once for 
all; that if Conscience has any message to you on any 
other topic you will be happy to hear him, but that 
the Court is not open toa re-argument of that partic- 
ular one. And if Conscience is persistent, and wants 
a text of Scripture as authority for your refusal to 
listen, you can cite the following declaration of the 
Apostle Paul: ‘‘ But with me it is a very small thing 
that I should be judged of you or of man’s judg- 
ment; yea, I judge not mine own self. For I know 
nothing against myself; yet am I not thereby justi- 
fied ; but he that judgeth me is the Lord.” 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT .] 


HE ‘‘solid men ” of Boston to-day, as aforetimes, 
have a steady look ahead for the “‘ main chance ” 

in business and in politics. Boston capital is invested 
in the railroads, manufactories, and corporations of the 
continent. By conversations with business men since 
the election I find that the prevailing mood and expecta- 
tion is cheerful. Our merchants and commercial associa- 
tion held a meeting at the Board of Trade rooms Friday 
noon, and memorialized Congress to pass the Bankrupt 
bill, reduce the coinage of silver dollars, and take 
favorable action toward reciprocity with Mexico and 
Canada. The force of the business men and of the 
Congressmen are behind this movement. The same may 
be said quite generally of New England. It would 
seem that on the ground of intrinsic merit the South and 
the West would respond readily. Yet, say what we may 
of our National Sovereignty, ourform of Government is 
an imperium inimperio ; and there is still much jealousy 
of State rights,which may check, if it does not frustrate, 
the enterprise. There are solid nuggets of thought in 
these sentences from Mr. Edward Atkinson: ‘‘ This 
little petty silver interest, controlling six Senators and 
some half dozen Representatives, dominates both houses 
of Congress and the two political parties. Every one 
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is taxed forty cents that the Government may buy silver 
bullion for the coinage of the depreciated silver dollar. 
Fortune bas thus far favored the United States, but the 
time must soon come when the light-weight silver dollar 
will drive out gold and become the standard of the 
country. The silver industry produces less than half the 
value of the hens’eggs produced in the country ; but the 
city of Boston is taxed $160,000 yearly for the coinage of 
these silver dollars, while New York City is taxed $560,000, 
and the State of Massachusetts $750,000. We might 
just as well ask the gentlemen who represent us in Con- 
gress to propose buying $2,000,000 worth of iron a 
mouth and store it away, or we might ask them to buy 
$2,000,000 of hens’ eggs and store them in the vaults 
under the House of Representatives until the House has 
some sense driven into its head.” Whatever may be the 
outcome of this agitation, these questions are at the 
front, and it isa ‘*‘ consummation devoutly to be wished ” 
that party politics may give scope and opportunity for 
their thorough consideration in all parts of the land. 

Man isa playful animal. Fun enters largely into his 
political bets. He will do something ouvtré. A Newton 
gentleman paid a bet at Young’s Saturday night by 
literally eating crow. The bird was prepared with a 
sumptuous e7/~ to suit the palates of fifteen or twenty 
centlemen who were guests, and the jollity of the 
occasion had this merit : it smoothed away party asperity. 
The severity of the wager did not dissipate the philos- 
ophy of the laugh. The Harvard boys have recently 
excited the curiosity and merriment of the community 
by the ridiculousness of some of their initiations into two 
of their secret societies, the Hasty Pudding and Pi Fta. 
You might see a young man peculiarly dressed, wearing a 
eray checked English suit, a neat Derby hat, and with his 
feet incarcerated in new shoes that came to a point like 
a pencil, standing on the sidewalk offering Boston 
papers for sale at ten cents apiece, eloquently beseech. 
ing customers to take his literature. Or you might see a 
young man climbing a tree with a long tail trailing 
down, which he could whisk at will. You might see 
young men who always run when on the college grounds. 
You might hear orders given to go into Boston, and 
measure some square with a foot rule, or to count the 
bricks inthe pavement. You mightsee young men who 
refuse to speak to any one except their masters. You 
might see a proud-spirited fellow dressed in the most 
humiliating garb; or you might observe a modest fel- 
low trying to make a speech on the sidewalk, or making 
attempts to crow like a rooster. You might learn that 
some of these ‘‘ candidates” run with notes to young 
ladies and wait answers, but are not allowed to speak a 
word, and must wear a “‘ broad grin” all the time. All 
the devices are calculated to make sport and to take con- 
ceit out of the young men. It is the relic of an old 
custom, this style of initiation, and doubtless serves its 
purpose to give vent to the pent-up emotions of the 
ridiculous in man. It may be one of the safety-valves 
that lets off harmlessly the electricity that is 
generated in young life. I never have known gather- 
ings of men, whether college students, lumbermen, 
fishermen, soldiers, or sailors, who would not contrive 
some ludicrous schemes of merriment, and at the same 
time of subordination, for some of their fellows, 

Miss Kate Field gave two very forcible lectures last 
week on Mormonism, showing that polygamy is not 
only the great curse of Mormonism, but it is disloyalty 
to the Constitution of the United States. It is the great- 
est present menace to our Republican institutions. 
Treason is the monster sin of.the Mormon Church, and 
its teachings are diametrically opposed to our free gov- 
ernment. She urged the necessity of establishing a 
national marriage law, and as this would be active in 
all parts of the Union, we shall be in position to deal 
effectively with the Mormon traitors. 

The Boston ‘‘ Herald” has done good service by 
showing up very forcibly the many places in the city 
which invite cholera. In magnificent, rich, and philan- 
thropie Boston, with more reforms in hand tothe square 
foot than any other spot on the globe, there are places 
within ten or fifteen minutes’ walk from the most 
exquisite and artistic residences and churches where 
human beings herd together almost like cattle. There 
is a strorpg movement to abate some of these filthy 
places. Back of ll questions of the new birth and of 
spiritual life there is needed some robust work of a 
sanitary sort, the laying of the ax at the root of the 
tree of social and domestic life, by requiring certain 
conformity to physical laws. I do not believe there is a 
city or hamlet in the land that does not invite the judg- 
ment of heaven by stupid neglect of sensible sanitary 
conditions. We ought to snatch all the brands from 
the burning that we can; but where we can, the first 
duty is to extinguish the fire. 

Professor Churchill preached at Harvard College 
Sunday evening. Bishop Fowler, of California, 
preached in Boston Sunday, and spoke to the ministers 
Monday. Dr. William Taylor, of New York, addressed 
the Congregational Club Monday evening in behalf of 


the enterprise to raise funds for the building of Home 
Missionary houses. The churches at the Back Bay will 


soon begin the Sunday morning services at eleven 
o'clock. OBSERVER. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


IIE service at the First Congregational Church, Sun- 
day morning, was unique and interesting. A year 
ago Dr. Goodwin, heartily seconded by his people, 
changed the time of the Sabbath-school from afternoon 
to nine o’clock in the morning. The attendance in- 
creased at once, and, what is better, a large per cent. of 
the members of the school were persuaded to attend 
morning service. So far as possible, children were seated 
with their parents. When this wasimpracticable, seats 
were provided in the gallery for teachers and their 
classes. A most inspiring sigbt it is, any Sunday morn- 
ing, to look upon the faces of three or four hundred 
children, scattered through the audience. 

To secure something like regularity in attendance, 
last November Dr. Goodwin promised a Bible to those 
members of the school who would be present at bis 
morning service every Sunday during the year, if in 
the citv, and at the morning service of some other church 
if absent fromthecity. Over seven hundred text-books 
were given out, in which to make a record of attendance, 
and to write down thetext. Those who should not miss 
more than five Sundays were also to be remembered 
Last Sunday morning the bibles were given out, a 
small but elegant copy of the Oxford edition, to over 
seventy young people, who came forward to receive 
them. Thirty or forty large print copies of ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” were given to those who had been absent less 
than five times during the year. The name of the 
scholar was printed in gilt letters on the cover of the Bible, 
and the fact stated that it came from the pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Chicago, November 16, 
1884, for faithful attendance at church service through 
the year. So satisfactory was the result of this plan 
for securing the attendance of the children at the morn- 
ing service—and Dr. Goodwin never forgets that they 
are present—that the same offer is repeated for the year 
to come. 

We have been highly favored the past week with a 
visit from Dr. Lyman Abbott. His presence at the 
ministers’ meeting, Monday morning, attracted a large 
number to hear him speak upon certain tendencies in 
current religious thought, and the duty of the ministry 
in view of them. It is impossible, here, even to give a 
hint of the clearness of his statements, the fitness of his 
language, the breadth of his generalizations, or the 
catholicity of his spirit. All were charmed with the 
man, though all did not concur in his views. Three very 
marked tendencies were spoken of : the materialistic tend- 
ency, whichis characteristic of the age, and the tendency 
to rationalism, both of which are to be looked upon as 
sinful, and to be opposed as such. With these tendencies 
Christanity can make no compromises. Against that 
reverent spirit of scientific investigation which has added 
so much to our knowledge Dr. Abbott had nothing to say. 
A third tendency, more marked, and, for the church, 
perhaps more important than either of the tendencies 
above name, is the tendency within the church itself 
to a fresh and original study of the Scriptures as the 
source of our religious knowledge. This tendency 
began to show itself about one hundred years since, and 
its fruit may be seen in such commentaries as those of 
Meyer and Alferd. The result has been truer views 
of the nature and authority of the Scriptures, a clearer 
apprehension of the nature of Christ’s person and work, 
and a more Biblical and Christly theology. Four ques- 
tions are now under discussion within the church, and 
this is where Dr. Abbott thinks they ought to be discussed: 
viz. : inspiration ; the person and work of Christ, z.e., the 
nature, extent, and method of his atonement ; the second 
personal coming of Christ st the end of the world; and 
the questions that cluster around the doctrine of future 
punishment. Dr. Abbott planted himself firmly upon 
the evangelical doctrine, and while welcoming the freest 
discussion, and according to all the largest liberty of 
thought, holds to the sinfulness of the race, the atone- 
ment of Christ, and the regeneration by the Spirit of God 
through faith in the Son of God. This sketch of more 
than half an hour’s talk is a very meager report of one 
of the clearest and most attractive expositions of the 


present condition of religious thought to which we have | 


recently, if ever, listened. It need hardly be added that 
Dr. Abbott would welcome the most thorough inves- 
tigation of every subject under discussion, and that he 
deems it the duty of ministers to meet the spirit of 
doubt and inquiry in the minds of the congregations in 
the frankest and fullest manner. 

Monday evening the Congregational Club met at the 
Palmer House. Ladies were present, and added very 
much to the attractiveness of the occasion. The subject 
under discussion was the duty of the church to the 
children. In the opening paper Dr. II. M. Scudder 
affirmed it to be the duty of the church to transmit its 
spiritual life to the children of thechurch. Tothis end, 
faithful instruction must be given, first of all, and con- 


stantly, in the family. The pastor comes next ; then the 
Sunday-school teacher, and last of all the church, whose 
atmosphere must be spiritual and life-giving. For the 
children of those who rarely or never attend church, the 
church is to act the part, so far as possible, of a Chris- 
tian parent, to bring them under her influence, to labor 
for their conversion, to follow them with her counsel 
and friendly assistance as they are needed. R. E. Jen- 
kins, Esq., Superintendent of the Union Park Sunday- 
school, followed Dr. Scudder with a brief but admirably 
written paper on Children in the Sunday-School. He 
affirmed it to be the duty of the church to see that the 
Sunday-school rooms are convenient and attractive, 
that provision is made for lesson helps, n.aps, etc., so 
that the contributions of the children may all go to 
bencvolent objects, and that the best members of the 
church should teach in the Sunday school. He deemed 
it impossible to retain young men under the instruction 
of the Sunday-school unless men in middle life are 
willing to instruct them. Rev. J. W. Potter, of Hins.- 
dale, spoke on the Relation of Childhood to the World's 
Evangelization, iaying special stress on the fact that it 
is possible within fifty years, by paying due heed to the 
children, to secure the evangelization of the world 
within half acentury. Dr. Lyman Abbott, fortunately 
present as a guest, spoke briefly on the general topic, 
emphasizing the fact that the child, as ‘‘a bundle of 


possibilities,” will become, for good or evil, just what its © 


parents train it to be. The address was simple, wise, 
earnest, and attractive. Every one regretted that his 
words were so few. Very brief remarks were made by 
the Rev. Dr. W. H. Wilcox, of Massachusetts ; the Rev. 
Cyrus Hamlin, of Oak Park; Dr. J. H. Hollister, for 
thirty years one of Chicago's most active Sunday-school 
men; K. A. Burnell, the evangelist; Deacon C. F. 
Gates, and others. Altogether the gathering was one of 
great interest and profit. 
commemoration of the Pilgrims, for which an attract- 
ive programme has been prepared. | 

It is often stated that we have little or no proof that 
people now ever live to be 100 years old. In view of 
this assertion the following account will be of in- 
terest ° 

‘‘Maurice M. Despres died Thursday, November 20, at 
his son’s residence, No. 3314 Vernon Avenue, at the extraor- 
dinary age of 103 years. The deceased is known from au- 
thentic records to have been born at Tomblaine, near Nancy, 
France, August 15, 1781. He followed the calling of a school- 
teacher during his long life, and was a man of rare intelli- 
gence, who delighted to dwell on the stirring events of his- 
tory through which he had passed. Asayoung boy he could 
remember the outbreak of the great Revolution, and had seen 
Robespierre and others of the noted Revolutionary leaders. 
The guillotine, the execution of Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette, the Directory, the rise of Napoleon the Great, 
were all incidents and recollections of his early youth. 
Waterloo, the restoration of the Bourbons, the revolutions 
of 1830 and 1848, when Charles X. and Louis Philippe were 
in turn driven from the throne, were all familiar to the old 
man as ‘household words.’ Though never a soldier, M. 
Despres took a deep interest in the varying fortunes of his 
country, and at the close of the Franco-Prussian War, 
caring no longer to remain in France, he emigrated to this 
country. Arriving in Michigan in June, 1872, hespent most 
of his time there till 1882, when he came to Chicago, where 
he lived till the time of his death. His faculties remained 
undimmed to the last, and his death was simply the collapse 
of exhausted nature. When ninety-four years of age he 
gave French lessons to several pupils, and at ninety-three 
his favorite pastime, when in Chicago, was fishing in the lake. 
He leaves two sons in this country, aged respectively sixty- 
eight and sixty-three, and a daughter in Paris aged sixty- 
five. There is a grandson aged forty-four, and a great 
many great-grandchidren from one to fifteen years of age.’’ 

The annual meeting of the National Woman’s Suf. 
frage Association at Hershey Hall, this week, seems to 
have been unusually successful. Mrs. Livermore claims 
that if women had been allowed to vote Mr. Blaine 
would have been elected. Most of the speakers refer 
with pride to the beneficial results which have followed 
from the experiment of female snffrage wherever 
it has been tried, and insist upon it as a right, not 
only in matters pertaining to education but in all that 
concerns the State. : 

The Missionary Institute, with E. G. Keith, John V. 
Farwell, E. W. Blatchford, David C. Schofield, M. M. 
Parkhurst, as the first Board of Directors, has just been 
incorporated. Its purpose is to train young ladies for 
work abroad in medical, theological, and non-sectarian 
studies. Two of our churches—Plymouth Congrega- 
tional and the Chicago Avenue Independent—have 
assumed the care of free medical missions as a part of 
their legitimate Christian work. The mission of the 
last named church was started July, 1883, under the 
care of Dr. Alice B. Condit. It occupies rooms near 
the church building. In addition to the services of the 
resident physician, special cases are gratuitously treated 
by eminent physicians and surgeons in the city. The 
Mission has already made 6,598 prescriptions, furnished 
nurses for serious cases, and Christian visitors to look 
after patients at their homes. The expense, thus far, 
has been small, only about $1,000 a year. 

November 21. 
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‘ DICK COMES IN.” 
By H. H. 


is it I do?’ said a happy mother ; 
“ Really, I hardly know where to begin! 
There’s this, and this, and that, and the other, 
And then ’’—with a smile—‘* you know Dick comes in !”’ 


Light words: yet they struck the keynote and measure 
Of the utmost of joy that hearts can win, 

When hearts are serene, secure in the pleasure 
Of seeing, hearing, the loved one ‘‘ come in.”’ 


Thrice bless’d doorway, thus hallowed, defended, 
Barred ’gainst the world’s angry clashing and din— 
On the very threshold their power is ended ; 
They cannot cross where the loved one ‘‘ comes in.’’ 


Sorrow herself, when, past all denial, 
She reaches our presence, oy right of kin, 
Can never quite slay us by her sharpest trial, 
While white-robed Joy, with our loved one, ‘‘ comes in.”’ 


God help us, the day when, with dreadful token, 
The bearers of dead at our doors have been ! 

And we sit alone, and our hearts are broken, 
And our loved one will never more ‘‘ come in.”’ 


But love, and the need of love, and of giving, 
Remain: and the combat with want and sin. 

Our one is dead; but the hosts of the living 
Across our sad threshold will still ‘‘ come in.”’ 


And God, in his goodness, he never forgetteth ; 
When reeds are bruised, new mercies begin ; 
solitary ’’ ones, he saith that ‘‘he setteth 
In families,’? where loved ones may still ‘‘ come in.”’ 


IN AND ABOUT LONDON. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


- HE Result of the Presidential Election,” ‘‘ The 

Fall of Khartoum,” ‘Capture of General Gor- 
don,” ‘‘A New War at the Cape,” ‘‘ Frightful Accident 
in a Theater’—these are the items of the special editions 
of the papers with which the newsboys in the streets 
Fortunately two of the chief declarations 
are in dispute. The Government deny the disasters in 
the Soudan. That Gordon is hemmed in and beleaguered 
they now admit; but Wolseley is pushing on to his 
relief. Nobody doubts that Gordon’s brave second in 
command is dead. That other ‘‘ item,” a new war at 
the Cape, is on the cards any day ; and the longer he 
reigns the deeper Mr. Gladstone gets into the mire. We 
are living in ‘‘strange, eventful times.” Trade is bad ; 
it gets worse. The people are discontented ; they be- 
come more so every day. Parliament is discredited ; it 
is losing its prestige and its power. Everything looks 
as if we were on the eve of great changes, social and 
political. 

Il. 

The most alarming indictment against the Ministry is 
that it has ‘‘let down the’ fleet ;” that we are no longer 
able to maintain our supremacy of the seas; that if any 
of the two Great Powers questioned it we should be 
beaten. The ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” is a Liberal paper ; 
yet it impeaches the Ministry in such a way as to almost 
subject its editor to a charge of treason. On the other 
hand, ‘‘ The Illustrated News” prints a heap of pictures 
of our war ships, as if to protest against the indictment 
of the ‘“‘ Pall Mall.” There is to be a big debate in Par- 
liament on the subject, and Brassey is to be put up to 
represent the Government. The truth is, ‘‘ party war 


fare” has degenerated into a sort of ‘‘ pot and kettle”. 


wrangle. One side claims that it has spent less than the 
other ; though the country doves not care a button which 
has spent most or least, but which has most efliciently 
attended to the real and permanent interests of the 
country. There are personal squabbles in the Ilouse of 
Commons, and fights between the Commons and the 
Lords, that lower the dignity and character of the Legis- 
lature and reduce {ts power both at home and abroad. 
Mr. Chamberlain, the beloved of Birmingham, is not 
getting the best of his opponents, as some correspond- 
ents would have you believe. If the Conservative party 
had been well ‘‘ whipped up” for the division on Lord 
Churchill’s amendment, Mr. Gladstone’s Board of Trade 
minister would have been defeated. His attitude on 
the Shipping Act has aroused the hostility of every 
owner in the kingdom, and brought against him the 
eloquent and earnest Joseph Cowen, Member of Parlia- 
ment for Newcastle. 

These three men are remarkable as men and as types. 
Chamberlain springs from the hard, dissenting, busy 
shopkeepers and manufacturers of Birmingham. Ile is 
arrogant, narrow, courageous; insolent in office, auda- 
cious out of it. Cowen comes of a strong, earnest 
North Country stock. THe is a Radical, but, unlike 


Chamberlain, he is an Imperialist, in the British sense of 
the term, proud of the Empire and resolute in its main- 
tenance. Churchill is an aristocrat, a sort of demo- 
cratic tory, full of pluck, well educated, having a high 
sense of the necessity of progress in all things, and he is 
leader of the Conservatives without a portfolio—a self- 
elected chief who one day will lead by general consent. 
All three of them are orators—Chamberlain hard and 
determined in his style; Cowen, eloquent, fiery, earnest ; 
Churchill, eynical, daring, and occasionally reckless. 
Tt will be interesting to watch their careers. They are 
destined to hold front and interesting places in the ranks 
of the men who are making modern history. 


The Lord Tennyson biography, by Henry J. Jen- 
nings (published by Chatto & Windus), does not show 
much knowledge of the inner life of the poet, 
though it is an interesting and appreciative work. It is, 
so far, the most complete sketch that has yet been pub- 
lished of Tennyson’s life and work. The author has 
worked up the materials that already exist in books and 
papers with great care, and used the information he has 
obtained from the poet’s family and friends with good 
judgment and discretion. Mrs. Thackeray-lItitchie ap- 
pears to have supplied him with the most notable ‘‘ per- 
sonal notes,” and she has furnished the closing para- 
graph of the book, which gives us a very pleasant family 
picture. ‘‘ Sometimes at Aldworth,” she says, ‘‘ when 
the summer days are at their brightest, and high Back- 
down top has been warmed and sunned, I have seen a 
little procession coming along the terrace-walk, and pro- 


ceeding by its green boundary into a garden, where the 
sun shines its hottest upon a sheltered lawn, and where. 


standard rose trees burn their flowers. The Laureate, 
in his broad hat, goes first, dragging the garden chair in 
which Mrs. Tennyson lies ; perhaps one son is pushing 
from behind, while another follows with rugs and cush- 
ions for the rest of the party. If the little grandsons 
and their young mother are there, the family group is 
complete. One day I remember when we all sat for an 
hour round about the homely chair and its gentle occu- 
pant. It seemed not unlike a realization of some Italian 
picture that I had somewhere seen—the tranquil eyes, 
the peaceful heights, the glorious sumaer day, some 
sense of lasting calm, of beauty beyond the present 
hour.” 

Americans who confine their visits to the Old World, 
chiefly to London and the Continent, can hardly reali-e 
the truth of the sunshine there is in this picture ; but it 
is becoming more and more the fashion for the citizens 
of the great Republic, when they come here, to see some- 
thing of England. London is not England; there is 
an England of tlowers and meadows, of cottage homes 
and ancient balls, of woodlands and pine forests, of 
rocky rivers and sandy coasts, of dream-like gardens 
and primitive life, bathed in sunshine ia summer and 
Fall days ; a world of pastoral poetry outside this great 
bustling metropolis, which might well become the happy 
play-ground of America. ‘1here is no rest like the rest 
of green meadows, running brovks, sleepy, tower- 
perfumed villages, for the overworked people of grow- 
ing and money-making cilics. 

The last time I saw Mr. Storey, who founded the 
‘Chicago Times,” I said something like this to him, 
and spoke of an English country house twenty or 
thirty miles from London; and now he has taken that 
long, long journey from which there is no return. He 
was a remarkable journalist, a brave man, and had many 
excellent persona! traits. Josevru LATTON. 


A FORGOTTEN DEBT. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


ITE dweller in a great city, penetrated with a sense 

of personal insignificance, never stronger than 
when one is simply a unit in a hurrying mass, each one 
intent on individual push to whatever poiat has been. 
elected as the day’s or the life’s aim, loses at last the sense 
of kinship. The more sensitive the soul, the more cer- 
tain is it that profound isolation will come to be the 
deepest fact of daily living—a fact that means two re- 
sults: either morbid self-pity and a weariness and dis- 
gust and unrest that are a portion for many in this 
perturbed century, or an indifference which may be at 
last either a species of optimism or an entire absorption 
in one’s own personal interests. In either case the result, 
so far as our relations to others are concerned, is equally 
disastrous. The busy man or women, whose day must 
hold just so much accomplishment, involuntarily looks 
upon fellow-workers as mere portions of the machine, 


judging them by their ability to keep time with the rush. 


of the great engine with no dogging or hindering of its 
course. The spoke or thespring, the nut or the screw, 
own names and individual existences, but who thinks of 
them as the steam rushes in and the great force does its 
work ? Indegree this must be so, but each day increases 
a tendency more and more marked among us—that of 


regarding the human family in masses and not as individ- 


uals. For the lowest class a great city holds, this must 


be more or less inevitable, though even here the most 


successful worker is he who gains a personal knowledge - 


and intluence, and knows why Bridget could not pay 
her rent, or Mike suddenly found himself on the way to 
the Island. Butthere is another class whose needs are 
greater, and whose capacity for happiness or the count- 
less phases of its reverse is as complete as the susceptible 
American temperament can know. 

‘‘Are there any homes in New York ?” a bright New 
England girl asked the other day. ‘‘ I don’t mean those 
great places on Fifth Avenue where people spend more 
ina day than a Matne minister gets in two years, and I 
don’t mean boarding-houses. Are there any places, any- 
where, where people just keep house, and are cozy and 
folksy, and let other people run in naturally, and havea 
good time taiking over anything—where it isn’t money 
or show or fuss, but just nice, easy, every-day living ?” 

The speaker was one cf the best type of the great 
army of New York workers, who have swarmed in and 
taken possession of every available occupation. Proof. 
reader and stenographer for a weekly journal, there 
could be no question of her intelligence, or, to those who 
once caught the look in her clear, steady blue eyes, of 
her refinement or fitness for any station to which she 
might be called. 

‘‘ They are almost gone,” I had toadmit. _‘‘ The very 
rich and the very poor can still stay ; the one because 
they can pay forspace; the other because they are will- 
ing to herd. But the army of people with fixed and 
limited incomes must try Lrooklyn or the Jerseys, 
though flats and floorsand Harlem all hold a good many 
who could give you what you want. Ilaven’t you 
friends here ?” 

‘Yes, in a way. People who [know my father; but 
they have a fine housc and are in society, so that, though 
they are very kind and insist on my coming, I cannot. 
I can't dress in their fashion ; I can’t keep their hours 
and do my work: and so I go home to my hall bed- 


room in a big boarding-house, and try to think I am at 


home.” 

The talk that followed need not find place here, 
though certain suggestions as to possibilities of a home 
life for just such workers must by and by be made. 
But the complaint and question made part of a long 
series, and the whole culminated not long ago in a story 
so full of the worst conseyuences of this indifference to 
individual needs ‘that I know of no better course than 
to give the letter containing it, precisely as it stands, to 
the readers of The Christian Union. The writer is a 
young Hindoo, closely connected with the leaders of the 
Brahmo Somaj in India ; a Brahmin of high caste, who 
went to England to study medicine and learn the secret 
of life among the Wertern people, who to him seemed 
to hold the key to civilization. His hope was for his 
people ; but as he went on, America rather than England 
drew him, and two years ago he came to New York, 
and in time obtained employment on a minor journal. 
Sensitive, highly cultured, shy and retreating, he had 
not the clements needed iu the phase of life that alone 
opened to him. Like my first questioner, he wanted 
homes, and a knowledge of the life of homes, and his 
experience wa3 only that of third-class boarding-houses 
and third-rate literary hacks, half educated and wholly 
destitute of either faith or any purpose save that of mak- 
ing aliving. There were homes where he would have 
been the most welcome of guests, could his purpose or 
aspiration have been k: own, but their owners were ab- 
sorbed in missionary laborsof one sort and another, and 
too pressed by the claims of heathen at home, as well 
as abroad, to do more than subscribe to everything so 
long as the charity fund lasted, and forget that other 
claims could possibly exist. A friend had asked that 
the young man’s impressions of America should be 
written for a popular weekly, and in time came this re- 
ply, in English as perfectly chosen as that of Mozoom- 
dar, and with but the barest touch of idiom to give it 
flavor; the reader being given all save the one thing with 
which the public has no concern—the writer’s name : 

‘New York, June, 1884, 

*‘T have owed you an apology these many months. 
Never before until now did I find myself in a condition 
to write it down—strange as this may sound. Compll- 
cations of the moment have always been far superior to 
any inclination of duty. 

‘‘T was asked on the part of your magazine to write 
about my first impressions of America. I have shrunk 
from doing so, because, since after a few days of my 
arrival here, I began to perceive that my impressions were 
destined to be rather painful. They have been, unhap- 
pily, very much so, perhaps to the extent of creating a 
morbid reaction, or rather stupefaction. I would not 
dare expose myself to the charges of bitterness and cyni- 
cism by an exhibition of my disappointments, and have 
thought it best to wait till | found the gift of making 
‘the sweetest songs out of the saddest thoughts,’ if, 
indeed, that were possible. 

‘“« Yes, the story of my American impressions from the 
beginning is one of continued, ever exaggerated intel- 
lectual and moral disappointments. In your periodicals 
one hourly reads of first loves and breaking of hearts, 
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To compare the real to the fictitious, my experience has 
been the disappointment of first love. 

I left home not prompted by any morbid curiosity, 
but to gather spiritual comfort and sustenance. An in- 
creasing gloom appeared to me settling upon the East ; 
hope was blind and life seemed stagnant. I came out 
in search of the way out of chaos; of some certain 
light to show us the way out of the darkness. America 
appeared in my youthful dreams as the seed-ground of 
joy, the paradise of exalted aspirations, the garden of 
order and progress. But, alas! thrice alas! Were an- 
archy, egotism, and heartlessness ever more rampant 
anywhere in the history of human society ? Society! 
That is an experiment which has not yet been tried at 
all in this country. Every tendency, every institution, 
small and great, is allogether unsocial. Selfishness is an 
article of boasting ; religion has been to my undeceived 
eyes proved a myth, morality a sham, and virtue a hoax 
to be played on sentimental fools by hypocritical piety. 
The altruistic side of human nature is unsuspected even 
as a possibility. 

“T am not so blind, nor so idiotic, as to fail to perceive 
that the state of things prevalent here at present has its 
uses; that it is only a transitory stage of preparation, 
needful to the conquest of material obstacles before a 
social and religious superstructure could be raised. Nor 
do I doubt for a moment that the increasing elasticity 
and the accumulated energy of the American character 
will help in bringing about a glorious future at some 
distant day. But if one were to accept the modern type 
of American humanity as a ‘ higher type ’—as anything 
resembling our ideal—we had better tear out our histor- 
ical memory, drown Confucius, Buddha, Mohammed, 
and Christin oblivion, and, begging Mother Earth to rend 
in twain, take our chances in the unexplored hot regions 
below. 

“A Matthew Arnold or a Ruskin may talk nonsensical 
concetts and be heard ; a humble, obscure wayfarer may 
not dare recite even truthful experience, without incur. 
ring the danger of being overwhelmed. Perhaps so 
much it is the better. If ever I shall be in a position to 
make my voice heard, then will I raise it on this subject 
for whatever it may be worth. Otherwise, what I have 
seen and felt in my dreamt-of land of promise shal] 
remain forever in the heart that first received them. 
With kindest regards and sincere thankfulness for the 
kind offer, Very respectfully and truly yours, 


There stands the arraignment, wrung from a icart 
that surely might have been shown the other gide of 
this bewildering web of being and doing, whirlfmg on 
so swiftly that, if a thread breaks here or there, there is 
no time for mending. 

To give one’s self is no part of modern charity. I 
admit the need of se!f-protection—the impossibility of 
taking into one’s personal life all the claimants whose 
right to consideration, while unquestioned, must stil] 
often be set aside. But till we open our eyes once more, 
each day may bring us the unknown and unheeded 
angel, waiting patiently for recognition, and passing 
from us at last, with backward regretful look, to meet 
no more till in that future toward which we speed we 
find what loss was ours, and know that love demands 
but one form of payment for even its heaviest debt—the 
rendering of one’s self. 


A CURIOUS AFRICAN PEOPLE. 


HE most recent explorations in East Africa have 
7 been those of Mr. Joseph Thomson, who has just 
returned to England. Though less than thirty years of 
age, Mr. Thomson has conducted more than one pre- 
vious African expedition, and his forthcoming book will 
be his second on the subject. He is at the same time 
one of the boldest and most prudent of explorers, hav- 
ing pushed his way into regions never before penetrated 
by white men, yet proceeding with such caution and 
knowledge of native character as rarely to lose or en- 
danger the lives of his men. 

Mr. Thomson’s last expedition was organized for the 
purpose of genera] exploration in the east of Africa, 
under the general direction of the Royal Geographical 
Society. In an interview with a representative of the 
‘*Pall Mall Gazette” he gives an interesting account7of 
some of the results of his exploration, and, in particu- 
lar, describes the Masai tribe, a people that had never 
before encountered a white man. 

Starting from Zanzibar with 150 men, Mr. Thomson 
proceeded as far as Victoria Nyanza, a march not re- 
markable as regards distance, but made difficult and 
dangerous by the necessity of being constantly on guard 
against the savage Masais. Every night the camp was 
surrounded by a palisade of thorn bushes, and at times 
the caravan was confined to the camp continuously for 
afortnight. At other times extraordinarily rapid marches 
were made necessary by scarcity of water. There was 
disease among the cattle of the land, and the members 
of the expedition were compelled to eat food generally 
considered unfit for human consumption. Under these 
circumstances Mr. Thomson has reason to feel proud of 


the fact that he brought back his 150 men, only onc of 
whom was white, with a record of no deaths and no 
desertions. His skill in management is shown by the 
fact that, fearing trouble from one man who in previous 
expeditions had been a ringleader in all mischief, he 
made him a head-overseer, ‘‘and the result was that 
during the whole of the expedition he worked as hard 
forme and against any rebellious spirits as his efforts 
had hitherto been in an opposite direction.” 

The Masais are described by Mr. Thomson as a for- 
midable enemy. His method of dealing with them was 
simply to encamp whenever they became troublesome, 
and ‘‘wait until their good-humor was_ restored.” 
Though resembling the Soudanese negroes, and not 
removed from them by a very great distance, the Masais 
know nothing of them, and know “ just as much of the 
Mahdi as of the last London comedy.” With these 
savages Mr. Thomson, ‘‘ speaking figuratively, played a 
game of chess fora year.” He thus describes them : 


“‘The Masais are by far the most powerful and remark- 
able tribe whom I have yet encountered. They consider 
themselves the lords of creation, their very name strikes 
terror into the hearts of the natives on the coast, and their 
manners and customs are unique. Th2y have, in short, 
very little in common with the ordinary negro, except 
an absence of clothing; they do not amuse themselves after 
the African fashion, they never think of cultivating the 
ground, they have most eccentric modes of living and feed- 
ing, and they live not so much by trading in ivory as by 
cattle-lifting. While on an expedition they preserve good 
order, and fight well together: but on the return home 
there are sickening scenes at the distribution of the spoils, 
Each man picks out what he wants, and as their tastes con- 
stantly coincide, ferocious combats ensue, the plunder fall- 
ing to the survivor. They seldom make slaves of their 
captives; they prefer putting them to death.”’ 


As tothe prospects of trade with the Masais, Mr. 
Thompson says that ‘‘ their customs and superstitions 
are all against holding communigation with traders. 
The ivory trade, for instance, they have never cared to 
cultivate, and their thirst for blood is as insatiable as 
they themselves are all-powerful in their own territory. 
You cannot trade in that region unless the Masais allow 
you, and at present they would rather, as a general 
rule, have your head than a present of a linen-draper’s 
warehouse.” 


A WALKING TOUR OF ‘‘FOUR AND NO 
MORE” WHICH WAS SOMETIMES 
A RIDE. : 
Bra. F. H. 


HREE ladies and a gentleman, Americans, were 
staying at a lovely spot on Starnberger See, in 
Bavaria, when it occurred to one of the party that we 
should take advantage of the delightful autumn weather 
to visit two mountain lakes not faraway. One of the 
ladies was quite fierce for walking ; the others, not great 
pedestrians, and the gentleman, who sometimes has 
gout, interested themselves chiefly in learning that most 
of the way one could use ‘‘ Poste.” Our plans, however, 
were made for walking as long as we could hold out. 
Knapsacks were purchased,and we bad much fun getting 
ready. ur plainest and stoutest dresses were donned, 
and all ornaments or suggestions of wealth (except 
that of affection, denoted by the wedding ring) were dis- 
carded. The poor gentleman was even deprived of 
watch-chain and a ring he had worn for years; missing 
which, he was during the whole trip perpetually feeling 
his finger to find the familiarappurtenance. Thus equip- 
ped, or dismantled, one bright Saturday morning, we 
took the train to our starting-place, Penzberg. Here we 
spent the afternoon walking about and investigating 
further possibilities. Penzberg is built on a plain near 
the hills, and the town is quite new, having recently 
sprung up to meet the needs of workers in the coal 
mines. It seemed odd, in this country, to see any place 
so new and with no old people about. Work ceases 
earlier Saturdays thanonother days. We thereforesaw 
the people as they congregated for pay, and, ‘ater, as 
they chatted and drank beer in the ‘‘ Bier Garten.” 
They were remarkably clean and tidy-looking, and ap- 
parently enjoyed sitting in family groups at the long 
wooden bier-tables, with correspondingly long benches 
at each side. The frau and children had each a bite of 
cold sausage and an occasional sip from the heavy mug 
which stood atthe right hand of the ‘‘mann.” The 
father evidently watched the mug with some anxiety as 
it went the family rounds, claiming for himself the 
deeper draught, to which lordly privilege he was helped 
by his amiable wife, who, while she smiled upon the 
efforts of the children to secure their tiny portions, was 
careful to touch her own lips very lightly to the coveted 
beverage. Women work about the mines, and, for con- 
venience, are dressed in men’s clothes, wearing upon 
their heads, however, for feminine distinction, a gayly 
colored kerchief. We were, fora time, puzzled, looking 
at these women, when one of them responded to our 
eager questioning glances with the unmistakable an- 
nouncement, ‘‘ Ya, ich bin eine frau.” The women get 
fifty cents or less per day, the men almost double that 


amount. 
many. 

Toward evening our gentleman joined us, and we took 
the Poste to ‘‘ Kochel See.” The Poste wagons are long, 
covered vehicles, divided into two parts. The back part 
has, like an omnibus, seats for five persons along each side, 
while in front the main seat is transverse, and accommo- 
dates thrce—when the three are “accommodating.” 
Stillin front, just behind the horses’ tails, and beyond 
shelter, isa narrow seat to which, for a ‘‘ consideration,”’ 
spiced with a nice cigar, the driver will retire from the 
better place above. The luggage, mostly hand baggage, 
so popular in Europe, is placed on top of the clumsy 
structure. In such a conveyance we drove toward the 
mountains, and, arriving at about eight o'clock at our 
destination, drew up at the door of an anythiog but 
inviting ‘‘Gasthaus.” The landlady was greatly dis- 
turbed because we suggested that blankets would be 
comfortable, and deemed it her duty to charge half a 
mark extra each for the use of such luxuries. We 
thereupon concluded to ‘‘ go further,” for we could not 
‘‘fare worse.” Out into the dark we went, with a shrill 
voice sounding in our ears, and not knowing which way 
toturn. We found, however, a woman, with both hands 
full of beer-mugs, who agreed to guide us, and, after 
plunging for fifteen minutes along an uneven road, we 
reached that haven of rest, a good hotel. Here we par- 
took beamingly of our evening repast, and were allowed, 
without a word, to enjoy the bliss of blankets. The 
next morning we fastened on our knapsacks and started, 
in good season, for the objective point of our trip, Wal- 
chen See. Our road ran, at first, near the little lake we 
were quitting, which though extremely pretty where 
the village stands, degencrates into a shallow and marshy 
swamp at the other end. Kochel See must attract 
chietly through its best hotel and its availability as a 
starting-point for excursionists—not through its own 
charms. 

We were frequently reminded, on our way, to reverse 
Mother Goose’s riddle of the candle, which ‘‘ the longer 
she stands the shorter she grows ;” finding, with respect 
to distance, that the further one goes the longer ‘‘it 
grows.” Wending our way along over hill and dale, we in- 
quired*diligently of the various people we met, how far 
it might be toa given town. Almost invariably, each 
one added a half or a quarter of an hour. Thanking 
them most courteously for the not refreshing intelli- 
gence, we internally groaned, and went on. VTossibly it 


is because there is more time than space in this ‘‘ auld 


countrie” that they reckon distance by the former in- 
stead of the latter. Our road, in spite of its length, was 
indeed delightful, passing beautiful waterfalls, scries of 
cascades, with here a thickly wooded stretch and there 
a glimpse through to the hills beyond. It was a lovely 
‘‘Sabbath day’s journey,” and when, from a hill-top, 
the lake, inbedded among mountains, came into view, 
fatigue vanished, and we stood lost in wonder and ad- 
miration. The size of the lake is nothing remarkable— 
only two hours long and eight in circumference— but ils 
beauty is great. The waters are deep, and the banks 
irregular. In some places villages lie in the sunlight 
close upon the brink ; and, again, a richly wooded mount- 
ain slopes to the water's edge. A fine road leads from 
village to village and makes the circuit of the lake an 
easy walk. In this charming spot, at the Gasthaus 
‘“«Ziim Jiiger,” we lingered several days, visiting the 
attractive points in the neighborhood. One morning 
we started a little after seven, and walked to the other 
end of the lake, and, upon our arrival at the little ham- 
let, breakfasted between walls adorned with clever 
India-ink sketches, from the hands of various artists 
who had been guests at the house. Another time we 
climbed a mountain so high that the mountains below 
us lost their individuality, and their tops looked like tu- 
multuous billows of the ocean. Incontrast, on the other 
side, was a smiling, peaceful plain, extending to the hori- 
zon, with towns, rivers, and lakes scattered over its sur- 
face. At our very feet lay Walchen See, and with a glass 
we could discern the bouts sailing like swans upon its sil- 
ver waters. This mountain, the ‘‘ Herzagenstand,” is fre- 
quently visited, and a fine bridle-path renders the ascent 
more agreeable. We had somecharming, peaceful rows 
upon the lake, and one evening returned to a quaint little 
fishsupper. Those of the party remaining on shore had 
called at a fisherman’s cottage, and, seeing a tank of 
lively fish, arranged for the luxury. What could they 
give us besides? Beer, of course, and potatoes fried 
in ‘‘schmalz,” an eeonomical though not delicious 
preparation of butter, much used in German cook- 
ing. The table butter must first be made, and we were 
taken into the cow-stalls, which are here under the one 
domestic roof, to see the choice animals, the ‘‘ pride of 
the family.” 
must be good, so we stood by tosee it done, and soon 
had ‘‘ proof in the eating.” The fish-frau, who waited 
upon us, wore the quaintest, gayest peasant costume 
and head dress. Afterward we had a delightful walk 
home under the stars. 

Tuesday morning, at half-past six, we bade farewell 
to Walchen See. ‘Three of us were rowed across the 


Decidedly, it is better to be a man in Ger- 
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lake to Sachenbach, a place much smaller than its name, 
consisting only of three or four houses, and the invari- 
able provision, in this Catholic country, of church or 
chapel. Our companion, who dreads the water, had 
gone along in advance on foot, and met us at the land- 
ing with an indiginant tale of woe. Finding no one 
up to wait upon her, at her extra early hour of depart- 
ure, she had started off without even the semblance of 
food, and reached Sachenbach decidedly faint. An 
open door revealed a woman pouring coffee from a gen- 
crous pot, and our friend stepped up and asked for a 
taste of the savory beverage, whereupon the woman, 
less generous than her surroundings, said, ‘‘ You get 
none here.” Our poor friend was thoroughly crestfallen 
by such inhospitable treatment ; for it would be at least 
two hours before we could reach Jachenaii, the next 
village. Off we went, and lovely indeed was the walk, 
with the dew on the grass and nature just waking to a 
new day. Soon we noticed that a fine young hunting- 
dog was following us; and, though we tried our utmost, 
vain were our efforts to turn him back. Persistently he 
followed. It was curious. Ile came from the hcuse 
where the coifee had been refused! Was he sorry, I 
wonder, and trying to express his sympathy? Upon 
our arrival at Jachenali, the beginning of the beautiful 
valley of that name, we cntered an old inn with curiously 
carved doors, and for an hour rested ana refreshed our- 
selves. In the next room was a party of hilarious 
hunters, dre-sed in the green hunting costume of the 
Tyrol, who, having had great success in their sport the 
day before, had ever since been making the rafters ring 
with ‘‘ jodel” and song. 

Our next point was Lenggries, said to be three hours 
further on, at the boundary of the valley. So, greatly 
revived, we resumed our journey. The road was 
level, but the day was hot, and the shade upon our 
path was sparse and infrequent. a we trudged in 
the burning sun, sometimes following the numerous 
curves of the highway, and sometimes, to shorten the 
distance, cutting across newly-shorn fields. His foe, 
the gout, attacked our comrade, but, wincing and 
limping, onward—still onward—he sped. Whenever 
we neared a house which promised the least success, 
we begged for a horse. No, none to be had! In this 
thrifty farming region all were ‘‘at work in the fields.” 
Most picturesque indeed were the groups of harvesters— 
men, women, and children—with horses and oxen, and 
sometimes a harnessed cow, moving about the fields far 
and near. A little past noon, as we approached a large 
farmhouse, we heard the sound of harps, and, turning 
the corner of the building, came upon a pretty scene. 
Outside the door were two wandering women-minstrels 
playing to a neighborhood group of peasants gathered 
at their midday meal just within. The repast itself 
was most meager—black bread, poor soup, and the 
‘‘pitce de resistance ” a large dish of string beans, into 
which they plunged alternately ; but, with the unity of 
interest and the aid of the enchanting strains, it was 
apparently as satisfactory to the friendly toilers as the 
grouping of young and old about the ‘‘ Alt Deutsche” 
table was novel and interesting to us. We seated our- 
sclves in the shade outside to renew our vigor. And 
soon, their nooniug ended, the men and women were 
again at work drying and beating flax. The elder ones 
kept their eyes steadily aud contentedly upon the chang- 
ing substance as it grew more tiexible and silky under 
the shaking and flaying, while the young men and 
maidens did not repress a merry laugh, refuse to ex- 
change a friendly word, or seem reluctant to lend to 
each other the helping hand. At all these farms they 
grow and prepare enough flax to provide for spinning 
the linen used by themselves and their households, the 
women thus occupying their winter evenings. A little 
further along two of the ‘‘ walking party” gave out. 
Tremendous efforts were made ; every house, large or 
small, was besieged ; and finally a man was found who 
consented to drive them, on his own terms, in a curious, 
antiquated, one-horse wagon, the remainder of the dis- 
tance to Lenggries. The others persisted in walking, 
though thankful to get rid of their knapsacks, and came 
in, footsore and weary, at four r.m. The next morning 
we took the Poste along a road lined, in many places, on 
both sides by mountain-ashes brilliant with their red 
berries, and reached Tiélz, a large town and one of the 
favorite summer resorts of Bavaria. The baths, good 
for skin affections, are quite noted. Our dog-friend 
followed us still, and whined outside of our door all 
night. As he was a valuable animal, we requested the 
landlord to take charge of him, to keep him oblivious 
of our next departure, and return him to his owner. 

To us the most interesting feature of Télz was the 
‘*Calvarianberg,” a hill just outside the town, upon 
which is a representation of the scene of Calvary. The 


crucifixion group, of hard wood, life-size, stands upon 


a separate elevation near the small, nicely proportioned 
church, which, occupying the highest point, crowns the 
hill. The twelve stations marking the way to the cross, 
which one always sees in and about Catholic churches, 
were also represented, at regular intervals, in bas-relief, 
and likewise, in the most realistic manner possible, the 


life-size figures of the sleeping disciples of Mount Olivet 
were reclining among treca and shrubbery upon a slight 
eminence, and about as far apart as the originals might 
be supposed to have been on that sacredly memorable 
occasion. The opportunities over here for familiarizing 
one’s self with Bible history are something remarkable. 
We lingered to enjoy the extensive view of the town 
and surrounding country from the height of Calvarian- 
berg, and in the afternoon took a small branch railroad 
to egern See, a summer rival of Starnberger See, two 
hours from Munich. Having so recently been stirred 
to deepest admiration by the wild, mountainous Wal- 
chen See, we were not impressed by the quiet, pleasing 
scenery of Fegern See, though it has upon its banks 
some pretty towns; among them, I'egern See, its name- 
sake, a lively pleasure resort, with a variety of attract- 
ive woodland walks and fine drives upon excellent 
roads. The latter abound in Europe. We remained at 
Fegern See over night, walking along its shores at sunset, 
and the next day took a ‘‘ zwei-spanner” for still an- 
other lake—‘‘ Schlier See.” This, the smallest of all we 
visited, perhaps naturally interested us the least. The 
people, too, were careless, untidy, and ‘ shiftless,” con- 
trasting most unfavorably with the thrift and neatness 
we had seen elsewhere. We could not, hewever, get 
awiy till the next day, when we were glad enough to 
do so, at six in the morning. One odd thing in these 
country places is the impossibility of getting any one to 
take payment when one leaves at an early hour. Though 
aware of the fact that guests are going, they will not 
get up, and one must leave the amount due under a 
beer-mug, which will be sure to be in requisition and 
reveal its charge. This may be an evidence of a beauti- 
ful trust in humanity at large on the part of the rural 
landlords. The same evening we were back at our 
starting-point, not despising the kindly aid of Poste and 
steam, and all promising to take another such trip next 
year, though glad to rest now. 


DOCTRINAL PREREQUISITES FOR THE 
MINISTRY. 


By tne Rev. L. B. Bisseun. 


N apostolic times there were two sets of offices: those 
that were limited to local congregations, and those 
that extended more or less over the entire church. To 
this latter class belonged the apostics, prophets, and 
evangelists. The apostolie and prophetic oflices cer- 
tainly passed away with that age; so that, even if,there 
had been special doctrinal qualifications for them, that 
would prove nothing as a precedent for the ministry of 
to-day. But even forthem no such qualifications were 
required. And as to the evangelists, such as Mark, 
Luke, Titus,’and Timothy, seemingly the apostolic com- 
missioners for a special work, there is no record or even 
a hint of a special creed subscription to which they 
were subjected. 

As to ofticers of local congregations, they were of two 
kinds—bishops (presbyters) and deacons. The deacons, 
though primarily dispensers of alms, became also minis- 
ters of the Word. They were recuired to be ‘‘ men of 
honest report,” ‘* full of the Iloly Ghost and of wisdom,” 
‘‘ holding the mystery of the faith in a pure conscience,” 
and free from certain vicious habits. But no doctrinal 
belief was required beyond what they already had. And 
as to bishops, their qualifications are twice given in 
detail (1 Tim. iii., 1-7; Titus ., 7-9), and in the second 
list we read that they must hold fast the faithful word 
in accordance with the apostolic teaching, in order to be 
able to exhort in the sound doctrine and to confute gain- 
sayers. But while Paul exhorts them to “hold the 
form (pattern) of sound words” which he had taught 
them, yet this sume ‘‘ form of teaching whereunto ye 


were delivered” (Rom. vi., 17) is required of Christian - 


believers everywhere. There is no evidence anywhere 
that religious teachers were required to believe more 
doctrines than laymen; and, further, even where 
‘‘sound doctrine” is spoken of, the context shows that 
no such doctrines were intended as are so much insisted 
on to-day. That was sound doctrine which brought 
about purity of life and sincerity of belief. ‘‘ False 
teachers”’ were either Judaizers, who taught that some- 
thing besides faith in Christ was essential to salvation, 
or teachers that led the people into immoralities. Nay, 
more; admitting that ‘‘ sound doctrine,” ‘‘ form of sound 
words,” etc., meant a formulated system of doctrine, 
such as the Westminster Confession of Faith, yet, since 
Paul has omitted to specify what particular doctrines he 
regarded as essential tothe bishop’s creed, it is mani- 
festly impossible now to say with any certainty that he 
included this or that doctrine among the essentials. 
Taking thus an impartial view of all the Pauline 
requisites for the bishop's office, or any church office, 
while we do tind aptness to teach and other things in- 
cluded in them which are not required of all believers, 
the ‘‘ form of sound words,’”’ whatever that may mean, 
and sincerity of belief are re juired of «ad/, as well as of 
the bishop. Those doctrines which sufliced toadmit any 
into the Christian communion also sufficed, ceteris 
parivus, to admit him into any church oflice, 


It was said by Dr. Charles Hodge, at the Evangelical 
Alliance, that none should be excluded from church 
membership who gave evidence of belief in Christ. So 
also Professor Fisher, in reply to Dr. Alden (see ‘‘ Inde- 
pendent,” April 10, 1854), says: ‘‘The opinion that 
‘the ordinary confessions of faith, usually adopted by 
our churches,’ ought to be imposed upon communicants, 
is one from which I beg leave to express the strongest 
dissent. . . . It is indefensible in itself, and mischiev- 
ous in its consequences. The church is not a theolog- 
ical society.” The truth of this position who can doubt 
when he reads, ‘‘ He that believeth on the Son hath 
life”? In the line, now, of doctrinal qualification, what 
more than this is needed for the ministerial oflice ? 
Three leading divines have recently thus expressed 
themselvesin answer to this question. Professor Skinner, 
of Chicago, in his inaugural address a year ago, stated 
the conservative Presbyterian view when he said : ‘‘ This 
subscription (to the Standards) is not an adoption 
of the Confession of Faith for ‘substance of doctrine.’ 
. . It isan adoption of the ‘system of doctzine’ con- 
tained in the Standards as that taught in the Holy 
Scripture. . . . The doctrines are found in the thirty- 
three chapters of the Confession. Each chapter states a 
doctrine. We sincerely receive and adopt the doctrine 
contained in that chapter.” In December, 1882, Dr. 
Crane, of the First Baptist Church, Boston, in a paper 
on ‘‘ Diversity of Opinions within the Limits of De- 
nominational Unity,” said: ‘‘In our own Denomina- 
tional Creed we ought to find the doctrine of the Bible 
as a revelation from God, given by inspired men; of 
the Divine Trinity ; of sin and depravity ; of sacrificial 
atonement ; of eternal life and eternal death; of the 
church as a spiritual body ; and of the baptismal and 
eucharistic ordinances. ... If one cannot subscribe 
this creed, or one like it, though I should not cast 
stones at him, I would say to him that his proper place 
is in some other than the Baptist denomination.’ And 
in November, 1882, Professor Park, on. the subject, 
‘‘In the Present Condition of the Churches, What 
Doctrinal Basis Ought to be Demanded as the Minimum 
for Congregational Ordination ?” said : ‘‘ It is inconsist- 
ent, unseemly, and dangerous for Congregational Coun- 
cils to ordain to the ministry candidates unless they 
hold to the Bible as an authoritative standard of doc- 
trine, the sacrificial atonement of Christ, the limitation 
of probation to the present life, and eternal punish- 
ment.” Ilere are thirty-three, seven, and four doc- 
trines laid down as the minimum of belief for the 
bishop. 

In the face of Scripture not one of these can be set 
forth as essential to salvation. And not only that, but 
to refuse ordination to a candidate unless he carries 
four, seven, or thirty-three tickets with him is to injure 
him in the eyes of the church, and the church in his 
eyes. It injures him in that it brands him as a heretic 
even while he isa iirm believer in Christ. It injures 
the church in that it turns away from the ministry 
many, able men too, who would enter it were they left 
toa wise freedom as to the unessentials ; and in that the 
church is put in an inconsistent attitude before the 
world, in allowing upon her rolls those who believe that 
for which ordination is refused. Though the Methodist 
Church drove Dr. Thomas from its pulpit for doubting 
the doctrine of eudless punishment ; and the Presbyte- 
rian Church, Professor Robertson Smith from his chair 
for teaching that Deuteronomy was written in the days 
of the Captivity ; and the Baptist Church refused to send 
two candidates from the South as foreign missionaries 
because they denied the doctrine of plenary inspiration— 
yet will it be claimed by any that there are none in 
these bodies who have the same doubts and teach the 
some doctrines ? In the wordsof The Christian Union: 
‘‘ The result is that a few men, being put on their met- 
tle by the very challenge, enter and carry brave and 
dauntless hearts into their ministry, ready to do battle, 
whenever need be, against sin without, and for liberty 
within, the church. More men, who do not trouble 
themselves to think on perplexing problems, who either 
do not know what questions science is raising, or who 
do not care, will carry an unquestioning belief in tradi- 
tional theology into their ministry. But the majority 
of men who think for themselves turn aside from a 
path beset by so many hostilities from without and so 
many suspicions from within, to professions in which 
every doubt is a legitimate road to inquiry, and every 
inquiry isa broad-traveled highway to final and positive 
conviction. There is but one way to increase the quan- 
tity and improve the quality of the ministry. It is for 
the church openly, frankly, and publicly to confess to 
what the great majority of its ministers do confess to 
themselves and to cach other, that there are many be- 
liefs of a hundred years ago that are questions to-day ; 
that the great facts of man’s sin and God’s salvation are 
not affected by them; and that whoever recognizes the 
universal disease, and accepts and proclaims the all- 
sullicient remedy, is and ought to be a welcomed min- 
ister of the glad tidings of God’s healing love,” 

Will it be said that the adopting of this Scripture 
practice would soon put an end to the various isms in 
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Christendom ? I answer that such a step would simply 
consummate a process that is already going on. If 
Presbyterianism (e.7.) means a belief in the thirty-three 
doctrines, then it is confessedly limited to its elders, 
clergymen, and professors. who alone, and of them not 
all, subscribe to them. If we admit into our com- 
munion all who profess their belief in Christ, and hold 
up the ‘‘ thirty-three” only to those who would become 
elders, ministers, or professors, then only these oflices 
are the depositories of Presbyterianism. But surely 
when any ism thus becomes confined, it is doomed to a 
change, if not decline. The professors come from the 
ministry, and the ministry from the laity. If the laity 
is made up of all sorts of opinions as to the unessentials, 
it will become more and more difticult to draw out 
Presbyterian unessentials, and the cry of ‘ famine” 
will be heard. Not only that, but audiences of such 
mixed doctrines will not always endure Presbyterian 
indoctrination. To admit into our communion, then, 
all the believing ones of earth, but into the ministry 
only the ‘‘ thirty-three ticketed” believers, is to serve 
God’s children well, but to sign the death-warrant of the 
‘‘thirty-three.”” To shut out, on the other hand, from 
the church as well as the m/nistry, all but those who can 
show ‘‘thirty-three,” is to doom to death the Church 
itself. While to invite into the Christian communion, 
and into the Christian ministry, all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ, is to follow out the apostolic teaching and 
practice, and to usher in the day of Christian unity and 
peace. 
Caro, Mich. 


THE NEW ORLEANS WORLD’S FAIR. 


T has been said that the Atlanta Exposition was to 
the South the ‘‘ primer-school ” in which she first 

began to learn her strength and how to useit. How 
true this is, and of what importance and how greatly 
beneficial to the ‘‘ New South” these great expositions 
of industrial progress have been, may be judged from 
such statistics as those which show an increase in the 
value of the products of the State of Georgia of from 
$80,000,000 in 1880 to $125,000,000 in 1882, and almost 
the doubling of the number of bales of cotton raised ten 
years ago. A well-informed authority asserts that onc 
effect of the Atlanta Exhibition was to fully quadruple 
the sale of agricultural implements and machinery in 
the State of Georgia. Another significant proof of a 
new commercial energy in the South is seen in the fact 
that, notwithstanding the general ‘‘hard times” and 
‘‘over-production,” there has been since the census an 
increase in cotton manufacture of over 500,000 spindles 
and 9,000 looms, while the value of the products of the 
mills has increased from twenty million dollars to be- 
tween thirty-five and forty millions. The assessable 
valuation of the Southern States has also increased by 
$640,000,000 in four years, and the remarkable growth 
and business activity of Atlanta, and, in less degree, of 
other Southern cities, is most gratifying. Such signs, 
the reinforcement of agriculture by manufactures, the 
diversifying of industry, and, above all, the final ac- 
knowledgment on the part of the South of the dignity 
of labor, are most encouraging to those who know how 
closely the prosperity of the whole country is bound up 
in the prosperity of each section. ‘‘ Where,” asks a 
recent writer, ‘‘could be found a nobler object of con- 
templation than this self-reliant struggle for industrial 
independence ? It will be a struggle upon which the 
eyes of the civilized world will be turned with sympa- 
thetic interest ; it will be a struggle at whose results all 
the world will wonder.” 

The Worlild’s Industrial and Cotton Centennial Expo- 
sition, to be opened at New Orleans on the 16th of next 
month, and to continue until the ist of June next, is 
already practically assured of success. Though specially 
concerned with the production and manufacture of cot- 
ton, elaborate preparations have been made for the re- 
ception and display of all kinds of exhibits of agricult- 
ural products, manufactures, and works of science and 
art. In addition to the great display of Southern prod- 
ucts and Northern manufactures, at least twenty 
foreign countries will be represented. Italy will send 
works of art ; China, its curious Oriental wares ; Turkey, 
costumes and trophies of ancient and modern arms; 
while Russia, Siam, Brazil, Mexico, and other lands are 
rapidly forwarding varied and representative specimens 
of their productions. President Arthur has been invited 
to open the Exposition, and invitations have also been 
extended to President-elect Cleveland, President-elect 
Diaz, of Mexico, Emperor Dom Pedro, of Brazil, and 
other eminent men. <A Congressional excursion of 
Senators and Representatives will probably leave Wash- 
ington in time to witness the opening ceremonies. Low 
rates of transportation have been arranged with the rail- 
roads, and there is every reason to expect a great influx 
of visitors from all parts of the country. 

In extent and importance the New Orleans Exposition 
is second only to that of 1876, and, indeed, it will proba- 
bly surpass that in more than one point. The liberal 
appropriation of a million dollars by the United States 


Government, with an additional $300,000 for the sepa- 
rate Government exhibition, the half million dollars 
raised by private subscription, and the generous con- 
tributions by the city of New Orleans and the State of 
Louisana, have allowed the managers to carry out their 
preparations’on a most extensive scale. The grounds 
occupied are those of the City Park, a beautiful stretch 
of land on the Mississippi shore, over which are scat- 
tered magnificent groves of liveoaks. Special attention 
has been given to the adornment of these grounds with 
tropical and semi-tropical plants in great profusion. 
Many thousand rare plants have been brought from 
Florida, Mexico, and Central America. Of evergreens 
alone there will be nearly 10,000 specimens. Jn the 
midst of the luxuriant vegetation stand the three "great 
buildings—the Main Building (which includes Machin- 
ery Hall), Horticultural I1al], and the Government Build- 
ing. The first covers more ground than any similar 
construction ever erected. It has a frontage of 1,378 
feet and a depth of 905 feet, is the largest iron building 
in the world—half again as large asthe Main Building 
at Philadelphia—and isto be lighted at night by 800 
electric lights. Among other of its features are a music 
hall seating 10,000 people and having a stage that will 
hold 600 musicians, and the department of machinery, 
with its 471,800 square feet of space and 11,000 feet of 
shafting. Near by stands the United States and State 
Exhibit Building, 885 by 565 feet; the Horticultural 
Hall, of iron and glass, 600 feet long ; and the fire-proof 
Art Gallery, 250 feet long by 100 feet wide. Over the 
whole will be thrown at night the powerful light of an 
electric lamp of 100,600 candle-power, and of scores of 
lesser electric lamps of half a dozen different systems. 
The electric lighting alone will require 1,600 horse- 
power—200 horse-power more than that of the great 
Corliss enyine at the Philadelphia Centennial. 

The display to be made by the United States Govern- 
ment will far exceed in variety and extent that at Phila- 
delphia, and to the mass of visitors will be perhaps the 
greatest attraction. The Department of State shows an 
immense globe fifty feet in diameter, and illuminated 
from within ; on it appear the countrics, with statistics 
of area, population, etc. The Treasury Department 
will place by the lake a complete life-saving station, with 
a crew, who will daily give an exhibition of their 
methods by saving a vessel in imaginary distress. The 
exhibits of the War Department will chietly represent 
the ambulance and hospital service. All the other 
bureaus will give full and interesting displays, among 
the most attractive of which will be the torpedo practice 
of the naval! ofticers, the relics of the Greely expedition, 
the electric harbor search-light, 6,00 models from the 
Patent Office, a splendid collection of minerals, a model 
post-office, a transparent glass model of Ruby Iilill 
Mine, Nevada, artificial fish-hatching, etc., etc. Much 
space is devoted in the same building to the separate 
State exhibits, and many of the States have appropriated 
from $20,000 to $50,000 each to secure a proper repre- 
sentation of their resources and characteristic features. 
In this building, also, the galleries will be given up for 
the most part to the exhibition of women’s work and 
progress, under the general charge of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. | 

Features that are meant to have a special significance 
are to be a united encampment of veteran Federal and 
Confederate soldiers, and a special department to show 
the material and intellectual progress of the colored race. 

One effect which, it is hoped, will follow the New 
Orleans World’s Fair will be to draw into closer com- 
mercial relations with this country Mexico and the 
Latin-American nations of Central and South America. 
The recent opening of railroad connections with the 
Mexican capital-and the adoption of the Mexican reci- 
procity treaty have already opened the way for better 
trade relations. The people and Government of Mexico 
have shown the greatest interest in the Exposition, and 
have appropriated $200,000 to secure adequate repre- 
sentation ; and many thousands of the wealthier classes 
will visit New Orleans this winter. The Mexican ex- 
hibit will appear partly in the Main Building and part- 
ly in a specially constructed edifice which is the finest 
specimen of architecture on the grounds. Other South- 
ern countries have taken an almost equal interest in the 
subject, and several of them will be for the first time 
represenied in an international exhibition. It will be 
remembered that a commission appointed by our 
Government has been taking testimony in our large cities 
as to the best method of increasing our trade with these 
countries, and will soon visit them with the intention of 
further pursuing the line of inquiry. At present the total 
trade of Mexico, Central and South America amounts 
yearly to nearly or quite a billion dollars. Of this 
immense trade the United States possesses little more 
than one-fifth, and of that two-thirds consists in exports 
from the countries in question. Yet we have for sale 
precisely what they want to buy—manufactured goods ; 
and, on the other hand, they wish to sell many kinds of 
raw material which we cannot buy elsewhere. lHitherto 


England, Germany, and France have out-maneuvered us 
in the markets that shuuld by right of propinquity be 


they give to the Church and State. 


ours. It is to be hoped that the present agitation will 
result in a practical opening of these great markets to 
our merchants, 

The hundred years that have gone by since in 1784 
the first eight bales of cotton were sent from our country 
to England have seen many wonderful changes, yet it 
may well be that the decade following the centennia 
celebration will do more to advance the material and 
moral interests of the Southern’ States than the century 
preceding it. 


A PLEA FOR FEEBLE CHURCHES. 


By THE Rev. C. C. CREEGAN. 


QO obligation can be more sacred and imperative 

than that of protecting and fostering the. little 
churches which in the providence of God are thrown 
upon our care. To prosecute either the foreign work 
or the frontier work to the sacrifice of these would be 
suicidal. 
inaries, and the ranks of our pastorate have been largely 


' recruited from these little country churches. Their value 


must not be estimated by their numbers or by their con- 
tributions in money, but rather by the men and women 
It seems to be the 
law of Providence that some of the noblest minds, such 
as Lincoln and Garfield, should receive their training in 
‘the lonely hills and the solemn woods ;” and as long as 
this is true we cannot afford to neglect these ‘‘ fountains 
among the hills which have sent forth jurists and states- 
men, pastors, missionaries, and teachers; men and 
women who are filling no mean part in the world's best 
work.”” Not long since the writer heard a business man 
say, ‘‘If the Home Missionary Society is going to help 
such churches as the one at C——, then I have no money 
for its treasury.” What is the record of that feeble 
church at C——-? The church is the oldest in the coun- 
ty, being formed nearly cighty years ago. It was born in 
a revival in which sixty-six were added to the church in 
one Sabbath. One of the United States Senators from 
Michigan received his early religious instruction in this 
church. Six of the young men nurtured by this church 
have beceme ministers, one of whom is a professor in a 
theological seminary and another is president of a col- 
lege. Six female members have married ministers ; one 
married a missionary to the Indians, and two went as 
missionaries to Turkey. . 

In giving the history of the little church at C—— Iam 
in sutstance giving the history of scores of the Tlome 
Missionary churches in New England, New York, and 
Ohio. Shall we, through indifference, suffer the tree to 
die that bears the best fruit ? Many of the great preach- 
ers of the future, and the business men who, like the late 
William E. Dodge, are going to give millions to the 
cause of missions, are now boys receiving religious 
instructions in some of these rural churches. Who can 
calculate the harm that must come to the church of the 
future if we neglect these country churches ? Then, too, 
it must be remembered that many of these churches have 
a wide field to evangelize. We speak of these fields as 
depleted, but as a matter of fact almost all of them have 
a population as large and in many cases larger than it 
was a generation ago. The population is changing, but 
the community is not depleted. There are many souls 
there now, and there will be many more in the future, 
who must receive the ¢ Gospel, if they ever receive it, from 
one of our country churches. Surely no thoughtful 
Christian would vote to leave these souls without the 


bread of life, and, as a result of this neglect, let these 


communities slip back into a condition of barbarism. 

A few days ago I received a note from a minister, who 
was just entering for the second time upon the pastor- 
ate of one of the largest churches in Ohio, from which 
I make the following quotation: ‘‘ Please send mea 
good minister to P——. They are not able to pay for 
such a man as they should have, but some of the sons of 
P——, now living elsewhere, will help toward the salary.” 

Who are some of the men who were trained in this 
church ? Among the number isan ex-Governor of New 
York; another is an ex-member of Grant’s Cabinet; 
another isa brilliant Congressman from this State ; and 
if I were to give the entire list it would be too long for 
publication. Do such churches deserve to live ? 

But two questions arise: First, Howshall we keep 
these smal! churches supplie:! ? and, second, How can we 
make them stronger? If we were to keep them all 


supplied during the entire year it would require the 
expenditure of many thousands more from the Home 


Missionary treasury, which would cut down by that much 
the funds for the work in the cities and on the frontier. 
Then, too, where are the men to be found who are 
willing to undertake this discouraging work ? 

In meeting the problem before us we would make the 
following suggestions: 1, New churches should not 
be formed except where they are plainly needed as 
moral and spiritual forces in the communities in which 
they ure planted. 2. Churches having ceased to be use- 
ful, and having no prospect for the future, might best 
glorify God by an immediate death. 3. We would urge 
the necessity of coupling small churches in joint pastor- 


Our city churches, our colleges, our sem- — 
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ate whenever practicable. 4. We would urge the pastors 
of the larger churches to help the feeble churches by an 
occasional sermon and by the organization of some sys- 
tem of help, such as fellowship meetings and other forms 
of evangelism. It is a good plan to employ general 
missionaries who may spend a month or two witha 
group of these small churches, holding revival meet- 
ings and visiting from house to house, then, under the 
direction of the Home Missionary Society, take another 
group, thus providing all of our churches with at least 
a few services during each year. This plan has been 
tried for several years in Massachusetts and Illinois, 
and with satisfactory results. The only hope of these 
churches is in revivals and conversions, and perhaps 
there is no better way to secure this result than through 
the labors of two or three consecrated general mission- 
aries. 


A MAN OF THE WORLD. 


ITERE are few men so thoroughly acquainted with 

‘the literary, journalistic, and dramatic life of Lon- 
don as Mr. Edmund Yates, critic, novelist, and editor. 
In his entertaining memoirs just published by Harper 
& Brothers(N. Y.), Mr. Yatessubscribes himself, with a 
In the usual 
sense of the word none can doubt his claim to the title ; 
while his editorship of the ‘* World” newspaper has 
brought into vogue quite new ideas of journalism in 
England. At first denounced as an impertinent inno- 
vation, introducing the worst features of ‘‘ American 
journalism,” its piquancy, brightness, and personal 
gossip, for the most part good-natured, have made it a 
popular success and a model for more than one imni- 
tator. 

Mr. Yates’s memoirs abound in amusing anecdotes of 
the scores of famous people he has known. Like An- 
thony Trollope, he was for many years attached to the 
British Post-Office. His early acquaintance with Sir 
Rowland I1ill consisted of two interviews, in the first of 
which he was called to task for assaulting passers-by 
with a pea-shooter, and advised to subdue his animal 
spirits by walking to the oflice from his home, and in 
the second of which Sir Rowland remarked that he con- 
sidered Mr. Yates’s habit of imitating his chief’s signa- 
ture on official papers ‘‘a rather dangerous accomplish- 
ment” which had better be abandoned. Hill and Trol- 
lope hated each other very cordially, and when they 
were brought in contact ‘* Trollope would bluster and 
rave and roar, blowing and spluttering like a grampus, 
while the pale old gentleman opposite him, sitting back 
in his arm-chair and regarding his antagonist furtively 
under his spectacles, would remain perfectly qufet until 
he saw his chance, and then deliver himself of the most 
unpleasant speech he could frame, in the hardest possi- 
ble tone.” 

Sir Rowland’s pleasant way of dealing with his clerks 
is illustrated by his definition of ** oflicial phraseology :” 
‘«* For instance, in writing to you gentlemen, [ am accus- 
tomed to describe myself in official phraseology as 
‘ Your obedient humble servant,” whereas’—and here 
he sat up and glared round through his glasses— 
‘whereas ['m nothing of tie sort!” It may be imag- 
ined how well he got on with Trollope, of whom the 
story is told that once at an oflicial meeting he roared 
out to the man speaking: ‘‘ | disagree with you entirely, 
sir !—what was it you said ?” 

With Charles Dickens Mr. Yates was for many years 
on intimate terms, and his book would be worth read- 
ing were it only for the glimpses it gives of the life and 
character of the great novelist. Several passages from 
Dickens's letters to Mr. Yates read, as he says, like ex- 
cerpts from his novels. Thus, Dickens describes his suf- 
ferings from ‘‘ charities :” 

‘‘ Benevolent men get behind the piers of the gates, lying 
in wait for my going out ; and when 1 peepshrinkingly from 
my study window I see their pot-bellied shadows projected 
on the gravel. Benevolent bullies drive up in handsome 
cabs, with engraved portraits of their benevolent institutions 
hanging over their aprons like banners on their outward 
walls. Benevolent area sneaks get lost in the kitchen, and 
are found to impede the circulation of the knife-cleaning 
machine. My man has been heard to say ‘that if it wasa 
wicious place, well and good—‘that ain’t door work ; but that 
when all the Christian virtues is always a-shoulderivg and 
a-helbering on you in the ’all, a-trying to get past you and 
cut up into laaster’s room, why, no wages as you couldn’t 
name would make it up to you.’ 

Persecuted ever, 

To Mr. Yates, Dickens the man was wholly as lovable 
as Dickens the author: “‘All the kindness of heart, 
geniality, generosity, appreciation of whatever could be 
appreciated in others, manly independence, hatred of 
humbug, all the leading qualities of his books, were 
component parts of his nature. For onc holding a posi- 
tion so unique in the world he was wonderfully modest ; 
and while he always quietly and unostentatiously as- 
serted his own dignity, | never saw the smallest appear- 
ance of ‘ putting on airs.’ ” 

Yates’s experience with Thackeray was a varied one. 
In his early career the king of novelists was kind to him. 
Later he seems to have snubbed him. At all events 


Yates wrote the article on Thackeray that prodnced the 
famous Garrick Club row, and was the cause of coolness 
of feeling between Dickens and Thackeray. Whatever 
the merits of the later developments of the matter, most 
people will agree with Thackeray that it was ‘‘ intoler- 
able’”’ that one club man should study the manners and 
talk of another at their club, and then describe him in a 
newspaper-in an offensive manner, as ‘“‘in bearing cold 
and uninviting,” in conversation ‘‘openly cynical or 
affectedly benevolent and good-natured,” as ‘‘ guilty of 
extravagant adulation of rank and position,” knowing 
‘how to cut his coat according to his cloth,” and the like. 
Mr. Yates, whose adoption of a literary life was due to 
reading ‘‘ Pendennis,” naturally had his later ideas of 
Thackeray colored by his expulsion from the Garrick, 
and his anecdotes cf him are not always sugar-coated. 
Ifere are two or three that are characteristic : ‘‘ Passing 
a fish-shop in New Street, he noticed two different tubs 
of oysters, one marked ‘ 1x. a dozen,’ the other ‘1s. 37. a 
dozen.’ ‘How they must hate each other !" said Thack- 
eray, pointing them out. A friend called on him on 
the morning of Sunday, December 15, 1861, with the 
‘Observer’ in his hand, ‘Thackeray spied the black 
border of the paper instantly, and started up. ‘ The 
Prince Consort is dead ?’ hecried. The visitorintimated 
assent. ‘Ah !’ said Thackeray, dropping into his chair, 
‘ poor dear gentlewoman !’” Mr. Thackeray once compili- 
mented Mr. Yates ona comic paper he was editing, as 
follows: ‘‘ You have a new artist on ‘The ‘Train,’ I 
see, my dear Yates! I have been looking at his work, 
and I have solveda problem. I find there és a man alive 
who draws worse than myself !” 

To Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Yates repeated the remark 
of Dickens, ‘‘ What a delightful man he is! what an 
extraordinary pity that he should have given up litera- 
ture for politics!” to the great amusement of the states- 
man. Of Sir Alexander Cockburn he quotes his retort toa 
gentleman who spoke of Ireland as a ‘‘ God-forsaken 
country ’—‘‘ It is not at present so much a God-forsaken 
as a Government-forsaken country.” lRecent events 
quite confirm Mr. Yates’s explanation that the ‘‘ eminent 
man of letters’ in a certain caustic article ia the ‘‘ Quar- 
terly,” whose bean ideal of a wife was a woman who 
would sit on a footstool at his feet, looking up fondly 
in his face, and only interrupt him to whisper that he 
was the handsomest creature on earth, was Edward 
Bulwer, Lord Lytton. 

Lord ‘Tennyson Mr. Yates had the curious felicity of 
meeting in company with his brother poet, Mr. Tupper ! 
Ife says that it was most amusing to watch their bear- 
ing toward one another. Of Carlyle he tells one good 
anecdote. It was ata dinner. A ‘‘certain pompous 
gentleman who still lives to adjust literary reputations ”’ 
disposed of some subject, or, as Dickens said, ‘‘ in his 
usual style took hold of it, made it into a smail parcel, 
and Jaid it away on a shelf, not to be moved thence any 
more,” It seems that after the oracle had delivered 
himself there was a dead silence, in the midst of which 
Carlyle, who had been blankly gazing at the great person- 
age opposite to him, said, in a truly absent manner, but 
perfectly audible, ‘‘ Rh, but you're a puir creatur—a 
puir, wratched, meeserable creatur,” and then went on 
with his dinner. 

Writing to Dickens to inquire the true authorship of 
‘‘“Adam Bede,” Mr. Yates received the oracular re- 
sponse: ‘‘Itis either Bradbury or Rvans” (Bradbury & 
Evans were the publishers of the book) ;: ‘* but Ido not 
think—it is Bradbury.” The characteristic modesty of 
Mr. Delane, the late editor of ‘‘The Times,” is pleasantly 
yshown in his reply to a request for permission to include 
him in the ‘‘ Celebrities at Mome:” ‘ Pray let me re- 
main at home, in the shabby little house 1 have occupied 
for the last thirty years, and where my anxious desire 
has always been to avoid becoming a celebrity.” Of 
the two Alexandre ])umases, je et fils, Mr. Yates tells 
the story that when the first successful novel of the son 
appeared, old Alexandre wrote to his son, as though to a 
stranger, congratulating hitn on his book, and adding 
that he ought to know something about the difliculties 
of novel-writing, as he had himseif been guilty of 
several. Alexandre /i/s replied in the same spirit, thank- 
ing his correspondent for his congratulations, of which 
he felt specially proud, as coming from one of whom he 
had often heard his futher speak in the highest terms ! 


of the London world in which he has flitted so busily 
for so many years, Mr. Edmund Yates fills out a 
brilliant book of memoirs, always readable and often 
instructive. His story includes an account of his lecture 
tour in this country, where he met ‘‘everybody,” and of 
the celebrities of which he makes only il!-natured 
remark—the old story of Baron Humboldt’s declaring 
that Bayard Taylor had ‘‘ traveled more and seen less ”’ 
thanany man heever knew. Mr. Yates’s visit was very 
profitable to him, and was followed by « permanent 
engagement as special correspondent in Europe to the 
‘‘ Herald.” Here ha won new laurels as a journalist, 
and before long established the ‘‘ World,” with an enter- 


and final success—he closes his memoirs, 


And so, with anecdote and incident and reminiscence | 


taining account of which—its origin, sims, law-suits, | 


Gue Home 


THE LANDLORD'S VISIT. 


By De Wirt CLINTON Lockwoon, 


LD Widow Clare, 
In a low-backed chair, 
Sat nid-nid-nodding 
While over the road 
Came Farmer McCrode 
A plid-plid-plodding. 


It was cold and snowing, and the wind was blowing 
At the rate of a hundred miles an hour; 

While the farmer was fretting and his countenance getting 
Each moment more angry, forbidding, and sour. 


‘She pays me no rent, although I have sent 
To her time and again for the money ; 
And now we shall see what she’!1 say to me, 
For the thing has long ceased to be funny.’’ 


Thus he muttered aloud, while the snow like a shroud 
Enveloped his burly old figure completely : 

And ’twas dark, but not late, when he entered the gute 
Of the tenant he was going to astonish so neatly. 


Disdaining to knock, he groped for the lock, 
And had already planted one foot on the sill, 
When, just by a chance, he happened to glance 
Through the window, and his heart for « moment stood 
still. 


Ile saw a woman nodding in a low old-fashioned chair ; 

Her face was sad and wrinkled, while silvered was her hair. 

A large and well-thumbed Bibie on her lap half-opened lay, 

And a cat was softly purring in a sympathetic way. 

A scanty pile of fagots, in the fireplace burning low, 

Lit up the room at intervals, and cast a mellow glow 

©'er the kindly, aged face, like the nimbus we are told 

Which used to hover round the foreheads of the martyred 
saints of old. 

And the landlord drew up closer, that he might the better 
look 

On the plainly lettered pages of the unfamiliar Book ; 

And the verse he dwelt the longest on, then read it through 
again, 

Was, ‘‘ Blessed are the merciful, for mercy they'll obtain.” 


-Now why he forebore to pusn open the door 

The farmer could offer no clear explanation ; 
Yet in spite of the storm, his heart had grown warm 
* As he stood gazing in with a strange fascination. 


Then after a while a queer sort of smile 
Lit up his brown face now and then ; 

And when, at the last, he turned round and passed 
Out into the snow-covered highway again, 


The smile was there still, and continued until 
Ile found himself facing the small village store. 
Though business was dull, the room was «ite full 
Of hard-working men whose day’s labors were o’er, 


And all lazily sat round the stove for a chat, 
Each comfortably resting his head on his hands ; 
But they rose in affright, and their faces grew white 


When the farmer burst in and poured forth his com- 


mands. 


‘* Just fetch me a sack, or a bag, and mind 
It’s the largest and strongest that you can find. 
Now put in some ’taters—a peck will do ; 
A package of flour, and some turnips, too ; 
A piece of pork, Wrapped good and strong, 
A nice smoked ham (don’t be s9 long !). 
Now throw iu a couple of pounds of tea— 
No, I won’t be stingy, make it three. 
Say, you over there, just stop your staring — 
Do you think I’m a lunatic out for an airing ? 
Some pepper and salt, and sugar, too ; 
‘Do I want ’em mixed” I'd like to mix you ' 
Some crackers and cheese, dried peaches and snuff ; 
An’ I reckon as bow you hev got ‘bout enough. 
Just gimme a lift —there, that is all right ; 
Charge ‘em to me ; and now—g>dol nig it !”’ 


So back o'er the road he went with his load, 
Tossed, like a ship in a storm, to and fro; 

But the heart of the farmer was very much warmer, 
Ard that make a great deal of difference, you know. 


Arriving once more at the old cottage door, 
Ile peered through the window, and saw with delight 
That good Widow Clare still slept in her chair, 
Unconscious of what was transpiriug that night, 
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Iie never quite knew just how he got through 

That low, narrow door with the load on his back, 
Nor how he was able to reach the small table 

And noiselessly lay down the burdensome sack : 


But in less than a minute, every single thing in it 
Was spread out before him 1n tempting array. 
The turnips kept still, as they seldom will, 
And not even a potato rolled off and away. 


The old cat looked wise, and puffed up twice her size, 
But, seeing no harm to her mistress was meant, 
She resumed her deep thinking, and her gray cyes 
were blinking, 
When at last from the room the strange visitor went. 


And now, once again, he pressed close to the pane, 
And endeavored to picture the widow’s surprise ; 
While it wasn’t the snow, as you and I know, 
That he brushed once or twice from his eyes. 


Then Farmer McCrode 
Went back o’er the road 
A plid-plid-plodding ; 
While still in her chair 
Sat old Widow Clare 

A nid-nid-nodding. 


GOD’S LEADINGS. 
© many hearts will come to-day the question, 
What have I to be thankful for? The cCcarest 
wish of my heart has been denied; I have no cause for 
gratitude ; I have lost faith. 

Do you mean what you say? Is your faith to be 
measured by the answers you receive to your prayers ? 
Do you only have faith in the friendship of God in pro- 
portion as he grants your requests ? When, because of 
his love, because of his foreknowledge, because you 
are his child, and he wishes to develop in you your 
highest possibilities, he does not accede to your wish or 
prayer, has he ceased to be your Father and your Friend ? 
No! this is only the first thought of the human 
heart ; underlying that thought is the great conscious: 
ness of (:od’s fatherly care. Sit quietly and review your 
whole life. Can you not trace the leading of the hand 
of a Father and a God in every step ; how the training 
or neglect of childhood has been part of the plan of 
God for your future * Even the mistakes of your life 
have frequently led to your best good. Now that the 
hand of the Father is laid so heavily upon you that 
you cannot take one step forward, will you doubt 
the love that has guided you so wisely tbrough the whole 
way ? 

Is it because you have not attained your ambition 
that the path before you is hopeless? Perhaps your 
* ambitions were greater than your capabilities, or your 
love for work. Know thyself, and resolve from hence- 
forth that the target at which you aim willbe movable, 
so that every time the arrow hits the mark it will bea 
sign to you that eye and arm are growing stronger and 
you can fire at longer range with a probability of hitting. 
Place the target at longer range and aim again, being 
assured that you will finally place it at the top, if effort 
and power are all in proportion. 

Ilas the year been one of {irritating obstructions, and 
your way hedged in by mud-holes and brooks instead of 
stone walls and roaring rivers? They are God's bul- 
works of protection. They have kept you in the path 
that was one of safety. (Greater obstructions and dan- 
gers would have called into effort the will that would 
have overcome them, and landed you in your new field 
of labor and enterprise unequipped for its dangers and 
opportunities. Keep your trust, and the way will be 
opened in due season. A Father's love is over you. 

Has death left a vacant chairin the home? Istheone 
face dear to you above al! others gone ? God help you if 
you cannot think that a Love greater than you can ever 
experience has called one of your circle home. 

‘Death is a mood of life. It is no whim 
By which life’s Giver mocks a broken heart. 
Death is life’s reticence. Still audible to Him, 
The hushed voice, happy, speaketh on apart.”’ 

Were you ina far country, traveling, with every proof 
of your citizenship with you, would not the thought 
that one you loved, and who loved you, was near the 
king give you consciousness of favor? Would not the 
thought of meeting that one when you reached the 
king's city thrill your heart through all the dangers, 
detentions, and weariness of journey ? Then let the 
thought that one of the home circle has become a King’s 
messenger cheer you. Open the windows of your soul 
to the King’s message, and wait. 

The heart may be heavy because of the uncertainties 
of the future. You sce no way opening before you. 
How will the responsibilities of the future be met ? These 
must be met each day only. Remember the story of the 
son of arich man who, after wasting one portion of his 
patrimony, was forced to come to his father each day for 
his daily share. When the father was asked for a reason, 


his reply was, that being compelled to come to him each 
day, the son learned to love and depend upon him as he 
would not were he made independent of the father’s 
constant care. 

May not the daily asking be part of a wise Father's 
plan for keeping his child close to him ? 

When the road is so dark or so obstructed that a step 
cannot be taken forward, wait quietly, and think how the 
way has been opened at previous periods of your history, 
and you have been able to kneel and thank God because 
he built obstructions and prevented you running on in 
your own impetuous course. Surely some things have 
come to you during the past year that give you cause 
for thankfulness. Friends have become dearer; new 
friends have entered into your life. Opportunities for 
helping others such as you never before possessed have. 
been given you. From the troubles and sorrows of the 
past year you have been able to sympathize with others 
as you never could before ; judgment is softened, weak- 
ness is excused, and men and women have become to 
you members of the brotherhood of God. 


A STORMY THANKSGIVING. 


By ONE or THE FaAmity. 


T was an awfulday. It had snowed all night, but the 
intense cold now seemed to have frozen up the sky. 
Ilere and there an animated ulster was visible working 
its way, crab-like, along the street. Only the wind was 
in holiday spirits, and it was in high frolic. When 
Mr. Gleason opened the front door to make up his mind 
if it were possible for his daughter Helen and the chil- 
dren to get up to the usual Thanksgiving dinner at the 
old home, the wind pushed him half out to the side- 
walk, slammed the door behind him, doused his face 
with snow, pinched his ears and shricked into them 
like a troop of savages, and threw a scuttle-door down 
at him from the house across the street. 

“No,” said he, as he scrambled back into the house, 
‘* Helen and the children can’t get here to-day. George 
is snow-bound beyend Schenectady, and of course 
brother Richard couldn’t go out with such a cough as 
he has on him. We'll have to like ourselves pretty 
well, and be thankful for a good house over our heads.” 

“It is too discouraging for anything,” said Mrs. 
Gleason. ‘‘ Such a dinner as I’ve arranged !” 

Little Katy was as cross as a cat’s cradle, because the 
new baby, that was named after her, couldn't be there. 
Tom was glum. Molly was fidgety. Everybody was 
out of sorts except Mr. . who always looked on 
the bright side of things ; though Molly declared it was 
because his face was like the sun, it made things bright 
by looking at them. Papa’s blessings, she said, were 
‘‘all in his eye.” 

‘‘ Well, Molly,” said Mr. Gicason, ‘‘then I am going 
to be thankful that I’ve got such an cye that I can see 
in even fault-finding Molly one of the best daughters a 
man ever bad. I suppose you are not, but I am going 
to keep the delusion that you are, just the same. You 
know that most of our happiness or misery comes from 
the way in which we look atthings. And when I com- 
pare our condition with that of other people and other 
times—” 

‘‘Other times! Pshaw, papa, you’re on your hobby 
again,” said Molly. ‘‘ But you know I don’t take any 
stock in the boasted progress of the age.” 

‘‘ You've forgotten Dr. Optimus’s sermon last Tbhanks- 
giving,” said her father. 

““No, I haven't,” said Molly, ‘‘ for I didn’t hear it. 
Just as soon as I heard his subject I began making a 
sermon in my own mind on the other side, and proved 
to my own satisfaction that we haven’t progressed a 
bit.” 

** Let’s have Parson Molly’s sermon,” said Tom. 

“ Well,” said Molly, ‘‘ there was the church we 
were in, the finest in the city, but there wasn’t a modern 
line in it except those which mar it. It is a spoiled 
reproduction of a medieval Gothic, copied on a small 
and cheap scale after some grand old cathedral built 
by the monks we so despise. Dr. Optimus is a lank, 
dilapidated creature, but he looked quite ‘grand in the 
Geneva gown, the pattern of which was cut in the time 
of John Calvin, whenever that was. Our miserable 
choir of three and a half voices had piped at the Te 
Deum, the anthem of past ages. And I sat there, 
proud as a peacock, in my new old English dress ; and if 
I could only have had a Queen Bess collar and ruffles, I 
would have divided the admiration of all the empty 
seats with the eloquent preacher.” 

“Good !” said Tom. ‘Say, Moll, why don’t you 
marry some old fellow, some veritable antique ; or, 
better yet, live an old maid like the adorable Betsy ?” 

“Yes,” continued Molly, ‘‘and those were the days 
of gallantry, too. If you had lived then, Tom, you 


wouldn’t be so supercilious to your sister, but, like Sir 
Walter Raleigh, would spread your cloak in the mud 
for the dainty maiden queen to walk on; that is, you 
‘would do lots of nice things for me you never think of 
doing.” 


** Suppose, now,” said Mr. Gleason, ‘‘ we spend a part 


of the day in finding out, so far as we can, how we 
would be living if our lot had fallen three hundred 
years earlier, say in the time of Queen Elizabeth ; and 
let's report after dinner. We would, of course, belong 


we do now. Tom, you read up that good chapter in 
Macaulay, and I'll skim the encyclopedia, and Molly—” 

‘Oh, I'll transport myself bodily into those times by 
finishing Charles Kingsley’s ‘ Westward, Ho!” said 
Molly. 

As they were removing the remains of sometbing like 
the twentieth course from the dinner-table, Mr. Gleason 
knocked for order on the side of his tumbler witha 
wish-bone which Katie had picked dry, and said : 

‘** Now for one of the days of Merry Old England ! 
a cold November day in the reign of Queen Bess! 
Hlow shall the day begin ?” 

‘With getting up, of course,” said Katie. 

‘*No, it doesn’t,” said Molly. ‘‘ At least mine never 
does; for I begin by turning over in bed and going to 
sleep again.” 

wouldn't,” said Tom, ‘‘if you knew what sort 
of a bed was under you inthe year 1580. It would be 
only a bag stuffed with heather, rushes, or straw. King 
Henry the Eighth was the first Englishman who slept on 
a feather bed, and they were still nabob luxuries. I’m 
sure the only springs under yours would be your own 
bones.” 

‘‘Then I'd spring out,” said Molly. 

‘‘T doubt it,” said Tom. ‘‘ You’d be more apt to put 
your shoes on in bed first. For, you know, they hadn't 
saw-mills in England until 1668, and of course few 
houses had any floors, except the hard packed earth, or 
flat stones cold as toad-skins, covered with husk mats 
which would give you St. Vitus’ dance to touch with 
your bare toes.” 

‘She couldn’t wait for mother to come and open the 
register before she got up, a3 she does now,” said Mrs. 
Gleason. 

‘‘ No,” said Tom ; ‘‘the only heating apparatus I find 
registered in the books is a heap of peat or wood in the 
middle of the room, with a hole in the roof above it for 
the smoké to go out of. If papa was well off we might 
have a big fireplace filling half the room, so that you 
could take your choice to roast or freeze. This room 
would be a whole suite of apartments in one—parlor, 
dining-room, bed-chambers, and woodshed.”’ 

‘* There would be some advantage in that,” said Mrs. 
Gleason, ‘‘for Tom wouldn't spend half the time he 
now does in dressing.”’ : 

‘“No,” said Mr. Gleason, ‘‘for he would not have 
much to dress with. The Dutch loom, which brought 
woven goods within the reach of common people, wasn’t 
introduced into England until 1698. Tom = would 
probably jump into a leather bag, called a suit, one that 
his grandfather lived and died in, and which he no more 
thought of wearing out than a turtle does of wearing 
out his shell. Mother and the girls would wear rough 
woolen hand-knit skirts and hoods ; for, of course, being 
only a® common man, I could not afford to buy linen, 
and cotton fabrics were not used until a generation 
later.” 

‘‘That,” said Tom, ‘‘ wouldn’t make any difference 
with the time Molly would spend at the looking-glass. 
She would getin her full hour of self-admiration.” 

‘*No, Tom,” said Mr. Gleason. ‘‘ You are not ‘ pre- 
vious’ enough, for common folks then had no looking- 
glasses. They were brought at great expense from 
Venice, and were as rare as good looks themselves. The 
first made in England was in 1673. You would have 
to polish up a piece of brass as the reflector of vour ad- 
mirable features.” 

‘*That wouldn't make a particle of difference with 
Tom,” ssid Molly. ‘‘ He is accustomed to looking at 
brass when he goes to the mirror ! Of course he wouldn't 
have any watch to tell him that he was wasting his time, 
for they were scarce, and so big that one needed a skirt 
pocket to carry it in. And clocks were only used as 
curiosities, for they kept time as if their wheels were 
windmills.” 

‘“‘Let’s have a little more charity for cach other, chil- 
dren,” said Mr. Gleason, ‘‘for we will all have a hard 
time before we get through our imaginary day. Let's 
see what we can get for breakfast.” 

‘*Oh, I’m prepared foranything,” said Tom. ‘‘ Coffee 
and rolls will do me.” 

‘‘Tea and toast is all I would want,” said Mrs. 
Gleason. 

‘** Altogether too modern, my dears. It was 1641, in 
the reign of Charles I., that a student from the island of 
Crete introduced the strange beverage called coffee to 
the young epicures at Oxford. -And not until 1666 did 

Lords Ossory and Arlington introduce tea, as a court 
drink, at sixty shillingsa pound. I am afraid we would 
have to be content with water, unless we could stand the 
cheap ale or the usquebaugh of the wild Scot or Irish- 
man ; for, of course, we would not be rich enough to 


buy the wines brought from the southern climes, which 
were far more expensive in those days than in ours, for 
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there were no steamers, or even swift sailing vessels, 

weaving distant lands together by constant exchange of 

commodities. For meats, too, we would be about as 
badly off ; for unless we owned a forest full of ourown 
deer, or had a conscience for poaching, we must be cen- 

tent with pork. A slice of beef or mutton was such a 

rarity that, exceptin the Fall of the year, they were 

scarcely obtainable by the rich.” 

‘‘But,” said Tom, ‘‘ thanks toSir Walter Raleigh, we 
might get a potato. In 1586 he brought specimens from 
Virginia.” 

‘‘ But,” said Mr. Gleason, ‘‘though Sir Walter soon 
succeeded in raising them on his Irish plantation, they 
were not generally found in the English markets until 
after 1750. No! we will have to be content with oat- 
meal porridge, made with goat’s milk, for our breakfast 
bill of fare. 

‘‘For dinner! Let’s see! We must have a good one. 
We can't get turkeys; they have just been introduced 
from America. If we have invited company, and must 
be a little fashionable, I read in an old book, ‘a boar’s 
head will be first and foremost at the board; thena 
peacock, food for lovers and meat for lords.’” 

_ ** Yes,” chimed in Tom, ‘‘ Macaulay says of the times 
of James IL., nearly a hundred years later, ‘ Noblemen 
were destitute of comforts the want of which would be 
intolerable to a modern footman; farmers and shop- 
keepers breakfasted on loaves the very sight of which 
would raise a riot in a modern workhouse.’ ” 

- T should think the poorest people might get plenty 
of good flour, for the ground wasn’t any stingier then 
than now,’’s:id Mrs. Gleason. 

‘Yes, it was,” said Tom. ‘‘ You know England 
can’t raise now enough grain to feed its people ; but then 
it was worse. Farmers didn’t know how to get good 
crops. An acre which now gives from twenty to thirty 
bushels of wheat then harvested only about six. During 
the past eighty years English soil has been made to feed 
seven million more population than it did at even the 
beginning of the present century. The rich people in 
the old time used to eat up all the good grain, and there 
was no Chicago to feed the hungry of London as now. 
‘‘But the worst of it,” added Tom, after a yawn, as he 
leaned back in his chair and opened a cigar-case, ‘‘ was 
that the poor fellows couldn't bavea smoke to cure their 
indigestion of peacocks’ feathers and boars’ tusks. 
Tobacco was just introduced ; tax onit, six snillings and 
tenpence a pound. They used it as legal currency. 
Talk about girls being worth their weight in gold! In 
1620 ninety young ladies sold themselves as wives to the 
Virginia planters for 150 pounds of tobacco apiece. 
An awful dear bargain for the planters, wasn’t it, 
Molly ?” 3 

‘‘ Not half so dear a hargain as you are making, Tom, 
selling out your good manners for your cigars. I'd 
rather be a wife of a tobacco planter than a slave, as 
you are, to the tobacco habit.” 

‘* Let's call quits, Molly ; you have got the best of 
me,” said Tom, reaching back for the last ‘‘ Ilarper’s 
Weekly” on the side-table. | 

‘‘ [old on, Tom,” cried Mr. Gleason, ‘‘ You know 
we are now living 500 years ago, and there were no news- 
papers then. The first one published in England was, 
I think, by Roger l’'Estrange, in 1663. Besides, if you 
had one, you couldn’t read it. Even the squires and 
country gentry seldom indulged in that useless accom- 
plishment. Indeed, we could not talk as we are now 
doing. There were no histories among the mas-<es, only 
wild stories of giants and crusaders, lying legends of 
church and pagans, which grew more extravagant as 
they were repeated by superstitious people. There was 
no science to talk about, except such as was mixed up 
with alchemy and astrology. Even Prime Minister 
Cecil consulted the stars to find the fortune of the 
queen.” 

‘If I were living in those times,” said Molly, ‘‘ 1 would 
seek my fortune from the stars, too; the southern stars 
and the western stars that lured the brave fellows to 
the sea for adventures.” ) 

‘ That is, if you were a man,” said Tom. 

‘Yes, and if I was a woman 1 would,” rejoined 
Molly. ‘‘And if they would not have me as a sailor, 1 
would pray to be transformed into a wooden figure-head, 
and fasten myself on the prow of one of Hawkins’s or 
Drake's ships.” 

‘ You would draw half the young fellows of England 
after you if you did,” said Mr. Gleason, firing with 
Molly's enthusiasm. 

‘‘And grand fellows they were, too,” said Molly. 
‘‘None of your brainless, heartless sort of dudes, such 
as we have now.” 

Molly was as good as engaged to Dr. Simsim, a young 
homeopathic physician, and Tom couldn't hold in. 
‘Yes, Moll, what a change would come over Simsim 
No lavender kids and sugar pills, I tell you! The sur 
geons were the barbers, and as all medical practice 
ended in bleeding, your young man would be hanging 
around a striped pole, waiting for a job, with a pork- 
sticker in his hand, instead of dancing up fashionable 


for his visits, I wish we could go back to that age of 
heroism.” 

“Tut! tut!’ said Mother Gleason. 

But Tom was remorseless, 

‘‘Why, I believe if it hadn't been for the fun I 
poked at her about that young minister, she would have 
married him last winter. I don’t believe he'll ever 
earn more than the shucks which. some stingy country 
congregation will give him. If he’d lived in the good 
old times of which we are speaking, let’s see what sort 
of a cove he would have been. A young Levite. ac: 
cording to Macaulay, got his board and ten dollars a 
year, for which he must groom the horses and teach the 
children of the man who boarded him. Clarendon 
complains that such was the folly of some damsels of 
culture that they actually married clergymen. (Queen 
Elizabeth forbade even servant-girls to marry the young 
ministers without the special consent of their masters 
or mistresses.” 

Molly was getting vexed, and, marching into the par- 
lor, with the remark that she ‘‘ wouldn't listen to such 
nonsense,” struck the piano, when Tom shouted, ‘‘ None 
of that, Molly, for we haven't got any piano in the reign 
of (QJueen Bess. Schrider invented itin 1717. Regale 
yuurself with this from the book : ‘ Of all music there 
was nothing in England that either pleased the soul or 
charmed the ear.’” 

But Molly drowned Tom's voice with rollicking vari. 
ations of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” It was getting dark. 
Tom proposed, asa peace offering, to take Molly to acon. 
cert, which was advertised asa grand affair. The storm 
had stopped. But Molly declined. No, it wasn’t be- 
cause she expected Dr. Simsim ; but just for consist- 
ency’s sake, for she didn’t believe they had any fine 
concerts in the reign of Queen Bess, 

‘itight !” said Mr. Gleason. ‘‘ With the exception of 
a few theaters in London, (miserable little dens they 
were, too,) the people had no evening entertainments, 
except such as they invented in their own houses, or 
found in the brawls of the tavern. Besides, it wasn’t 
safe to go out at night. There were no police; thieves 
had full liberty under the starlight. There were no 
strect lamps. The streets were narrow, with the sewer 
on top of the ground in the middle, and unless you 
walked in it—for there were no sidewalks—you would 
probably be soused by the slops which, at night, were 
thrown from the windows into the streets below.” 

Molly sauntered to the parlor windows, and sat down 
to look for her—stars. Mr. and Mrs. Gleason talked 
about the religious troubles of those olden times ; of 
how, being Dissenters, had they lived in the reign of 
James or Mary, they might have had their ears cut off 
or their nostrils slit for attending conventicles. 

Tom, his cigar having burned out, and being over- 
come by dinner and the heat of the register, fell asleep. 
Hle dreamed that he was going out to Yonkers to see 
Miss Stuart and pop the question. Of course there was 
no railroad. The carriage road was impassable with 
mud, Near Spuyien Duyvel they stuck fast; and while 
prying the coach out with fence rails, they were set 
upon bya yelling crowd headed by Jack Falstaff, Prince 
Hal, Guy Fawkes, and other notable historic tramps, and 
would have been killed had not Molly awakened him by 
her sudden dash to the front door to kt in Dr. Simsim. 


CANNED GOODS. 


T the meeting of the Medico Legal Society, held 
November 19, at Columbia College, New York, 
a paper was read on Poisoning by Canned Goods, con- 
tributed by Dr. Thomas Stevenson, of London. The 
subject of the healthfulness or ub healthfulness of canned 
goods is so important at the present time that we feel 
warranted in giving an extract from Ir. Stevenson's 
paper, and a part of the discussion : 


‘* Acute metallic poisoning is not known in this country 
[England] from canned goods. Now and then cases of 
acute poisoning occur that may be traced to the use ef 
canned meats, but there is every reason to believe that 
this has occurred only when the goods were tainted or bad. 
An inquest was held in 1883, at Pimlico, a suburb of Lon- 
don, where it was alleged that death was due to pvison- 
ng by nitrate of tin, and a tin or can of meat was shown 
from which by corrosion tin had been removed from the 
iron on which it had been deposited, but I could not find 
any analysis confirmatory of the supposition. In February, 
1884, several cases occurred in Glasgow of poisoning by 
eating provisions taken from atin can. The symptoms in- 
dicated gastro-enteritis. Chemical analysis showed that the 
food contained traces only of tin, and this being the rie in 
canned goods, these cases of tin poisoning must be rejected. 
I have never met a case of acute metallic poisoning from 
canned goods ina varied experience of thirteen years. That 
canned goods usually contain traces of tin has been proved 
by several British chemists, and the fact is believed to be 
well estabiished. That such provisions when eaten do not 
usually prod:ce any serious illness is a matter of common 
experience. I have made many experiments upon this sub- 
ject, and have fed dogs for weeks together with food con- 
taminated with tin compounds without producin,; any per- 
ceptible injury. I have also watched the effect of the daily 
use, for a lengthened period, of tin-contaminated food by 


door-steps to see silly young maidens who were dying 


adults without discovering any injurious effects. I am not 


prepared to say that tin compounds are inert, but evidence 
is wanting to show that daily ingestion of fractions of a 
grain of tin compounds is manifestly injurious to health.’’ 

** Dr. Irwin, in commenting upon the paper of Dr. Steven- 
son, said: ‘It is necessary to determine whether canned 


if so, are they or either of them likely to injure the public 
health. The paper of Dr. Stevenson gives strong evidence 
that these goods contain salts of tin. Professor Atfield 
‘says: ‘The public have not the faintest cause for alarm 
from the use of tin.’’ Itis the opinion of physicians gener- 
ally that canned goods are injurious to health. There is no 
doubt about lead beirg a poison, and if it can be found in 
canned goods it will surely produce muchinjury. The power 
of arsenic and yellow salt of zinc is seen from the minute 
doses in which they are given to patients. Salts of tin are 
not in the materia medica. I have never prescribed them, 
and do not know of any physician who has. They are only 
used in commercial pursuits. Tin filings in the olden times 
were given as a vermifuge, on the basis that they would 
prove rather unpleasant tothe digestive organs of worms. 
Salts of tin are a corrosive irritant poison, yet there is not 
one case of a fatal result on record where it has been taken. 
I was called in 1872 to attend a woman who had gastro- 
enteritis after partaking of a heavy meal of canned salmon, 
which terminated fatally, but no analysis was made for poi- 
son. There is no doubt that a large amount of the sickness 
that appears after eating canned goods is due to the fact 
that in many instances provisions are put into cans that are 
already far advanced in decomposition. Much can be said 
on both sides of this subject. I lived for a year on canned 
goods that had passed threugh the extremes of temperature, 
and have known others that did the same thing without 
injury, and again I have known people after eating these 
goods to become geriously ill. That canned goods will in 
time become putrid and unfit to be eaten may be assumed 
without contradiction. A law should be passed compelling 
packers to stamp the date when goods were put up on the 
outside of the can.’ ”’ 

The safety of the public health depends largely on 
the safeguards placed about the manufacture and sale 
of prepared goods. Thatcanned goods will be used by a 
large proportion of the public is without «uestion. They 
are a great convenience to the housewife who is forced 
by change or circumstance to do her own work. As 
her first duty is the care of the health of her household, 
and the second that she should carry that care without 
its being a perceptible weight, she should demand from 
her grocer that all goods furnished should be in a first- 
class condition. A united demand on the part of the 
intelligent housekeepers of the country would create a 
supply. It is a great pity that the use of articles which 
are at times so great a convenience should be fraught 
with danger. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[ The editor of this department will be glad lo receive questions, sug - 
gestions, and experiences for this column. | 


I was much interested in the nice, full account given last week 
as to the educational advantages of certain places in Germany 
and their comparative claims forjattention and residence. Iam 
myscif personally interested in the matter, as, being alone in the 
wor'd with my little girl, I have determined to go abroad as soon 
as I shall hear of a town where opportunities for instruction and 
pleasant climate and agreeable life can all be combined. lam 
constantly on the lookout for information of this character, and 
was therefore much pleased to read this letter. The writer fa- 
vors Dresden. Will you allow me to contribute to this discussion 
a little scrap from my scrap-book that was sent to me by a friend 
last spring? I do not know what paper it is taken from : 

The river, dividing Dresden into two parts, is frozen over, 
as usnal, and you ean see from this criterion what the tempera- 
ture is, which averages in January below that of yours in New 
York. Then, besides the cold, that would be bad enovgh by 
itself alone, we have winds that how! irresistibly through the 
streets, driving all people off them at times excepting those 
whose necessity calls them to front the fierce blasts. In addition 
to the cold and the wind and the rain, rain, rain, dull, dark 
skies ominously overspread the city from the beginning to the 
end of the season. Indeed, one misses most of all the clear, 
bright atmosphere and the lovely sunshine, often dazzlingly 
beautiful, of our New York winter. 

“ Would you think there was nothing left to make our miv. 
fortune complete? Ah, you have not been in Dresden at this 
time of the year! The days are so short! You see, we aro 
ten degrees further north in latitude than you are, and the days 
are so brief in length that one like myself, who prefers not to 
employ the eyes much by night, cannot accomplish a great deal 
in the way of study; that is, with any regard for health and out- 
of-door exerctse.”’ 

Now, here is a description of the weather last winter in Dres- 
cen, and | confess it influenced me from thinking of going to 
the cold, gloomy, rainstricken city. Such a place would be 
especially open to the attack of cholera any epidemie that 
might be raging in Europe. 1 have made persistent and minute 
inquiry from people who have had experience in Continental 
residence, and they nearly all agree that this compact statemert 
of the climate of Dresden corresponded to what they had them- 
selyes seen there or heard from friends. From all report it 
would thus seem that the Dresden winter is colder than even 
our freezing season ; that there is absolutely no limit to the rain 
that may pour down; that the dull leaden sky is uncheered for 
months by a single ray of sunshine: that the wind is furious; 
and that the days are too brief and too dark for both exercise 
and study. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, you will print some letters from those who 
have something to say upon this subject. 

Respectfully yours, G L. 


If you wait to find “ opportunities for instruction and a 
pleasant climate and agreeable life”? in their perfection in 
any one place, we fear you will remain on this side of the 
Atlantic without them. It is certainly worth while to at- 


tend to such a testimony as you quote, but we should wait for 


goods are contaminated by tin, lead, zinc, or arsenic, and — 
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further testimony before accepting it as final. Munich is | broidery. The kitchen is not so enjoyable as this | very queer table, too, for it was hinged to the wall, and, } 
by many highly regarded as an advantageous place for] room!’ You would all have to go without pumpkin | if you wished to have more room in the parlor, all you : 


need to do was to remove the leg, and let it hang on the 
wall. For light, there were the funny little windows, 
just eight inches high, in the roof, each window having | 
lace curtains caught back with blue ribbons. On the 
walls were pictures and shelves full of books and dinner 
plates and other sensible bric-i-brac. There were also ; 
two staterooms, with windows one foot square, in the 
stern. It is important to remember these things. 

The ‘‘ Lively Dolphin ”’ was on her last trip up the 
river. By the time she reached Buffalo perhaps both 
canal and river would be closed with ice. As there 
were many boats going up, the great white steamboat 
had all she could do to drag the immense tow ayainst 
the stream. There were twenty-eight canal-boats, in 
three long lines, towing at some distance behind the. 
steamer, and the ‘‘ Lively Dolphin” was the odd boat 
at the end of the tow. The fleet was like a floating vil- 
lage. Nearly all the boat captains had their families on 
board, and there were children in plenty to be seen on ; 
the white decks here and there. As the boats were ; 
drawn up close together, it was easy, if you were a good 
jumper, to go from boat to boat the whole length of the  — 
tow. The First Mate had often traveled in this manncr, ‘ 
at home on the voyage, and thought no more of roaming 
from boat to boat to sce the other girls than stay-ashorc. 
girls think of calling on girl friends in the next block. 
As it was Thanksgiving Day, there was a great deal of 
visiting going on. It was said that Captain Jones, of the 
‘*Polly Pickles,” would have his fiddle out after din 
ner, and that there would be fine times on the broad 


study. We should be glad to receive letters from those 
who have tried it. We must recognize, however, in all 
single testimony that peculiarities of taste, state of Pealth, 
and condition of the spirits will very much affect the judg- 
ment, and what will please one thoroughly will be as thor- 
oughly unpleasant to another. Anyone going abroad to 
live must be prepared to suffer some disadvantages. |’ara- 
dise bas not been removed to any congenial city, so far as 
we have heard. 


pie this Thanksgiving. 
For « boy or girl to make an enjoyable, lovable man 
or woman they must be willing to take the first steps 
in the school-room. ‘They must learn to give up will- 
ingly present pleasure for future good—a good that will 
be for both themselves and others. 
Playmates—how thankful you are forthem! How 
much of all your enjoyment comes because you have 
eg jg | them to enjoy your good times and good things with you ! 
and words, Why, you cannot count all the things for which you 
The idea is much older. The sentence first made its appear- should be thankful ; sv the best way will be to sprinkle 
ance in Ieraltha, asthe last Mishna of Lots, chapter ix. | your thanks through the year, by thanking God each 
Mishna (instruction) is a word applied by the Jews to the | day for what you have received ; and even then you will 
oral law, which is divided in six parts. The Jewish Talmud | need one Thanksgiving Day to stop and think of all the 
is a commentary on the Mishna. The references to that good things that come into your life. 
are: Talmud, Jesus, spakulum, chapter ili., page6 ; Talmud, How shocked you are if one of your playmates ac- 
cepts a gift from your father without saying ‘‘ Thank 
St. Sarah, d, loc. ere ads 
ben Yair says, the doctrines of religion are resolved into (or . Do you say Thank you” to the ITeavenly 
are next to) carefulness; carefulness into vigorness ; 
vigorness into guiltlessness; guiltlessness into abste- 
miousness ; abstemiousness into cleanliness: cleanliness 
into godliness, equal to holiness, ete. 

No translation can render it exactly. 
‘Cleanliness next (or akin) to godliness. ’ 


By BARNARD. 


LLEN LOUISA LOCKHART, aged twelve, was 
a singular creature. She was rather short, very 
strong for so young a lady, and was known to a great 
many people between Buffalo and New York City as 
“The Firat Mate.” No one could tell just why she 
had received this honorable title, though many wise 


It is, liberally, 


A good authority states that faded photograplis may be 
restored in the following manner: 

Immerse the yellowed print in a dilute solution of bichlo- 
ride of mercury, until all the yellowness has disappeared ; 


then wash it well in water to remove the mercurial salt. This 
Some 


- restores no Jost detail, but removes the ‘‘sickly’’ color 
which buried the ‘‘ half tints,’’ and appears to prevent 
further loss of detail. Pictures thus heated have a warmer 
tone than originally, which varics somewhat, depending on 
whether gold or sulphur was used as the principal toning 
agent. Mounted photographs may receive this treatment 
by keeping them in close contact for a time with blotting- 
paper charged with the bichloride. 


A pear-tree which bears cracked or spotted fruit should 
be treated, according to the **‘ Popular Science News,”’ to a 
liberal dressing of wood-ashes over the soil as far as the 
branches of the tree extend. Then wash the bark thoroughly 
with strong soap-suds—that made from soft soap is best— 
with lime-water and a little flower of sulphur added. 


If A. F. FE. will send her address to this oMce, we w1ll for- 
ward the poem ‘‘To Whom Shall We Give Thanks ?”’ 


Our Youna Fotks. 
THANKSGIVING. 


NDER if the boys and girls who read this de- 

I rin: nt of The Christian Union have really 
thought what Thanksgiving Day means. My! what a 
chorus of voices floats up here ! and through the din can 
be distinguished, ‘‘ Turkey ! mince pie! purrpkin pie ! 
cranberry sauce! grandpa! pop corn! lots of fun!” 
Yes, all these things are part of the day, but where are 
the thanks? How the little faces lengthen, and how 


people thought they could tell you all about it. 
said that her father, Captain John JTockhart, was, of 
course, the Captain, as he was owncr and general man- 
ager, of the ‘‘ Lively Dolphin,” of Buffalo. Her mother 
was, as might be expected, generally recognized as the 
boat’s cook. So, when Ellen Louisa was born, she, 
being the cldest child, was, according to all marine 
rules, the First Officer. This was very appropriate, 
they said, for every one on the line, between one end of 
the State and the other, well knew that the baby girl 
ruled the entire boat’s company. As she grew older, 
and began to be a helper to her mother in the cabin, 
and to assist her father on deck, she became so compan- 
ionable that they called her the First Mate, as being a 
more social term than the First Officer. There was on 
the ‘‘ Lively Dolphin” some cther persons of impor- 
tance. There was baby brother, aged twenty months, 
and commonly known as the Midshipmite, because he 
was so very small; then there were C:vsar Augustus, 
the cabin cat; Long Tom Stivers, aged thirty-nine (he 
looked as if he might be nincty-four and three months, 
he was so very sunburned and wrinkled), and Squafiler, 
the dog on deck. There were, besides these, two other 
worthy creatures, who slept at night in the forward 
cabin, and were known as Charley and Tommy. They 
were a silent pair, and said to be rather negative in their 
dispositions, for the only words they were ever known 
to say in their lives were, ‘‘ Neigh! neigh!’ These 
good folks formed the company of the ‘“ Lively Dol- 


deck of the ‘‘ Polly P.” 


Just here the Captain and Chief Cook of the ‘‘ Lively 


Dolphin” appeared on deck. 


‘‘ Where are you going ?” said the First Mate. 
“We are going to call on Captain Thompson, at the 


head of the tow. You must mind the ship.” 


She did not say, ‘‘ Aye, aye, sir,” or pull her fore- 


lock, or hitch her clothes, in the nautical way. Perhaps 
this may lead one to think she was not a very nautical 
person, after all. 
girl ; and she really kissed her father’s sunburncd cheek, 
and said,.‘‘ Yes, father,” in the sweetest way possible, 
which beats the nautical style all to pfeces. 


She was something better—a good 


‘The turkey is in the oven, and haby is asleep, dear. 


If he wakes and cries, bring him on deck, and Iet him 
play in the hammock.” 


Come back soon.” 
““We shall not be gone long. Bea good girl, and 


attend to baby—and the turkey.” 


The First Mate walked along the deck, and saw the 
Cook and Captain cross to the stern of one of the boats 
in front, and go on toward the head of the tow. Then 
she sat down op the raised deck over the cabin where 
Charley and Tommy stood meditating on their late 
breakfast. The ‘‘ Lively Dolphin ” was drawn up close 
to the stern of the middle boat of the three that formed 
the end of the tow. A stout and very long rope was 
fastened to the stern of the boat in front, and then 


quickly thinking caps are put on! “ Thanks? why— |] phin.” Stop! There was onc other—a baby, born on} wound round a Dfg iron cleat’ on the deck of the : 
why—a fellow always has Thanksgiving Day, every | board, like the other children, but as he only stayed on | ‘Lively D.” The rope was much too long for ; 
year.” board a few months, he was always known as “‘ Little | the purpose, and all that was not in use beyond the f 

Yes, and what for? That's what I want you to tell me. | Passenger.” He fell asleep on one voyage, and they let | cleat was coiled up on deck. Somehow the rope 4 

Now, I'll tell you what I thinkit’s for. It is that one | him rest on a certain breezy hill between Albany and | seemed to attract her attention, and then she remem. 
day out of 365 we may stop and count up all the things | Rondout, with a white stone to mark the place, and | bered hearing her father say the cleat was loose, and ; 
for which we should be thankful. We must add up | every time the ‘‘ Lively Dolphin” passed that pace, the | when the boat was laid up for the winter, at the end of : 
two sums—one of good things that are in our lives, and | flag was lowered out of respect for the Little Passenger | this trip, it must be repaired. 3 


one of things that are not good. Dear, dear! what a 
great long sum one makes, and what a tiny little sum 
the other makes! Besides, how shamed we are when 
we try to count upthe bad things, because we find we 
brought them all into our lives ourselves! They are all 
the result of disobedience, bad temper, falsehood, 1azi- 
ness, and carelessness. Now start a new account, and, 
having learned the cause of the bad things in your life, 
determine that next year the sum of good will have 
swallowed up the sum of evil. 

But the good sum, how it grows! A home, witha 
father’s and mother’s love, so tender, so careful, s0 
helpful ; a school where every day somcthing new is 
learned. Sometimes it is hard, when there is good 
skating, to have to walk right past the pond, and spend 
the whole day in a stuffy room ; or when the hill is just 
right for coasting, and the big boys are out of the way, 
to have to spend all the time over lessons that are so 
stupid. But what would you do if you could not read, 
or write, or count moncy, or learn how to go about the 
country, or what was on the other side of the world ? 
No one would enjoy you, and you could not enjoy the 
company of those about you. Did you ever watch your 
mother make the pies for Thanksgiving?’ The pump- 
kin was brought in. First it must be cut and peeled, 
then stewed, then rubbed through the sieve, then eggs, 
milk, and various other things added. When the 
pumpkin was all fixed, the crust must be made, and 
put in the pie-dish, and filled, andthe pie baked. It 
makes your mouth water to think of it. Suppose the 
mother had stopped at the very beginning, and said : 


who had gone ashore. 

Now, the best way to find out what kind of a person 
any young lady or gentleman may be is to sce what they 
do. This, in the case of the First Mate, is very impor- 
tant; for, like many people who live on the water, she 
was a silent young thing, more given to doing than 
talking. 

It was Thanksgiving Day, right in the middle of the 
H[udson River. The good people on either shore had 
been to meeting to hear the Thanksgiving sermon. The 
‘*Lively Dolphin” was just opposite Haverstraw when 
the bells began to ring. It was an Indian Summer day, 
warm and pleasant after a week of cold weather, and 
the First Mate sat on the deck, and listened to the faint 
tinkle of the church bells on shore, and wondered if all 
the folks ashore were to have such a grand dinner as her 
mother was preparing in the tiny cabin below. There 
was to be a turkey, with cranberry sauce, and two 
kinds of pies, and a very noble plum pudding, with a 
fine collection of plums inside. Perhaps, if the weather 
continued warm, they would have the Thanksgiving 
dinner on deck. 

Here it is, perhaps, proper to say that the ‘‘ Lively 
Dolphin ” was a canal-boat—a truly noble craft, painted 
white, with a blue stripe on the sides. Near the bows 
was a cabin for Charley and Tommy and a stateroom 
for Long Tom Stivers. At the stern was the Captain’s 
cabin—the most delightful, and certainly one of the 
smallest, homes in the world. There was a parlor, kitch- 
en, and sitting-room all in one, with the smallest stove 
ever seen in one corner, a reed organ in the other cor- 


“J will not cut the pumpkin; I want to do this em- 


| ner, and a table in the middle of the carpeted floor; a 


‘‘Wouldn’t be very pleasant to have it fall out in the 
night, and leave us adrift. I’ve a great mind to fix it.” 

She did not really say all this, for she was not given 
to talking. She must have thought it, for she presently 
went to the coil of rope, pulled out the end and dragged 
it across the deck, and knotted the end to the other 
cleat in regular ship-shape style. 

‘* Now, if it does break loose, the rope will hold her 
till they can stop the tow and tie her up again.” 

Then she went slowly back to the stern, went below, 
and looked at the precious turkey asleep in his oven, 
and at the Midshipmite asleep in his berth. Everything 
was all right, and she returned again to the deck. By 
this time the tow had reached the great bend in the 
river above Haverstraw Bay, and was just turning to 
the cast in a great sweep. Just in front were the 
mountains standing like a vast wall to block the way. 
Astern was a long reach far down the river. There was 
a steam barge about a mile astern, coming slowly up 
behind the tow. 

Just here she noticed that the ripple that always 
boiled and bubbled at the stern of the boat had disap- 
peared. Had the tow stopped? She shaded her eyes 
with her hand, and looked ahead to see if the steamer 
had stopped. It had disappeared round the bend in the 
river, and the First Mate ran forward to get a better 
view. 

Just as she expected : the iron cleat had pulled out: 
it had disappeared, dragged overboard by the tow-line. 
The line was slowly running overboard, and the boat 
coming toa stop. The boats at the end of the tow were 
drawing away from her, and the rippling wake bebind 
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them was growing wider and wider. The First Mate 
comprehended the situation at once, and sprang to the 
end of the rope, and knotted it again as tightly as she 
could. Not an instant too soon, for presently it straight- 
ened up out of the water, stretched tight, while showers 
of spray fell from it, wrung out by the strain. She 
walted for a moment, to see if the rope would hold. 
The ‘Lively Dolphin” had lost her headway, and 
dragged hard on the rope, till it seemed as if it would 
certainly part. 

‘Guess it will hold till father comes back, and then 
they will have to signal the steamer to stop while the 
‘Lively D.’ is hauled in again and made fast. It 
will take ever so long, and the turkey will be done to 
death. Suppose I must steer hér now.”’ 

This was her thought as she stood at the bow of the 
boat. She waited a moment to see if any of the people 
on the tow had seen what had happened. The families 
of the last boats had gone down to dinner, and the near- 
est man was on the second boat beyond, reading a news- 
paper. Just here she heard a whistle astern. 

It was the steam barge. She hadovertaken the rear 
of the tow, and had seen what had happened. 

‘Allright! Suppose she thinks some one ought to 
take the tiller. The boat will yaw this way and that 
if I don’t keep her straight. Wish I could make the 
folks hear me.” 

This was all. Wer duty—and she meant to do it. 
She lifted the heavy tiller, put it in the rudder-post, and 
then, with all her girlish strength, began to stcer the way- 
ward “Dolphin.” She (the ‘‘ Lively seemed to 
have strange notions. First she wanted to run off to 
starboard, and when the First Mate brought her back to 


the right road, away she would pull off to larboard. 


The steam barge drew up alongside the ‘“ Lively 
Dolphin,” and the Captain leaned out of his window in 
the pilot-house and looked down on the young girl stcer- 
ing the heavy canal-boat. | 

‘* Where's your folks, Captain ?” 

“Gone visiting up the tow. She nearly broke loose 
just now. Would you mind whistling to ’em, sir? 
They don’t see it yet.” 

‘* You all alone on the boat, Captain ?” 

‘‘No. The Midshipmite—” 

Midship—what ?” 

“The baby, sir. He’s asleep below. Couldn’t you 
whistle, sir. The turkey’s in the oven, and it will be 
done to death.” 

All this was spoken quickly, as'the big barge forged 
past; and a moment after, her stern came abreast the 
stern of the ‘‘ Lively Dolphin.” 
First Mate saw two children playing on the narrow 
deck at the stern of the barge, and one of them, a boy, 
had ¢limbed upon the top of the rail. Nothing unusual 
tosee boys and girls on freight steamers and barges, for 
the captains often Hved on their boats, and many a child 
knows no other home save the cabin, has no other play- 
ground than the deck. The surprise was that the boy 
ventured to climb to the top of the rail. 

‘<T[fe will fall off if he does not look out, and be half 
mile astern before they can stop her.” 

The barge was a propeller, and was sending upa 
fountain of white water at the stern, for the boat was 
light and high out of water, while the narrow wake ex- 
tended far back behind the ‘Lively D.” Just then 
there was a faint odor of somcthing burning. 

‘‘Deary me! I do wish that man would whistle. The 
folks don’t seem to see what’s happened, and the turkey 
is just spoiling.” 

Then she stooped down by one of the tiny windows 
in the raised deck and opened the little sash. 

‘* Lie still, deary ! Mother's coming soon. 
fellow, for sister is—what’s that ?” 

There seemed to be a child's voice calling for help, 
but, at the very instant, the deep roaring whistle began 
to sound. 

“Qh! the boy has fallen overboard. Port yer helm— 
port yer helm !” 

This she said to herself—giving herself commands to 
swing the boat toward the white water at the stern of the 
barge. 

“Oh, I see him. No, that’s his hat—No! My! 
He's a good swimmer.” 

She dropped the helm, and ran along the deck, and, 
grasping a rope, began to coil it upon her arm. 

“Catch it! Catch it! Now!” 

The rope flew in graceful circles through the air, and 
struck the water just astern of the boat. Suddenly 
there was a strain on the end of the rope, and she sat 
down on the deck just where she stood, and braced her 


Be a good 


feet against the low rail at the edge of the deck. The | 


boy had frantically grasped the rope, and was trying to 
pull himself aboard the ‘‘ Dolphin.” Poor little arms! 
It seemed as if they would be torn out. She lay as flat 
as she could to get a better purchase, well knowing that 
if she stood up the motion of the boat would drag her 
overboard. During all this the roaring whistle of the 
barge was gasping and coughing asif in distress. The 
other child had evidently given the alarm. Then 


another whistle boomed ,out- close behind her. She | 


To her surprise, the. 
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eraned her neck over her shoulder, and found that a big 
river steamer had come down on tae other side, and was 
close alongside. She had seen the trouble. 

‘Oh! if they would only stop her—stop her! I can’t 
hold on much longer.” 

Suddenly there was a jar, and the ‘‘ Lively Dolphin” 
seemed to reel in the water, and in an instant after three 
men were beside her, and the rope was taken by willing 
hands. It seemed as if she was torn to pieces, and she 
lay back on the deck, white and faint. : 

She couldn't tell how it all happened, but mother and 
father were beside her, and the captain of the barge, 
and some of the passengers and men of the river boat. 
She had seen it all, and had pulled up alongside, and the 
people had jumped down from her guards on the deck 
of the ‘‘ Lively Dolphin.” And there they were! The 
big tow stopped, and all doubled up in a snarl in the 
river; the barge near by, on one side, and the great 
passenger boat just casting loose, with all the passengers 
crowding the lofty decks and cheering like mad. 

‘‘T guess the turkey’s just burned to death !” 

‘* T’ve got a barrel o’ turkeys on the barge. Don't ye 
mind about that. You saved my boy’s life, and I’ll give 
you the whole lot soon as we can pull up ’longside.” 

The Captain said it was just as good a Thanksgiving 
dinner as ever they had, though it was past four o’clock 
before the new bird was ready. 

‘It’s all right, mother. We are not the only folks 
who has a thankful sperit. Suppose Captain Jenkins 
is glad to have his boy on the barge again, but he can’t 
be more thankful than we are for the First Mate.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nepheirsand Nicces : 

T is a very chilly day out-of-doors, a day that people 

call ‘‘ raw ;” the sky is gray, the clouds settled down 

all about us; the first snow of the season has fallen ; it 
stays in little clumps in sheltered places, but the streets 
are blacker and muddier for its coming. ut of all this 
I have come into a beautiful home. As my friend 
opened the door for me I felt a genial warmth, and now 
Lam seated in a comfortable chair before a bright fire. 
I know the furnace is burning brightly, for the halls are 
warm, and as I passed the library and the sitting-room 
on my way upstairs I saw cheery fires burning in each. 
While Iam resting here the dinner is being prepared. 
I shail have, Iam sure, good soup, a roast, some vege- 
tables, and a dainty pudding or ple, and some coffee 
and tea ; perhaps there will be other things added, but 
Iam sure of these. Yet in all this house there is not a 
particle of fuel ; the woodshed is swept clean and dusted ; 
the largest splinter of wood anywhere about this house 
is in the match safe ; the coal-bin has been emptied long 
aco, and no more coal is ordered ; yet my room grows 
warmer and warmer, and from the open door there is no 
cold draft from the halls. There! Is not this a sort of 
magic? It seems to me so. And now, as my friend 
comes into my room and, finding it too warm for my 
comfort, stoops to the floor, lo! my fire is almost out ; 
still, the grate is red; but that will gradually change 
until, if I wish it, there will be no heat atall. If this 
puzzles you as much as it does me, I know you will beas 
wide awake as Iam; for, although I am tired after a 
long journey, I cannot go to sleep; this wonderfully 
heated house is so strange to me, and yet so pleasant. 
There is no dust nor ashes to be taken up and carried 
out ; we need no shovel nor tongs, no poker nor hearth- 
brush, no coal-scuttle, no wood-basket ; the sound of the 
hatchet need never be heard, and the wood-saw and the 
ax can be put away. I suspect many of you who have 
to split the kindlings and bring in the wood would be 
glad to move into this house ; perhaps some of the older 
people who have to get up these cold mornings and 
make the fires would like to understand this mystery. 

There is one trouble about this. I am afraid not all 
who want this delightful relief from coal and ashes can 
have it. My friend’s coal-bin and wood-pile are about 
three-quarters of a mile away from her house, and about 
2.000 feet under the ground. Two thousand feet! 
Think how far down thatis! WhenI have to dig down 
one foot in my garden to make a nice bed for a favorite 
root, it seem3 a long distance, and whenI want Patrick 
to dig a deep hole for a new tree, three feet seems to him 
a long way down ; now think how far down 2,000 feet 
would be! Some of you will have known by this time 
how this beautiful heating is done; perhaps you have 
even seen the great flame come up out of the carth where 
a new gas well has been sunk, and the wonder may have 
become so familiar to you that it ceases to be a wonder. 

Whether there is a great reservoir of this gas far down 
underneath the surface of the earth, which has been 
filled in the past and whick will be emptied by and by, no 
one seems to know ; whether it has been made down in 
the far depths from day to day, and the supply will be 
kept up for untold years, we cannot tell. Certainly 
there is agreat deal yet unburned, if we may judge from 
the past, for wells which have been burning for nearly 
thirty years are not yet exhausted. 

Not far away from where I am are the great Bessemer 
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Steel Works. Only within a year or so they had to use 
hundreds of tons of coal. Now the coal-bins are all 
cmpty. Wego into the engine-rooms, where the great 
blasts are sent through the heated metal, and there is 
n» dust ; the ash-bins areemptied ; and, opening the fur- 
nace door, we see only the clear tlame made by this 
wonderful fucl—natural gas. 

I know I am taking too much space ; we ought to 
have heard all about this before from some of you who 
have used the gas or have seen it in use in houses or 
factories. It is reached in this way : A great derrick—I 
should think it would be called—is put over the place 
where they expect to find the gas, and the proper ma- 
chinery placed there for boring down through the earth. 
The tube, which goes down as fast as the hole is bored for 
it, is not so large as the water-pipcs which are laid in our 
cily streets ; that is, the hole, with its tube, is carried 
down, down, down 2,000 feet and more, through coal and 
stone, and finally, if successful, reaches the gas. _ I can- 
not tell you of the force which a stream of the gas 
shows ; it would blow a heavy piece of stone far up 
into the air, and there is no way fully to shut it off, they 
tell me, after once it has found a vent through the tube. 
Perhaps it might be done, for man seems to find a way 
to do almost impossible things, but if it should be fully 
shut off it is quite possible it would find its way off in 
some other direction, and when they were ready to turn 
it on again it would not come ; so when it once makes 
its appearance at the surface they set it on fire and make 
a great light all about until they are ready to turn it to 
its various uses in homes and shops. 

I have not looked at my friend’s furnace, but I can 
imagine how it is arranged. ‘The gas-pipe comes up 
into the bottom of the fire-pot and spreads out in some 
way to give a larger surface, which is perforated to 
make numerous little gas jets, and then this pipe is pro- 
tected in some way, and the fire-pot filled with bits of 
broken fire-brick about the size of a large anthracite coal, 
known as furnsce coal, perhaps a little larger. The 
kitchen stove, is differently arranged ; it is just like any 
kitchen stove except that where you will put the coal 
there are two perforated plates, one under each of the 
front holes. These two plates rest on a pipe which brings 
the gas, and are called ‘‘ duck nests.” (I cannot imagine 
why they should have that funny name.) When the gas 
is lighted the flame comes out of these ‘‘ duck nests ” with 
more or less force, as the need is, and very soon the oven 
is hot, the waterin the reservoir at the back of the stove 
is warm, and everything is ready for getting breakfast. 
In from five to eight minutes the tea-kettle will be filled 
with boiling water, and the biscuits may be put into 
the oven. All this, remember, with no dust, no dirt, 
no lifting of heavy coal-scuttles. The grates have a 
pipe running along near the front of the grate from one 
side to the other, I should think two inches or two 
inches and a half in diameter, thickly perforated. Over 
this pipe is placed a little grating to save it from injury, 
and before that is piled the fire-brick, broken into pieces 
about the size of grate coal. The gas is turned on by a 
little screw at the side of the fire, but before turning it 
on you must put a lighted taper in the grate so that the 
first gas that comes out will light, otherwise so much 
gas would come out that lighting it would cause a fear- 
ful heat, perhaps an explosion. My friend tells me that 
a careless servant, forgetting the explicit directions 
turned the gas on to her kitchen fire, and then lighted 
it, and in consequence the top of the stove was blown 
off. It was fortunate that the servant was not severely 
injured by the flying iron. Putting our lighted taper 
into the grate, we turn on the gas, and the flame bursts 
out, the fire-brick soon becomes red, and looks like 
glowing coals, through which the tongues of flame leap 
about in the most fascinating way. 

But, dear me! here I have been talking on, and I 
meant to tell you something about those great Bessemer 
Steel Works, where they pour out the great kettles full 
of white-hot metal, sending out sparks more beautiful 
than any fireworks I ever saw, and where the great 
ingots of steel are rolled into rails in a marvelously 
short time. [Dut I have filled all the space I have, and 
have not put one of my many good lettersin. Forgive 
me; 1 won't do it again ! 


A ffectionatcly, AUNT PATIENCE. 


A Wise Car.—‘ One night last summer, after mid- 
night, when all the family were asleep, Taffy ran from 
the door of one bedroom to another, crying and mew- 
ing violently ; evidently something was the matter. My 
mother opened her door, and I opened mine, to wonder 
what was wrong. As soon as the cat saw us, she ran a 
few steps forward and then back, as if urging us to 
follow her. She guided us first down the stairs, and 
then through the kitchen to the door at the head of the 
stairs leading to the cellar. Upon our opening it we 
discovered, to our great surprise, that the outside cellar 
door, at the foot of the steps, had been carelessly left 
wide open by the servants, thus allowing free ingress, if 
any evil-disposed person chose to avail himself of it. I 
closed the door and locked it, whereupon Taffy quietly 
returned to her bed and slept peacefully the rest of the 
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SUNDAY CIFTERNOON. 
THANKFULNESS. 


Br ESTHER THORNE, 
**Not thankful when it pleaseth me, 
As if Thy blessings had spare days, 
But such a heart whose pulse may be 
Thy praise —GEORGE HERBERT, 
1, 

\ ILEN do we thank thee, Lord, 
And for what blessings ? Health, 
Prosperity, and wealth, 

Which rest and ease afford ? 

Freedom from sorrow and pain ? 

Shelter and warmth and light, 

And earthly pleasures bright ? 

The sunshine and the rain ? 
That thou hast made and placed us here, 
In a world of gladness and good cheer ?— 

‘*For our creation, 
And preservation, 
Aud all the blessings of this life,’’ we thank thee, Lord! 


Il. 


Do we thank thee, still, when life 
ils a name for pain ? 
When strength is worn in strife, 
And cannot attain 
The power and glory of former days, 
Do we still give praise ? 
When the head is sick and the heart is faint, 
Have we no complaint? 
When the friends we love our trust betray, 
And glide away, 
Like a deceitful brook, at whose brink 
We seek in vain for a cooling drink, 
Under the heat of a burning sun 
Its waters gone ? 
Do we thank thee when the love we clasp 
Lies low in the grave? 
When treasures melt from our clinging grasp, 
We would die to save ? 
For sorrow and grief and woe, 
For our tears that flow, 
lor sickness and anguish and fear, 
As the end draws near, 
For weakness and failing breath, 
And the silence of death ? 
D2 we thank thee then, and for these thy gifts, O Lord ? 
Ill. 
Ilow can we thank thee, Lord, 
For these gifts of thine, 
Until thy love adored 
Through our darkness shine ? 
Until thy grace afford 
Patience divine ? 
Thou, who didst put aside 
Thy kingly crown, 
Wearing the thorns instead, 
And, laying down 
Thy life, wast crucified— 
Grief is thine own. 


For the pain that brings us near 
Thy pierced feet ; 

For the sorrows that we bear, 
Making us meet 

Thy fellowship to share ; 
For grief made sweet 

By the Love that gives the cross, 
That holds the cup; 

For the very sorest loss 
In thee made up: 

For the change of earthly dross 
Into certain hope ; 


For the love that will endure 
When earth shall fail ; 

For happiness perfect, pure, 
Naught can assail ; 

For the rest unsbaken, sure, 
Beyond the veil ;— 

Having drunk the wine of pain 
From thy cup outpoured, 

Having trusted thee not in vain, 
Maker adored ! 

For all our loss and gain 
We shall thank thee, Lord ! 


A PRESENT HELP. 
By Mrs. M. E. SANGSTER. 


O us all there come moments when we realize our 
utter dependence upon God for help, and cry to 
him out of the depths. Perhaps we are not really more 
dependent then than at other times, but we are made 
aware of the failure of ourown strength. Our resources 
have been exhausted; our wisdom is folly; we 
literally do not know where to turn, or what to do; and 
so, if we are Christians, we are driven to our closets. 
There we pour out the whole story of our solicitude, 
our sorrow, or our defeat; and though, sometimes, the 
darkness and the anguish of our souls bear a resem- 
blance, faint yet truly akin, to the agony our Lord 
endured for us in Gethscmane, always} after prayer 
follows peace. 
We may not see how we are to be delivered ; the way 
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may scem hedged up; yet we fecl that we are surely to 
be guided. It may not be at all plain by what instru- 
mentality the Lord will give us the victory, but if we 
are used to simply taking him at his word we do not 
in the least doubt that we shall ultimately triumph. 
The comfort we receive is as tangible as comfort can 
be. No hand-clasp of friend or neignbor is warmer, 
sweeter, and more vital than the grasp around ours of 
the hand that was nailed to the cross. No dearest voice 
ever addresses us more audibly than, in these hours of 
acknowledged need and believing entreaty the Saviour’s 
voice speaks to us with its tender assurance, ‘‘It is I: be 
not afraid.” 
[ do not know what your trouble is to-day, my friend. 
You may be a mother, puzzled and pained by the strange 
waywardness of achild. You may be a wife, anxious 
and burdened concerning anerring husband. You may 
be a business man, environed by perplexities. You may 
be aged and alone, or young and inexperienced. You may 
be enduring a great fight of afflictions, or a fierce struggle 
with temptations. Precisely where you are, or what 
you are, or who you are, I cannot tell, but the dear Master 
knows allabout you, and your circumstances. With an 
infinite compassion, with a swift and perfect compre- 
hension, he takes in the state of the case for you as an 
individual, and you shall never perish ; nay, far more, 
you shall be a conqueror, if oaly you drop every other 
trust and give yoursel‘fully to the Lord, and seek with 
your whole heart for the aid he waits to grant. 
‘* What a privilege to carry 
Everything to God in prayer !”’ 


OF SOCIAL WINE-DRINKING.' 


By LyMAN ABROTT. 
* Be not among wine-bibbers ; among riotous eaters of flesh."’ 
—Proy. xxiii., 20. 
FELL into conversation the other day with a young 
man on the use of wine. ‘‘1 wish,” said he, very 
earnestly, ‘‘ that every grog-siaop, and bar, and drink- 
ing-saloon could be gotten out of the way. I think the 
American habit of stand-up drinking is an abomination ; 
I wish we could get rid of it. But 1 am not a Prohi- 
bitionist ; I do not believe in the wholesale prohibition 
of all sale of wine and beer. And Iam not a total ab- 
stincnce man. I do not ordinarily drink wine. If I 
had a home of my own, I should not ordinarily put it 
on my own table. But if Il am in company where it is 
used, at a reception, or a wedding-party, or a private 
dinner-party, or at the house of a friend whv uses it, I 
sec no harm in taking a glass of claret with the others ; 
and I generally do.” I could not use the stock argu- 
ments of the temperance writers and orators in our con- 
versation, because I do not believe that they uretrue. I 
could not tell him that alcohol is always and everywhere 
a poison ; for if he had asked me if I knew that there 
was alcohol in yeast bread, I should have acknowledged 
that I did ; and if he then had further asked me if I 
thought yeast bread was poisonous, I should have an- 
swered, No! I suppose my friend represents a large 
class of young men—men who cannot properly be called 
moderate drinkers, but only occasional drinkers; men 
on whom the ordinary arguments of temperance lecturers 
and addresses are ineffective. This paper is addressed 
primarily to them. 
I agree with them in thinking that the indiscriminate 
prohibition of all use of wines is likely to do more harm 
than goed, because founded on a substantial error ; that 
we must learn to draw a line between the legitimate and 
the illegitimate use of wine ; that all use is not illegitimate; 
and that it is against the illegitimate use that we are to 
guard ourselves and our children and society. My 
friend draws this line between ordinary and occasional 
use; he does not use it ordinarily ; he uses it on special 
occasions, and these occasions of pleasant social fellow- 
ship. It isa common line; but I am sure it is not a 
true, or wise, or safe one. And Iam sure that it is not 
the line which the Bibledraws, For, whatever perplex- 
ity may attach to Bible teaching respecting wine, its gen- 
eral testimony isclear, strong, and emphatic against sucial 
wine-drinking. Ido not forget that Christ made wine 
at a wedding. But still the general current of Bible 
testimony is against the use of wine in social good- 
fellowship. 
Be not among winetopers ; among squanderers of their 
own flesh. ... Who has woe? Who bas wretchedness ? 
Who has causes of strife? Who has complaining? Who 
has wounds without cause? Who has fierceness of eyes ? 
They who are late over wine; they who go in for being 
curious in mixed drink. Look not upon the wine because 
it is red; because it shows its bead in the cup ; because it 
goes right well.? 
Woe to them who early in the morning run after strong 
drink ; 
Who late at night inflame themselves with wine, 
And the lyre and the harp and the tabret and the pipe 
And wine compose their feasts. * 
1 International Sunday-Schoo! Lesson for December 7, 1884.— 
Prov. xxiii., 29-35. 
2 Prov. xxiil., 20, 29-81. John Miller’s Translation. 
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Woe to him that giveth his neighbor drink ; that puttest 
thy bottle to him, and makest him drunken also.! 

These exhortations are all directed against social wine- 
drinking ; against wine as a means of social good-fellow- 
ship. 

In truth, most of the dangers—I by no means say all— 
of wine-drinking come from two kinds: wine-drinking 
for excitement and wine-drinking for fellowship. I sup- 
pose if I were to say that a large proportion of drinkers 
drink to get drunk, I should be accused of libeling my 
fellow-men ; butitis true. They do not mean to get very 
drunk ; they no longer are actuated by the eighteenth 
century signs of London: We will make you drunk for 
a penny, and dead drunk for two pence ; and give you 
straw to lie on. But they drink for the excitement. 
They want the stimulant. They like the feeling of fiery 
glow in the blood, and the quickened pulse, and the 
heated brain, and the unloosed tongue. Men talk about 
not drinking wine as a beverage. Men rarely do drink 
wine asa beverage—as they drink milk, or raspberry 
shrub, orlemonade. They drink itasa stimulant. And 
the first glass drank as a stimulant—except when the 
diseased system requires it and the physician prescribes 
it—is a first step toward drunkenness. A great many 
take that step who never take the second ; but itisa 
step of danger, and therefore a step of sin. 
On all drunkenness the Bible puts the stamp of 
divine condemnation. It is aflame with God's wrath 
against it. Impliedly, if not explicitly, it condemns al) 
drinking for the excitement which the drink furnishes. 
And yet that excitement in Bible lands and times, with the 
strong drinks of our age and country utterly unknown, 
was comparatively harmless beside the evils of modern 
inebriation. From its mildest forms in the loosened 
tongues at an evening party, to its grossest forms in 
beastly excess and brutal crime, it isa shame and sin. 
Drunkenness is never a jest to be laughed at; never a 
peccadillo to be lightly passed over ; never a mere mis- 
fortune to be pityingly condoned. I[)runkenness is to be 
pitied only as all wickedness is to be pitied. The 
drunkard is no ‘‘ victim,” to be petted and coddled, 
and put into the pulpit or on to the platform before the 
mud of the gutter is fairly cleansed from his gar- 
ments. I know of two young men who ended their 
college course in a drunken debauch, making the quiet 
village ring with their bacchanalian rowdyism, who 
within three months after they were released from the 
lockup had entered a theological seminary and com- 
menced to study for the ministry. Three months out 
of the penitentiary for stealing a watch would hardly be 
counted probation enough. The public conscience has 
been debauched by society, by literature, by a maudlin 
sentimentalism uttered in the pulpit and on the plat- 
form, and most of all, perhaps, by temperance orators 
and writers. It needs toning up. Drunkenness is simply 
beastly self-indulgence. It is without justification or 
excuse. It is a deliberate unchaining of the chained 
beast which isin every man. It isa deliberate wallow- 
ing in the mire. Ulysses disenchanted his companions 
who in Circe’s pa'ace had been turned into swine after 
indulging in their swinish dispositions. If they had re- 
turned to the enchantress’s banquet a second time, who 
would or could have pitied them ? But we have given 
pity, not indignation, to the men who go to the gutter 
again and again. They deserve indignation and re- 
buke, not sympathy ; penalty, not coddling. 
Now, the high road to drunkenness is drinking for 
social good-fellowship. It is true that not all who 


that there are byways to the same destination. But 
this is the public turnpike. 
only at his own table is in less danger than the man 
who drinks it only at receptions, suppers, dinner-parties, 
and like social festive occasions. At such times men 
drink who do not care to drink ; they learn to drink 
what is at first absolutely repellant to palate and to 
stomach ; they incite each other to excess; they lIcad 
each other on ; they drink to companion each other's 
drinking—not because they are athirst, not what the 
system needs, not even what it asks for, but what good- 
fellowship requires. From this comes the wine-bibbing 
and all the long catalogue of ills which Solomon de- 
ecribes in our passage of to-day. 

In view of the present evils which flow from liquor 
selling and liquor drinking, 1 recommend all my readers 
to adopt the principles of general abstinence. I pur- 
posely avoid the term ‘‘total abstincnce,” for I think it 
a misnomer. I recommend them to put the wine-bottle 
on the medicine-shelf, and use it only in case of illness, 
and then only with caution. But wherever they draw 
the line, I am sure they must draw it somewhere else 
than between home use and social use. It is less dan- 
gerous to take wine at your dinner as a beverage than 
to take it in your social gatherings as a pledge of fellow- 
ship ; and it is worst of all to take it in your closets or 
a barroom as a stimulant. 

I make no attempt in this paper to fill out the graphic 
outlines of the Hebrew philosopher, depicting the evils 


3 Isaiah y., 11,12. Henderson’s Translation. 


Hab. il, 15. 


travel that road reach that journey’s end. It is true 


The man who drinks wine | 
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of social wine-drinking. These will be done by every 
Sunday-school paper in the land ; it has been often done 
by men of more cloquent pen than mine. To those that 
have done it and will do it better than I could I refer 
the reader. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
DRUNKENNESS.—PROV. XXIII., 29-35. 


By HuntTinGcron 


F I could bring together a thousand boys and girls 

from one city, and a thousand from another, and so 
go all over this country, and ask cach one, ‘‘ What do 
you expect to be when you grow up ’” not one would 
say, ‘‘I expect to be a drunkard.” No one wants to be 
a drunkard. When we hear the name it brings up in 
our minds a picture of a man in shabby clothes, with 
red, bloated face and bloodshot eyes, reeling along the 
streets, saying foolish things, quarreling with those 
about him, fighting, and at last lying down helpless in 
the gutter. 

That is a dreadful sight that nearly all of us have 
scen, and drunkards must have been just the same in 
the days of Solomon, although they had no whisky 
then, and could only get drunk upon wine. Hear what 
Solomon says about these drunkards of hisday : ‘‘ Who 
hath woe? who hath sorrow ? who hath contentions ? 
who hath babbling ? who hath wounds without cause ? 
who hath redness of eyes? They that tarry long at the 
wine ; they that go toseek mixed wine.” 

But all the drunkards in the world have been made; 
they were not born so; they have been made out of 
bright-faced children, with clear eyes, and pure, sweet 
breath, and strong, steady steps, and happy voices— 
children who never meant to be drunkards, and who 
never would have been if they had taken Solomon's ad. 
vice. Ife says there is only one way to be safe, and that 
is, not to begin ; to let the wine alone ; not even to look 
at it. He says, ‘‘ Look not thou upon the wine when it 
is red, when it giveth its color inthe cup, whenit moveth 
itself aright; at the last it bitcth like a serpent, and 
stingeth like an adder.” 

This red wine that sparkles in the cup, and has a 
pleasant taste, is like a beautiful serpent that is moving 
its glittering coils, and getting ready to bite you. A 
cluster of ripe grapes is a beautiful thing, and when you 
crush the grapes in your mouth, and swallow the deli- 
cious pulp. you are taking what is harmlcss and nourish- 
ing. Butif you squeeze out this refreshing juice, and 
let it stand a very few hours, it begins tochange. A 
part of it turns into the poison that is called alcohol ; all 
that could nourish and feed your body is destroyed, and 
the juice becomes wine, just such wine as Solomon 
said bites like a serpent. 

If you ecat.an apple, the juice that is ground out by 
your teeth is exactly the same as that which is crushed 
out by a cider mill; it is wholesome and nourishing, 


and you like it, because it is mixed with the spicy pulp. 


But what is called ‘‘ sweet cider ” is this same julce that 
has stood a few days until it has begun to ‘‘ work :” 
that means that a part of it has changed into this same 
poison that makes it no longer nourishing, but danger- 
ous, The more of the poison there isin it the more it 
sparkles and the better it suits the taste of those who 
have learned little by little to love it. So, when people 
say to you, ‘‘ What harm can there be in the juice of 
grapes, or in sweet cider ?” you can auswer them, ‘‘ No 
harm at all, if you take them just as God made them. 
But the juices of the grapes and the juices of the apples 
begin to change as soon as they are crushed out, and the 
poisonous alcohol is formed, and then there is always 
harm in it. If you were dying of thirst it might be 
worth while to take a drink from a spring that you 
knew was impure and unhealthy ; but with so many 
good things to eat and drink in the world,‘do you think 
it is sensible to drink what may have poison in it just 
because you are mot sure it has? If you Jet ai cider 
alone you will be sure never to drink the wrong kind, 
or let your example Icad any one else to do so.” That 
is about what I would say on the cider question if ] 
were a boy or a girl ; and when I had made up my mind 
I would stick to that course, whatever any one else said 
or did. Why, one of my neighbors, at great inconven- 
ience and expense, has all his water brought from a dis- 
tance, although he has a well in his own yard. The 
water looks pure, and tastes pure, but he knows some 
wells have poison in them, and he thinks it quite pos. 
sible his may have, and so he lets it alone. Is he not 
more sensible than his neighbor who went on drinkiog 
the water because he could not see anything wrong with 
it, until half his family were attacked with typhoid 
fever ? 

If you mean. to take Solomon’s advice, and not even 
stop to look at this dangerous enemy, that can seem so 
harmless at first and yet sting like a serpent afterward, 
you must remember the Golden Text, and not go with 
those who drink wine. Don’t be found among them : 
keep away from them ; give them no chance to tempt 
you ; forif the children could grow up right for one 
generation, we should have no more drunkards. 
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THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE TONGUE.’ 
By J. H. Ryuance, D.D. 


“If any man offend not in word, the same isa perfect man.” 
— James ii. 3. 

T. JAMES was the apostle of practical morality. 

He has little of the philosophic faculty of St. Paul ; 
very little of the sweetness and tenderness of St. John. 
In a plain, direct, incisive style he ‘‘ speaks right on” 
the truth he is inspired to speak. The merely formal 
following of religious ways is of small account with 
him. Faith must beget good works, or it is a dead 
thing for him. Fitly was he called ‘‘ The Just.” A 
man ‘loving righteousness and hating iniquity,” de- 
manding of all who professed the faith of Christ that 
they should live the faith they professed ; what we call 
consistency is the one comprehensive thing which James 
enjoins upon his fellow-disciples. 

The moral government of the tongue is esteemed one 
of the minor moralities; yet, of all our responsible 
faculties, speech is, perhaps, the most fruitful in good 
or evilin our daily lives; while not one requires more 
wisdom and grace for its proper management. The 
difficulty of controlling the tongue James illustrates by 
forcible imagery. The horse requires the bit for the 
restraint of his fierce strength. Even so must the tongue 
be constrained by a righteous will, or it will work mis- 
chief, of which we hear and see so much in daily life. 
Truly an ‘‘unruly evil” isthe tongue. So wanton and 
reckless is this little member that we are ready to say 
at times, with the Apostle, ‘*° The tongue can no man 
tame.”’ 

The difficulty of ruling it wisely and well arises 
mainly from the fact that of all our moral members the 
tongue isthe read{fest for use, so to speak. The slight- 
est occasion incites it to action, while sore provocations 
to hasty, intemperate, or imbittered speech are frequent 
in life. Words are such trifling, fugitive things that 
men seldom pause to weigh them. Some sudden im- 
pulse moves us, and some caustic or cutting word goes 
forth before we are aware, and the evil is done. Some 
wise man of old had known such mischievous use of 
the tongue when he prayed: ‘‘ Set a watch, O Lord, 
before my mouth, and keep the door of my lips.” How 


-many hearts have been grieved and lives imbittered by 


simply a careless use of the tongue! Temptations to 
such sins are of constant occurrence. A love of humor 
suggests the saying of some racy thing—the thing said 
being ofttimes far from innocent ; or some spicy, evil 
rumor is abroad, and we join in the gossip occasioned, 
without waiting to ask if the rumor be well founded, 
or, if true, without pausing to reflect that it is seldom 
expedient to spread a hurtful report. Yet who does not 
know how delicious a thing it is, to low morai tastes, to 
hear and to retail scandal? Weare guilty of such grave 
indiscretions just to give flavor to talk, to impart life to 
the company gathered in the drawing-room ! 

But it is worse still when bad passions stir the tongue 
to action; appeals to envy and malice being met at 
everyturn. Pride is offended, and we resent tbe affront. 
Or we ure a party in some dispute, and we must gain 
‘our point” at any cost. And what moral havoc is 
wrought by these sins of the tongue! Not one Chris. 
tian man in ten knows how to resent even a real wrong 
wisely and to good effect. ‘‘ Behold how much wvod 
is kindled by how small a fire! And the tongue isa 
fire—the world of iniquity among our members !’ 

Trifling as we may deem words, they express the 
character of a man more surcly than any other sign, 
because they come forth so easily, and are unstudied. 
‘‘Out of the fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh ;” 
and hence the truth of Christ’s saying, ‘‘ By thy words 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned ;” while the tongue may be said to rule 
the whole course of a man’s moral life, even as great 
ships are turned about by ‘‘a very small helm.” 

Let young Christian disciples look to this, watching 
against temptations to vicious frivolity and evil speak- 
ing. Their talk need not be tame because free from 
coarseness and profanity. Nor need it be filled with 
pious phrases. Let it simply be true and pertinent to 
the occasion. Paul’s is the comprebensive rule for all of 
us: ‘‘Let your speech be always with grace, scasoned 
with salt.” Yes, ‘‘ seasoned,” etc. Not tame, flavorless, 
insipid talk—that is the bane of what we call ‘‘ society,” 
even of a good deal of ‘‘ religious” society—but speech 
with spirit and life in it, ‘‘ that it may minister grace 
unto the hearers.” For there is a wise, helpful use of 
the tongue, as well as a use that is evil and hurtful. “A 
word fitly spoken, how good it is!” 

| ** Make me feel 
That in the gay and care-forgetting crowd 
Thou art as near me as in solitude. 
Keep Thou the portals of my lips, lest words 
Of levity, or censure undeserved, 
Abuse the freedom of my mirthful hours. 
Tinge my each word and action with the hue 
Of heart-born courtesy and holy love ; 
That in the use of every social gift 
The happiness of others may be mine, 


1 Homiletic Monthly. 


And every effort which I make to please 
May be unmarred by envy or by pride.” 
For ‘‘if any man offend not in word, the same is a 
perfect min.” 


SOUL-BLINDNESS.’ 
By tne Rev. Joun Haus, D.D. 
‘‘And immediately he received his sight and followed him.*’ 
Luke xviii. 43. 
- OOK at the object of our Lord’s commiscration. 

I. He was blind. Blindness is all too common in 
the East ; it is not easy to{travel far without meeting one 
such as is here meationed. But there is a blindness 
produced by sin. The god of this world blinds the 
eyes of men now as in the days of our Lord. There 
are multitudes of teachers who may be described, with- 
out any severity, as the blind leading the blind. There 
are men to whom vou may speak of Christ in the most 
impressive way, of the bliss of heaven, of the misery of 
hell, amd they will say they do not see those things. 
The Bible, from the beginning, describes men in this 
natural condition—blind to God, to those various 
thoughts of evil which interfere with spirituality. 

II. He was also a beggar. The same may be said of 
us. Pleasure, profit, gain, honors, self-indulgence, we 
are always chasing, and the cry is, ‘‘ Give me happiness 
at any cost.” There is a provision for our souls which 
it is competent for us to have. God is willing to be our 
portion ; there is a home for us; everything that we 
need is in God if we will only see him and make him 
our chief joy and satisfying portion. 

III. He bad heard of One who could help him, and 
he applied to him. This beggar was in contact with 
travelers day after day, and he was wrought up by the 
account of miracles done by this Galilean. When men 
have been in any degree awakened to a knowledge of 
their condition they are stirred by this thought: ‘‘ So, 
then, my condition is not as good as it ought to be; 
there are blessings which I have missed, favors I might 
have had, but which I do not now possess.” When 
men have the tidings of the Gospel they come to be 
awakened and convinced of sin. This stirring up will 
be in various degrees, according to mental circumstances. 
To some it is only a lazy assent. of the mind to these 
general truths. ‘‘ Yes, I suppose I need the Saviour, 
and this is the only way ;” others go a little further : 
‘‘ Yes, I know I need tnese great blessings. and shall at 
some convenient season take good care to have them.” 
Others just keep themselves in the way of attaining 
them, and more come to the state of mind of this poor 
bliad man who called out, ‘‘ Have mercy upon me !” 

IV. Let me ask, in the next place: What is the de- 
grce of mental activity you have in these matters ? 
What effect upon you has the Gospel preached to you ? 
In what relations do you stand to Christ ? .1t would be 
a good thing for men if they could only be persuaded 
to define their condition to themselves, to get a definite 
idea of their relation to the Saviour. Look at this poor 
man held back from making his application ; when he 
cried out he was told to hold his peace. Whea we are 
set upon taking immediate steps to do what is right we 
shall often experience just such things as this man. 
There are friends who will bid us hold our peace, and 
so will our own deceitful hearts. ‘‘ Do not be fanat- 
ical,” perhaps they will say to us; ‘‘ there is time 
enough; take care you do not go to extremes and pro- 
voke remark.” So, from a variety of reasons, men will 
restrain us and hold us back. 

\. Again, we see this man taking active steps, not- 
withstanding discouragements. Jesus steps in, and 
immediately he calls for the beggar. So withus. If 
we are intensely in earnest we shall command the respect 
of those about us who once discouraged us. Earnest 
ness commands the respect of mankind; men worship 
success, and if we succeed in spiritual things we shall 
have the respect of the multitude. Itis the wavering, 
vacillating, dead-and-alive Christian who is never 
respected. Whatever stands in our way, put it aside, 
even if we have to put aside friends. But you may say, 
‘* Well, there is nothing wrong in them.” That is not 
the point. If things, lawful and proper in their places, 
stand between us and God, away with them. We shall 
get them back again, and better. ~The first thing is to 
get sin forgiven ; after that all things are easy. 

VI. °There was personal dealing between Christ and 
the blind man ; there is to be personal dealing between 
us and Christ. Itis a great blessing to have friends to 
instruct us and pray for us, but they cannot beliéve for 
us to the salvation for our souls. It is a great bless. 
ing to have the Church to care for us and teach us, but 
it cannot believe for us and cannot dispense salvation. 
It is a great thing to have ministers to tell us the truth 


without fear or favor, but they cannot dispense salvation 
to us. There must be personal dealing with God. 
Christ is the same to usin spiritual matters as he was to 
the blind beggar. In what sense did the man’s faith 
save? In that he recognized Christ’s ability. Faith 
was the instrument, not the agent; Christ was the 
agent. Through faith we receive the righteousness 
of God which is Christ’s righteousness. 


} Pulpit Treasury, October, 
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Science aNd 


OPENING OF THE GERMAN OPERA SEASON AT 
THE NEW METROPOLITAN OPERA-HOUSE. 


There have been but few, if any, as brilliant “‘ first 
nights” in the operatic history of New York as the 
occasion of the opening of the German Opera scason at 
the new opera-house in Broadway, on the night of 
Monday, November 17. The house itself had been 
newly decorated for the occasion, and the rich dark 
satin hangings of the boxes, which took the place of the 
pale silken tapestries of last year, and the lavish use of 
gilding about the proscenium arch and on the various 
galleries which encircle the huge auditorium, gave an 
effect of rich, warm, glowing color, which is not only 
beautiful in itself, but serves as a much more satisfactory 
foil to the individual beauty of an audience in full even- 
ing dress. Such an audience was gathered on this 
occasion, and in point of numbers, and as typical of the 
wealth and fashion of the metropolis, it probably sur- 
passed any like assemblage the city has ever held. There 
was an air of excited attention and expectation through- 
out the vast throng, from the gentlemen standing in the 
new lobbies, up through the occupants of the boxes to 
the silters on the heights ; and when Dr. Damrosch 
appeared to take his place in the orchestra, the great 
crowd found vent for its excited state of mind in a storm 
of applause which lasted for several moments. With- 
out delay the overture was begun, and as the impressive 
opening bars of the Pilgrims’ Chorus sounded through the 
house a silence, which was in itself the greatest honor to 
the director, fell upon the eager audience and Jasted till 
the final victorious measure of this wonderful overture, 
which was wonderfully played, ceased. Then again the 
applause resounded tumultuously, and the director was 
forced to acknowledge it. Thena moment of anticipa- 
tion, and the great curtain rose on the scene in the Venus- 
berg, displaying Tannhbiiuser reclining at the feet of the 
goddess, while around and about him soft music, rich, 
glowing color, and the echoes of a distant chorus gave 
a°clue to the cnchantments which had so long detained 
the recreant knight. 

Ilerr Schott, a fine specimen of physical manhood, 
was the Tannliiuser of the evening, and the audience 
had not long to wait before the quality of his voice and 
his dramatic powers should be tested. Both were admi- 
rable, and as the opera progressed his art showed itself 
more than equal to each new demand upon it. His best 
singing was done in the third act, where occurs the 
famous narrative wherein he recounts his adventure, 
after his return from Rome. If any, this may be re- 
garded as the test passage for a successful Tar:nbiiuser, 
and Herr Schott quite proved his fame by his rendering 
of the scene. The Venus was sustained by Fraulein 
Slach, and the unimportant music, in point of quantity, 
which is assigned to this somewhat thankless and trying 
role was sung well by the artist, whose voice was suffi. 
clently pure, clear, and strong for the demands which 
Wagner makes upon it. 

The second act was anticipated with much cagerness, 
for in it appears for the first time Elizabeth, a character 
sustained at this performance by Madam Krauss, whose 
name, after that of Materna, has probably been most 
associated with the creation of Wagnerian heroines. 
She very soon won her audience by her admirable vocal 
and dramatic powers and artistic training. By this the 
conviction grew upon the audience that each character 
was to bein the bands of acompetent and genuine artist, 
and not that, as has been too often the case heretofore 
in opera in this city, the one or two principals were to 
be ‘‘ starred,” while subordinate parts were to be imag- 
ined, or, even worse, put into the hands of musical 
assassins and cut-throats. 

Perhaps, with some, favor went out more easily to the 
Wolfram of the evening, Herr Robinson, whose fine 
presence, manly bearing, stirring action, and, more than 
all, his rich baritone voice, certainly made his presence 
on the stage a continuous pleasure to both eye, ear, and 
artistic sense. 

These were the main characters of the opcra, an we 
may not take space here to refer individually to others, 
less important, but no less well sustained by their inter- 
preters. The chorus was remarkably good, and the 
male chorus is worthy of special praise for the admira- 
ble way in which it threaded with firmness the perilous 
and difficult mazes of harmony in the second passage 
of the Pilgrims’ Chorus, out of which{very few bodics 
of singers have come sustaining the pitch at which they 
entered it. 

The orchestra was a delight, and from beginning to 
end emphasized the fact that no such orchestra in opera 
has ever before been heard in this city. Firm, delicate, 
fiery, responsive to every sign of the baton, it played 
marvelously, and without a hint of the dreadful lapses 
and elisions which occurred too often in its predecessor 
of last winter. 

The only drawbacks attending the performance were 
the late hour at which the curtain fell, and the inade- 
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quate measures at the door for admitting the immense 
throng which blocked the vestibules for an impatient 
half hour. But these are matters to be easily remedied 
another time, and detract very little from the true suc 
cess of this first night, which opened a scason that is 
undoubtedly destined to prove a memorable one in the 
operatic annals of this house and city. 


Rooks aND Qlutuors. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE.' 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne has rendered a service to lit- 
erature and built a beautiful memorial to his parents in 
this biography. Here, at last, we have the real Haw- 
thorne, the veritable man behind the wonderful works 
which bear his name. Of Hawthorne's rank and place 
there is no longer any doubt whatever. Ile is one of 
the very few American writers of whose reputation we 
are sure; in his case we can safely forestall the verdict 
of posterity. All things considered, Hawthorne is un- 
questionably the finest and most original genius which 
this country has given to literature ; a genius in quality 
and clevation almost unique in modern times. 

Much has been written about Hawthorne. Mr. 
Lathrop’s study is admirable, and will keep its place ; 
Mr. James’s biography is superficial and utterly inade- 
quate, a work which is chiefly valuable as indicating the 
limits of Mr. James’s literary insight and range of sym- 
pathy. Mr. Julian Hawthorne attempts very little 
analysis; he contents himself with a narrative of the 
actual life of his father, with a continual interweaving 
of the golden thread of Mrs. Hawthorne’s devotion, 
sympathy, and rare loveliness of nature. The biography 
isnot without faults, but they do not touch the heart of 
the work ; that beats through both volumes with a full 
pulsation. Some passages might have been condensed, 
some letters from friends omitted,to advantage, but 
these are minor defects, and the outlines of the picture 
remain distinct and harmonious. 

Men of genius differ in temperament quite as decid- 
edly as their less gifted fellows; some are born, like 
Carlyle, in a state of chronic hostility to the ideals, 
purposes, and spirit of their age; some, like Emerson, 
with a heritage of peace which rests like a bcnediction 
npon them and their works; some, like Hawthorne, 
with a sensibility so delicate and an imagination so in- 
tense and active that they havein a degree to shield 
themselves from too close contact with the world by a 
habit of reserve which the very quality of their genius 
imposes upon them. Ilawthorne wasa man of veritable 
flesh and blood, and in no sense the weird, shadowy 
personality that has more than once been described by 
his biographers and critics. There was in him a certain 
marvelous delicacy of sensibility, which separated him 
from the world at large, but upon the few who really 
knew him was a spell more potent than any he ever 
wove by his magical gifts. In these volumes we are 
taken into that intimate fellowship which reveals the 
man apart from his activity, and makes it possible for us 
to comprchend his nature, his genius, his affections, and 
his manner of life. Seen thus at his own tireside and in 
his own study, he becomes real to us, and we discover in 
him a genius and character harmonious in their solidity, 
their deep humanity, and their elusive and almost super- 
nal beauty. He did not look over life broadly, but 
he looked into it deeply. The flash and play of suntight 
aud shadow across wide landscapes he left for others to 
meditate upon and to reproduce; his genius Ied him 
into those secluded and solitary places where, like the an- 
cient seekers after oracles, he heard the voices of the gods 
and felt the stirand murmur of the deepest life. If Dante 
is to describe the Inferno, he cannot go about among 
men smiling and flower-crowned; he must carry in 
his face something of the awful shadow which he was to 
penetrate. The imagination which felt the Scarlet Letter 
burning its lines of fire into a human heart could not 
make its halsitation on the highways nor find place for 
itself in the conventionalities of accidental intercourse. 
Hawthorne had little capacity for liking, but a deep and 
abiding power of loving ; he passed the many with scant 
recognition, but the few lived in his very heart. 

Such a nature will always be misread and misunder- 
stood ; that which is real and immensely important to 
most men will be shadowy and almost valueless to a 
genius which intuitively penetrates to the depths and is 
in continual communion with the primeval instincts and 
obscure movements of half-c-nscious life; that which 
most men have perception of only in moments of rare 
exaltation will be to such a nature real, tangible, and 
always within the horizon of thought. To most men 
the objects upon which Hawthorne's intense gaze rested 
would have been confused and baffling shadows; to 
Hawthorne they were veritable and abiding realities. 
Now that his fame has taken to itself wings and become 
the possession of the world, itis pleasant to remember 
that in his lifetime there were many who knew how rare 


1 Nathaniel Hawthorne and his Wife: a Biography. By Julian 
Hawthorne. 2yols. $5.00. (Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.) 


a he and who aided him in its 
ment by comprehension, sympathy, and love. ‘l'aking 
into account the quality of his gifts, he was rarely for- 
tunate in his friends and surroundings. 

A more beautiful domestic life than that which is re- 
vealed in these volumes the world has not looked upon 
for many a year; a life consecrated to high ends, sus- 
tained by noble character, and rounded to its close by a 
ministry of affection which may well remain in the 
world’s memory as an ideal possession. No account of 
Hawthorne will ever again be complete or even compre- 
hensible which does not make a large place for his wife, 
and which does not find in all that he did for literature 
a joint and inseparable achicvement. They were oncin 
that divine correlation of traits, habits, and influences 
which makes a true marriage. Here is that union 
which Tennyson foretold when ‘‘ comes the statelier 
Eden back to men ;” “ the world’s great bridals, chaste 
and 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


T. Buchanan Read, whatever his defects as a poct 
and his limitations as an artist, had a faculty of pict- 
uresque description which makes his work full of 
suggestiveness to illustrators. We are not surprised, 
therefore, to receive from J. 
(Philadelphia) the ‘‘ Wagoner of the Alleghantes,” with 
illustrations by Fenn, Gaul, Hovenden, and Low. The 
letterpress of the book is excellent, but the illustrations 
do not reach the standard of excellence which these pub- 
lishers have led us to expect from their previous pub- 
lications, and the cover is a failure in taste and effective. 
ness, 
“The Seven Ages of Man, from Shakespeare’s ‘As 
You Like It,’” has been taken by the same publishers 
as the subject for illustrations in a holiday quarto, to 
which seven well-known illustrators have contributed of 
their work ; among them F. 8. Church, Gaul, Hoven- 
den, Shirlow, and St. John Ilarper. Photogravure is 
the process used to reproduce in full-page illustrations 
the original work of the artists. The book is one of 
very uneven excellence. Mr. Church’s conception of 
the first age—‘‘ The Infant ”—is piquant and pretty, and 
has alt the grace and alluring fancy which characterize 
his work. The ‘‘ School-Boy,” by Harper, is affected, 
confused, and very much below the best work of this 
artist. Perhaps the strongest illustration in the book is 
‘The Soldier,” by Gaul, a picture full of action and 
power, though with some faults of detail. Comparing 
this work with the beautiful edition of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy ” 
which the same publishers issued last year, we cannot 
but be conscious of a great falling off in quality and 
effectiveness. 

Fortunate indeed is the writer who is able to call to his 
aid in presenting his thoughts to the world the skill and 
resources of two such artists as W. Hamilton Gibson 
and F. Dielman. This supreme good fortune has fallen 
}to Mr. E. P. Roe in the beautiful edition of ‘‘ Nature's 
Serial Story” which Harper & Brothers (New York) 
have issued as a holiday book. It isa long time, cer- 
tainly, since any American novel has received a dress in 
every way so attractive, and of such permanent and 
varied beauty. It is a pleasure, therefore, to say of Mr. 
Roe’s work that it is. unquestionably the best story he 
has written, It is lessdramatic than some of his earlier 
novels, but it is richer in thought, fuller of observation, 
and altogether more careful and artistic in style. ‘‘ Na- 
ture’s Serial Story,” in our judgment, registers a distinct 
advance in literary methods and spirit, and we shall be 
disappointed if it does not prove a prelude to better 
work from the same hand. The background of this 
story is really more important than the story itself ; or, 
rather, it would’ be more correct to say that the back- 
ground fs the story ; it is a romance of nature through 
which a romance of human life runs like a slender 
thread. The book is full of keen observation of the 
multitudinous and varied life which each season brings, 
and the spirit of the sylvan year is very successfully | 
transferred from woods and fields to these pages. The 
artists in contributing their share to the work found in 
their own tastes and skill a natural division of Jabor. 
Mr. Dielman tel!s the human story, and Mr. Gibson the 
story of nature. It is doubtful if Mr. Dielman has 
given us anything more satisfactory than some of the 
figures in this volume; they are full of spirit, instinct 
with life, natural, graceful. Of Mr. Gibson’s work it 
is hardly necessary to speak ; it is characteristic in the 
best sense ; he seems to have an instinct for certain deli- 
cate aspects of natural life as truly as the bee has in- 
stinct for finding the flower from which it draws its 
honey, and to these pages he has transferred that illusiye 
‘and indescribable beauty of which no other pencil in 
this country has so perfect a mastery. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Among the illustrated mosaics of travel, history, advent- 
ure, and romance, that have been so popular as holiday 
books for the past few years, 1s the ‘‘ Zigzag’’ series, edited 


iby Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth. This year he takes his boy 
readers on a pleasant tour of Zigzag Journeys in Acadia and 


B. Lippincott & Co.- 
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New France (Boston: Estes & Lauriat). Mr. Butterworth 
is one of the few writers for the young who kas the knack 
of compounding in just the right proportion the amusing 
and instructive. Acadia, the St. Lawrence, Montreal, and 
Quebec are excellent subjects for this sort of book, and fur- 


nish a highly entertaining and profusely illustrated olla | 


podrida of romance, poetry, legend, and history. 

A somewhat similar book, though more distinctively a 
book of travels, is Tiree Vassur Girls in South America, by 
Lizzie W. Champney, author of “ Three Vassar (Ciirls 
Abroad.’’ A rather sensational story of love, adventure, 
and crime is woven into the record of the sight-seeing of the 
imaginary Vassar girls. ‘The standard books of travel in 
South America have been freely drawn on for facts, and 
there are many illustrations by ‘‘ Champ ”’ and other artists. 
(Boston: Estes & Lauriat. ) 

From the same publishers comes a pleasant and healthful 
story of home life, Siz Girls, by Fanny Belle Irving. A brisk 
and cheerful style, with plenty of bright fun and girlish ad- 
ventures, make the story thoroughly readable, while its moral 
tone is pure and helpful, free from the ‘‘ preachiness’’ so 
bitterly resented by children in a story book, but earnest 
and true. The volume is not greatly improved by a profu- 
sion of very coarse wood-cuts. ° 

This year’s (hautuuqgua Young Folks’ Anwval (Boston: D. 
Lothrop « Co.) has even more than the usual variety of in- 
structive and practical matter for young people, and is 
handsomely illustrated and neatly bound. Of the seven 
series of articles that make upthe volume, the chief are 
‘¢ Tales of the Pathfinder ’’ (sketches of .\merican pioneers), 
by Mr. Arthur Gilman ; ‘* Days and Nights in the Tropics,”’ 
by Dr. Felix Oswald, always a delightful writer on animal 
life; ‘In Case of Accident,’’ by Dr. D. A. Sargent; ‘ Little 
Biographies,’ by Mrs. 8. kK. Bolton; and ** Ways to Do 
Things,’’ by various authors. 

All readers of ‘‘ Harper’s Young People,’’ and thousands 
of others, know Mr. James Otis, author of ‘‘ Toby Tyler’”’ 
and ‘* Mr. Stubbs’s Brother,’’ as one of the most original 
and amusing of writers of boys’ stories. His latest tale, 
Lett Behind ; or, Ten Days a Newsboy (New York: Har- 
per & Brothers), describes in racy fashion what befell a 


“ Chicago lad, son of wealthy parents, who was left in New 


York by accident, and for ten days shared the amuserrents 
aud privations of newsboys and bootblacks, with whom 
he had, on the whole, a pretty jolly time. 

Wide Awake for 1884 (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) makes, 
with its brightly colored cover, its really artistic illustra- 
tions, and its store of short stories, sketches of outdoor 
life, bits of history and travel, poems, and essays, a most 
attractive volume. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, the Rev. E. FE. 
Hale, Mrs. A. ID. T. Whitney, Sarah Orne Jewett, Mrs. 
Mulock-Craik, Celia Thaxter, and Lucy Larcom vouch for 
the literary quality of the contents. 

The popularity of the Chatterbor books is something quite 
remarkable. The 1884 issue (Boston: Estes & Lauriat) 
contains the usual abundance of illustrations, and is a de- 
hightful picture book for very young children, with plenty 
of interesting reading matter for their brothers and sisters 
a little older. 

For the very youngest of all the children, the large type 
and funny drawings of Zhe Aindergarten Children (New 
York: White, Stokes & Allen) is sure to please and amuse. 

Charley Asgarde: The Story of a Friendship, by Alfred St. 
Johnston (Macmillan «& Co.), will doubtless be one of the 
mostepopular boys’ books of the season. It is a stirring and 
exciting tale of shipwreck and life on a desert island ; and 
the story of the boy hero’s subsequent capture and adoption 
by Feejee cannibals, his adventures among and escape from 
them, is original and exciting. Though somewhat highly 
seasoned with adventure and fighting, the book is fairly 
free from the charge of sensationalism, a manly and unob- 
trusive moral tone being preserved throughout. As a story, 
it has the great merit which gave ‘‘ Called Back’’ such suc- 
cess—the direct, straightforward narration of a good plot. 

Mrs. Burton Harrison’s Old-Fushioned Fairy Book (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) is precisely what its name 
indicates—a collection of ingenious and amusing tales of 
fairies, elfs, gnomes, ogres, witches, magic rings, impris- 
oned princesses, and all the paraphernalia and characters of 
the old-fashioned fairyland of old-fashioned childhood, The 
stories all end happily, and have absolutely no moral at 
tached. There are many illustrations by Miss Rosina Emmet. 

Stories in thyme for Holiday Time is the jingling title of a 
handsomely printed Christmas book (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls). The rhymes are by Mr. E. J. Wheeler, and are 
full of spirit and fun. Mr. Walter Satterlee, one of the 
very best of artists for illustrating children’s books, fur- 
nishes the pictures. 

Young Folks’ Ideas, by ‘‘ Uncle Lawrence”? (Philadelphia : 


J. B. LAppincott & Co.), attempts under the guise of a story 


to convey scientific information on such subjects as mining, 


coining, glass-making, paper, wool, and silk manufacture, 


and the like. The preface states that the book is in fact 
more of an adaptation than of an original work, and that it 
is indebted to a French source for much of the literary and 


scientific substance, as well as for its illustrations. That. 


being the case,it would surely have been no more than literary 
courtesy to have named thatsource. A great deal of useful 
information is given in the story, in a simple and natural 


fashion, and young folks who insist on having their science 


‘‘sugar-coated ’’’ will derive from it instruction as well as 
amusement. . 

Under the title Our Young Folks’ Josephus (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.) Mr. William Shepard has simplified 
and to some extent condensed Josephus’s “ Antiquities of 
the Jews and Jewish Wars.’’ Where the narrative is de- 
ficient as compared with the Biblical story, it is filled out 


_ by notes, A short sketch of the life of Josephus and a 


chronological table are alsogiven. ‘The book is handsomely 


printed andillustrated. The work of arrangement and con- 


densation appears to have been done with skill and jadg- 
ment. The narrative is so clear and simple that it will have 
or at least should have, great attractions for young people, 

All Play, by Ismay Thorn (New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co.), is an English story with plenty of pictures, relating 
the frolics and misadventures of child-life in a diverting 
fashion. It will greatly please and amuse the little ones. 

The author of Wil Adventures Round the Pole (New York: 
A.C. Armstrong & Son) holds a surgeon’s rank in the 
British navy, and out of his sea-lore he has constructed a 
tale abounding in adventure and incident, with lively de. 
scriptions of the perils and pleasures of ocean life and 
arctic exploration. The literary quality of his work is not 
of the best, and the high spirits of hia characters sometimes 
seem forced; but there is plenty of animation and brisk 
talk, and we doubt not the book will please the audience for 
whom it is intended. ‘The author, Dr. Gordon Staples, con- 
tinues in this volume the adventures of some of the charac- 
ters of his last year’s story, ‘‘ The Snowbird.”’ 


Professor Thomas &. Perry, whose carefully written and 
scholarly work on *‘ English Literature in the Eighteenth 
Century’’ found many readers last year, has given us an 
admirable study of the pseudo-classical tendency in litera- 
ture in his new book, Prom Opitz to Lessing (Boston: 
James kh. Osgood & Co.). This work fills a gap in literary 
history which has long existed, and which students of liter- 
ature have been obliged to bridge as best they could. It 
gives a survey of the literary condition of Germany just 
prior to the modern movement, presenting a bird’s-eye 
view of events from the time of the Reformation. The 
French and English influence on the writers of that country 
is very fully set forth, and the critical account of the vari- 
ous writers between Opitz and Lessing is interesting and 
suggestive. It is just the book needed to prepare one for a 
careful study of that great progressive literary movement 
which began with Lessing and culminated in Goethe. It is 
evidently the fruit of generous scholarship and of long, care- 
ful thinking, and, although strictly literary in form and 
spirit, has many elements of popular interest as well. 


Probably no living Englishman knows as much about 
Charles lamb as Mr. Alfred Ainger, who has written a hfe 
of Lamb, published in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters ”’ Series : 
he has also edited the ‘‘ Essays of Elia”? with copious and 
extremely valuable notes. Ile now completes his work in a 
new edition of the Jhems, Plays, and Miscellaneous Essays of 
Charles Lamb (New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son). The world 
can hardly expect any material additions tothe facts about 
Lamb and his literary work which Mr. Ainger has collected 
in the editions which he has edited. This volume and the 
‘‘ Essays of Elia’’ are simply invaluable to every lover of 
the genial essayist and poet. And we are quite sure that 
lLamb’s work in this volume has not had the attention which 
it deserves: the popularity of the Elia essays has over- 
shadowed it. That tender and pathetic piece, ‘‘The Old 
Familiar Faces,’’ with many other pieces of; verse, iovers of 
Lamb will find bere, together with ‘‘ Rosamund (Ciray,’’ a 
story which more than one literary critic has placed among 
the most beautiful of the shorter stories in English literature. 


Among recent novels none has been read with such en- 
grossing interest as ‘‘Called Back,’’ by Hugh Conway, a 
nomde plume used bya Mr. Fargus. The success of the 
story lay in a remarkably original plot and in an extremely 
vivid style. Mr. Fargus has now given the world his second 
story, in Lark Days (New York: Henry Holt & Co.), and we 
have nodoubt that most readers will find it as fully interest- 
ingasthe earlier tale. It is entirely different in plot, but 
there is the same element of mystery, the same breathless 
interest, and the same happy, old-fashioned dénouement. 
The story is original in more ways than one, but we will not 
spoil the pleasure of reading it by giving any hint of the 
plot. 

A very handsome volume in every way is Sheridan’s Com- 
edies : The Rivals and The School for Scandal, edited by Bran- 
der Matthews (Boston: James R. Usgood & Co.). These 
classic comedies have certainly never received a more appro- 
priate and convenient dress and arrangement than Mr. 
Matthews and the publishers of this volume have giventhem. 
The plays are not only beautifully printed and illustrated by 
such artists as Abbey and Reinhart, but a biographical 
sketch of Sheridan, an introduction, and full notes to each 
play are furnished by Mr. Matthews, whose acquirements in 
dramatic seholarship and whose skill as a dramatic critic 
are widely recognized. There is an etched portrait of 
Sheridan, and the illustrations are extremely effective. 


The little volume of poems just put forth by Miss Fliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, under the title Sonys of the Silent World 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), contains many fugitive 
pieces, including several occasional poems. All are marked 
by that refinement of sentiment and intensity of reverence 
to be found invariably in both the prose and poetry of this 
author. The poetical expression is graceful and sometimes 
strong. While it is not probable that any of these poems 
will find a place in the popular anthologies, they have quali- 
ties that make them distinctly superior to many of their 
class. 

Our Great Benefactors is the title of a volume edited by Mr. 
Samuel Adams Drake (Boston: Roberts Brothers). Its ob- 
ject is defined as being ‘‘to bring within the limits of a 
modest volume an abstract and brief chronicle of the 
world’s progress since the introduction of the art of print- 
ing.’’ It contains nearly a hundred biographical sketches 
of men distinguished in literature, art, science, invention, 
discovery, exploration, philanthropy, philosophy, or patriot, 
ism. The sketches are by different writers, and are, in gen- 
eral, very readable. The book is illustrated by many por- 
traits ‘‘emblematically embellished.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Victor Hugo is urging the erection of a monument in 
honor of the memory of Gustav Flaubert. 

The memoirs of the late Dr. Pattison are now in the 
nands of the printers, and will shortly appear in England. 

—Mr. Palgrave is preparing a volume of selections from 
Tennyson, to be added to the ‘‘ Golden Treasury ”’ Series. 

—Mr. KF. W. Llowe, author of *‘ The Story of a Country 
Town,’’ was born in Indiana, and is now about thirty years 
old. leis the son of a Methodist minister, and was trained 
as a printer. 

—The author of that rather striking story, ‘‘ The House on 
the Marsh,’ is Miss Florence Warden, a young lady who 
was formerly a governess, and now an actress in one of the 
London theaters. 

—Hugh Conway’s new story, “ Dark Days,’ promises to 
have as large a sale as its predecessor, ‘Called Back.’ 
Sixty thousand copies were ordered in England before pub- 
lication, and there is a very large demana in this country. 

—Professor Palmer’s ‘‘ Odyssey,’’ which has already been 
reviewed in these columns, is a noteworthy book, not only 
on account of the matter it contains, but also as a specimen 
of fine book-making. Itis a credit to the Riverside Press. 

—An extremely useful publication is Lamberton’s ‘ His- 
torical Atlas ’’’ (Astor Place, New York: Townsend Mac- 
Coun), of which a seventh and enlarged edition has just been 
issued, containing, among other admirable features, a new 
series of American historical maps. The 112 maps which 
make up the volume are of the greatest assistance to readers 
and students of history. 

—Macmillan « Co. will publish early next year a new 
book by Mr. W. H. Pater, ‘‘ Marius’s Biography : His Sen- 
sations and Ideas.’’ The same publishers will issue a vol- 
ume of ‘‘ Daily Thoughts,’’ selected from the writings of 
Charles Kingsley by his wife. Many of the selections are 


-made from private letters and note-books, and will there- 


fore be new to English readers. 


—The one hundredth anniversary of Dr. Jounson’s death — 


is very properly celebrated by the publication of a little 
volume, in parchment covers and old style typography, of 
nis ‘‘ Life, Works, and Table Talk’’ (New York: Scribner «& 
Welford). Dr. Macaulay,the editor of ‘‘ Leisure Hours,”’ con- 
tributes the biographical sketch, which fills nearly half the 
book, and the table talk is made up mainly, although not 
exclusively, from the immortal Boswell. 

—Lovers of ghost stories bave a rich treat before them in 
the Christmas season. The English “* Suciety for Psaychica} 
Research ’’ have teen collecting for some time authenticated 
ghost stories and classifying them for the purpose of tinding 
whatever general principal may underlie them, and they 
propose to select the cream of these stories—if so sensuous 
a word as cream can properly be applied to a thing so im- 
material as a ghost story—and publish them inthe form of 
a Christmas Annual. 

—A. C. Armstrong & Son (New York) have published an 
enlarged edition, in a cheaper form, of Mr. brace’s “* Gesta 
Christi.’’ This valuable book has now reached its fourth 
edition, and has demonstrated the demand which existed 
for it by the large sale which it has secured. It belongs to 
a class of books few in number but potential for good, pre- 
senting as it does the claims of Christianity, not from the 
theoretical but from the practical side. It is an impressive 
and weighty argument from actual historical results. 

—Among the most interesting of recent announcements 
is that of an American edition of the ‘‘ Weird Tales ”’ of E. T. 
W. Hoffmann, to be published in two volumes by Charles 
Secribner’s Sons. It is half a century since Carlyle called 
attention in England to Hoffmann’s extraordinary fantasies, 
and since that time his reputation among English-reading 
people has been slowly extending. Ile is the best represent- 
ative of the weird, fantastic element in the German mind, 
and some of his stories take very high rank us a literary 
performance. The present translation is by a Cambridge 
scholar, Mr. J. T. Bealby, who contributes a biographical 
and critical sketch of Hoffmann’s life and works to the 
edition. 

—Ginn, Heath & Co. announce for December 1 a second 
edition of Hunt’s edition of Ce#dmon’s Exodus and Daniel 
inthe Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry. In this edition the 
accent has been adjusted with special care, some verba] 
errors and omissions corrected, and new matter added in 
the notes. They will issue in November the following new 
volumes in their series of Classics for Children: Scott's 
‘‘ Lady of the Lake,’’ edited by Edwin Ginn, and Kingsley’s 
‘‘ Water Babies,” edited by Miss J. H.Stickney. Kingsley’s 
“(jrecian Heroes,’’ edited by John Tetlow, and the “ Swiss 
Family Robinson,” edited by Miss Stickney, will follow soon 
in the same series. Volume I. of the Educational Classics, 
‘‘Extracts from Rousseau’s Emile,’’ edited by Jules Steeg, 
and translated by Miss Worthington, may be expected 
about November 15; Miss Turner’s ‘“‘ Stories for Young 
Children ” will be issued before December 1. 

—The bound volume of the *‘ Century Magazine ”’ for the 
year ending with October fully sustains the great reputation 
which that magazine has acquired by virtue of the finest 
literary and artistic ability combined. A glance through 
the table of contents brings to light almost all the best-known 
names in current literature, and discloses the variety and 
interest of the topics which have been treated during the 
twelve months by the very best men in the several depart- 
ments. It is always a pleasure to commend the ‘‘ Century 
Magazine,’’ because, in addition to the admirable matter 
whicn it contains, intelligent Americans cannot but feel 
indebted to its editor and publisher for the educating in- 
fluence which it has exerted in art and literature in this 
country. We count it among the best current influences 
that find their way to American homes. It has fairly won 
jts great circulation, not by devices and advertising schemes, 


but by the excellence which characterizes it inevery depart- — 


ment, 
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FINANCIAL. 


The week has developed no very radi- 
cal change in the condition of the financial 
world. The raised rate of discount in 
the Bank of England, referred to in last 
week's issue, has resulted in stiffening the 
Foreign Exchange Market for the pres- 
ent, which acts as a bar against further 
shipments of specie to this side. We 
have received, however, a number of mill- 
ions of dollars gold during the past 
month, which movement will doubtless 
be again resumed at an early day. The 
probability of u continuance of these ship- 
ments is the more apparent from the fact 
that our merchandise imports have 
shrunken to very small proportions— 
those of the week past—at the port of New 
York, amounting to less than $6,000,000, 
while in the corresponding week last year 
they somewhat excceded $10,000,000. 
There is no such falling off in exports; 
indeed, the export figures for the same 
week, at the port, are about the same as 
those of the corresponding week a year 
ago. This fact, if the returns continue in 
the same proportion, will of course result 
in a large balance in our favor, necessi- 
tating the settlement by remittance ; for 
the movement and counter-movement of 
stocks and securities about equal each 
other. While this shrinkage in the de- 
mand and consumption of foreign mer- 
chandise in our markets is a healthful 
one, it nevertheless reflects a heavy con- 
traction in general trade. The secret of its 
efficacious character resides in the meth- 
ods of economy which it reflects as the 
order of the day. When a whole nation 
resorts to economy, while it is proof that 
such economy is necessary, it is further 
proof that the necessity is recognized. 
Such a course is a step toward the remedy. 
Confidence is wanting. Capitalists will not 
launch out into new projects with our 
currency system abnormally disturbed by 
the forced and absurd silver coinage, 
which must go on ti]l the coinage law is 
repealed. We are glad to see that the 
daily press is daring to agitate this ques- 
tion. The merest tyro must, at last, see 
that this silver question is now a very po- 
tential factor in the gencral business dis- 
turbance. The latest phase which it is 
now developing is the hoarding of gold ; 
it is estimated that nearly $20,000,000 
gold coin has been hoarded during the 
past year, in apprehensiun of the crisis 
which will sooner or later occur if this 
silver coinage goes on. We have now 
over $170,000,000 silver coin stored away 
in the treasury of the nation, for which 
we have no use, and which we cannot cir- 
culate, save that shift is made, by the issue 
of silver certificates, to give it a certain 
limited relation to the circulating medium. 
These certificates act as a fearfully dis- 
turbing element, by fostering distrust, 
while they do nothing toward stimulat- 
ing trade; if kept up they will finally 
take the place of gold, crowding the latter 
out of the reserves both of the banks 
and the Treasury, and forcing it (as we 
have stated above, it has commenced do- 
ing) into private hands for the purpose of 
hoarding. The Western corn and the 
Eastern trunk railways, as yet, are still 
losing ground in their earnings, but other 
roads are not losing to any serious extent. 
The passenger-rate war between the West 
Shore and New York Central roads, to 
and from Chicago, is still being fiercely 
fought out; but, aside from this, there is 
a strong disposition with all competing 
roads throughout the West to take a con- 
servative course, and preserve their freight 
rates by combining, and pooling earnings. 


The iron and coal trade hardly changes. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, decrease...... ........ . $3,010,700 
Specie, increase. ........ 
Legal tenders, increase........ &88.300 
Deposits, increase............. 530,700 


This brings the bank surplus reserve up 
to over $40,000,000. Money here is one 
per cent. on call. Money in the open 
market in London is three and three- 
eighths per cent., notwithstanding the 
Bank of England has fixed its discount 
rate at five per cent. ; the probabilities are 


that the Bank will have to recede from | 


this figure. 


ROP & CO. 
NEW BOOKS. 


Beautifully 


A ROMANCE IN SONG. Tileine’s Lyrical 
Interlude. ‘lranslated by FRANKLIN JOHNSON. A 
chapter of autobiography, the most romantic tn 
Heine's life, full of poetic sentiment and graceful 
imagery. Finely illustrated. Cuiformu with 
Ideal l’oems,” Svo, $5.00, 


ODE; INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTAL 
AVY. By Worpswortu. With full- 
page illustrations by Hassam, Garrett, Miss Huim- 
yhrey, Lilngren, St. Jobn Harper, and Smedley. 
‘his masierpiece in English is here repro- 
duced with sueh beauty and artistic fluish as to 
make it an invaluable addition to the library, and 
almost superb and appropriate gift-book for all 
seasous. 8vo, cloth, $2.00; Turkey morocco, $5.00. 


POEMS ‘Twelve of the sweetest 
and most popular of English short pocms illus- 
truted by beautiful full-page drawings of cele- 
brated artists, §vo, cloth, $3.00; elegant floral bind- 
$3.W ; Turkey morocco, .W. 


IT IS THE CHRISTMAS TIME. In this 
handsome volume are to be found those songs and 
hymns of Christmas, dear to the hearts of the peo- 
pie, by Herrick, Wesley, George MacDonald, Bish- 
op Heber, Keble, Montgomery, und others, A 
choice gift-book forall who appreciate the relig- 
sentimeut of Christmas. Quarto, extracloth, 
gilt edyes, $2.50; morocco, $610. 


YULE TIDE STORIES, Peautifullyillus 
trated. By favorite American and English au- 
thors, including “THE SILVER CITY,” by 
A. and “OLD CARAVAN DAYS,” by Mary 
CATHERWOUD, with a poem by Henry 
Kandall Waite. Quarto, cloth, $2.U), 


AMERICAN EXPLORATIONS INTHE 
ICE ZONES, By Prof. J. E. Nourse, U S.N 
New edition, with an account offthe rescue and 
results of the Greely expedition. A book that will 
be read with unusual interest at ‘the present time, 
when public attention is especially directed to the 
dangers and thriiliug adventures connected with 
polar explorations. Fully fllustrated with por- 
traits, and circumpolar map in colors, $5.50). 


AMERICA, OUR NATIONAL HYMN, 
AND OTHER PATRIOTIC POEMS. 
Py Rev. 8S. F. A semt-centennial!l 
tion, with tllustrations by famous artists, a por- 
trait of the author, and a sketch of his life. The 
have spared no pains upon this volume, 

u which the favorite hymn of the American peo- 

-_ is enshrined with all possible elegance and 
eauty. Twelve bnew patrictic poems, hitherto 
unpublished, accompany the hyinn. Morvcco 
binding, $6.00; extra cloth, full gilt, $4.00. 


IDEAL 


THUCYDIDES. Translated by B. Jowert, 
M.A,with a preface to the American edition by 
A. P. Peavovy, LL DD. This magnificent edl- 
tion of the creat Greek classic will be welcome to 
all lovers of classical literature, and be of vital 
to every cultivated American. 1 vo:., vo, 


Illustrated and 


HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. By 
MARGARET SIDNEY. A charming story, into which 
is woven much for the instruction as well 
the entertainment of the young prople.  l6mo, 
illustrated, $1.00. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. Gems of Lit- 
erature aud Art from WIDE AWAKE By favorite 
American authors and artists, Full of entertain. 
ment, justruction, and profit. A capital gift-book 
for the young. Quarto, double chromo lithograph 
cover, $1.45. 


ON THE WAY TO WONDERLAND. 
By Doty Bates. Profusely illustrated by 
our best artists, in colors, with handsome chromo. 
lithograph cover, $1.25. 


POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 18vols. The 
latest vols. are OLIVER WENDBLI, HOLMES, by 
KE. KE. Brown; H.W. LONGFELLOW and JOHN 
G. WHITTIER, by W, SLOANE KENEEDY. Cloth, 
${.50 per volume. 


4 HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE. By Gitman, M.A. Ap- 
proved by the press and indorsed by the people, 
this book has met with such uuprecedented favor 
that it has already passed through several edl- 
tions. Asareliable and impartial record of the 
most interesting events in the life of the nation, 
itis invaluable for home, library, and school use 
cloth, illustrated, $1.5); illustrated, gilt 
top, $2.50. 


ESOP’S FABLES. Versified. By 
Doty BATES, auther of “CLASSICS OF BABY- 
LAND” and “ CHILD LORE,” with seventy-two 
full page illustrations by Garrett, Lilugren, Hus- 
sam, Sweeny, and Barnes. With graceful rbyae 
and clever illustrations, the old fables take on 
pecullar freshness and interest aud charm = us 
with their wit and wisdom. cloth, 

300, 


DEAN STiINLEY WITH THE CHIT- 
DREN; DEAN STANLEY’S FAMOUS 
SEARMUONS TO CHILDREN. With an 
introduction by Canon Farrar ; also an interesting 
account of the Dean's own Hfe a3 a boy ut school ; 
and much matter relating to the celebrated 
schools at Rugby and Westminster, and the Abbey 
itself. Fully illustrated. 12mo, 31.00. 


A BOY’Ss WORKSHOP, BY A BOY 
AND HIS FRLENDS. With an introduc- 
by Warire. Just the book 
for boys tuking their firat leseon in the use of 
Full of practical suggestioas aud sound 
advice. $1.1), 


A FAMILV FLIGUT AROUND HOME. 
By Miss Susan Have. This last addition’ to the 
“FAMILY FLIGHTS” wiil prove uo less interest 
ing than the previoue volumes. The highways 
aud byways of New England, and the customs 
and habits of her people, are treated in the bright, 
ultraciive manner characteristic of the previons 
volumes, In uniform style. Svo, extra cloth, 


in Elegant Binclings. 


ANNA MARIA'S HOUSEKERPING. 
By Mra. S. Power. Plain articles on bouseboid 
matters such as every girlshould kKuowand under- 
stand. Presented in a bright ant telling way, 
which will certainly impress them ou tre uilud. 
lémeo, extracleth, $1.0. 


THE TRAVELING LAW SCHOOL AND 
FAMOUS TRIALS By BENJAMIN 
VAUGHAN ABBOTT, LL.D. The differing 
of national, State, clty, and town government are 
plainly delineated, many legal points discussed tn 
eh easy conversational manner, and a dozcu 

famous trials given illustration, $1.00. 


PLUCKY BOYS, (Business Boys’ Li- 
brary.) By Miss Mucock, and other authors. 
Narratives, moe*tly true,of boys who have met and 
conquered obstacles, and left their mark as an 
— — to those who are clinibiug the lad- 

er. UYU, 


OUR BUSINESS BOYS, By Rev. F. E. 
CLAR®E, “The opinions of eminent business Men 
as to the conditions of success which must be ob- 
served by boys entering business. . . Pill jeu- 
forces wholesome truth and sound wisdom upou 
every boy’s mind, and should huve hosts of read- 
ers.” lémo, cents, 


HOW TO LEARN AND EARN; Hatf- 
hours in Some Helpful Schoole. Graphic 
accounts of schools where the unfortunate are 
taught useful trades or where interesting special 
ties ure to be learped. 1l2mo, cloth, $1.00. 


POETS’ HOMES. Pen and Pencil Pictures 


of Atnerican Poets and their Homes. Prepared 
by H. STODDARD, ARTHUR GILMaN, and others. 
New complete edition. Two volumes to one, Svo, 
extra cloth, gilt edges, 34.00; full morocco, v0. 


WILD FLO WERS AND WHERETHEY 
GROW. Amanva B. Harris. This charm- 
ing chronicle of the merry outings of a gay 
houseb old, and the modest favorites of tiuld snd 
wood which they search out, is made still more 
attract've by Miss Humphrey’s beautiful illustra- 
tlons. Svo, extra cloth, beautifully bound, gilt 
$3.00; Tarkey morocco, antique gilt edges 


OUT OF DARKNESS, By Mary A. Lartu- 
BURY. Elght original poems of the tuner life, 
illustrated by the author with eight masterly full- 
page drawings and twenty exquisite vignettes, 
printed on heavy plate paper. Quarto, elegant 
Moral cover, orcloth, gilt edges, $3 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. Fringed or in 
handsome cloth bindings. Among these are such 
gremsas “The Lost Chord,” by Adelaide Proctor; 
“O, May Join the Choir Invisibie,”” by George 
Fliot; “Ninety and Nine,” by E. C. Oliphant; 
Tennyson’s “Brook” and “ Maud;” “How Lisa 
Loved the King,” by George Ellot, ete. Beuuth 

fully illustrated, $1.50 each. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ANNUALS. 


WIDE AWAKE. Vol. R. 


This volume, richer in art and literature than any 
recediny, incindes a complete serial story by Eliza- 
veth Stuart Phelps, a fascinating story of Kevolu- 

tionary Times in Boston, by Rev. Charles R. Talbot ; 
wonder stories ws full of delicious and fantastic fun 
as Alice in Wonderland E. Hale's vivid and 
popular To-Day articles; brilllant short stories b 

the author of “John Halifax, trentieman,”’ Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Sophie May, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, 
Margaret Sidney, Ernest Ingersoll, Mrs A. D. IT.Whit- 
bey, and many other’ famous writers; poems by 
George MacDonald, Celia Thaxter, Lucy Larcom, 
Clara Doty Bates, John James Piatt; al superbly 
illustrated by Lilngren, Smedley, Miss Humphrey, 
Garrett, Hassam, Taylor, and others. Quarto, 400 
board covers, $1.75; e.ctra eloth, gilt, 


CHAUTAUQUA YOUNG FOLKS’ AN- 
NUAL. 3d SERIES. 


This remarkable volume crowds into its two hun- 
dred pages more real entertainment and informa- 
tion than any other published. This year’s volume 
— in twelvechapters each. Quarto, boards, 


WIDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK, 


Popular edition. DPossesses every desirable feat- 
ure of previous issues with added attractions, in- 
cluding complete serial story, Buttered Crusts, by 
Mrs. A.D. T. Whitney, and other illustrated serlay 
matter, short stories, poems, and articles, largely 
from authors and artists mentioned above, and 
others equally famous, 400 quarto pages, with more 
than 2” original illustrations. Chromo board covers, 


WIDE AWAKE. 1883, COMPLETE. 
WIDE AWAKE. 1884, COMPLETE. 


These magnificent volumes, of a thousand pages 
each, are beyond doubt the largest, richest, and 
most varied, entertaining,and valuable collections 
of literature and art for young people, by foremost 
authors and artists in America, and abroad, that 
have yet been made. They tnclude the supplemeunt- 
ary reading issued under the title of the Cuaurav- 

vA YOUN ‘“OLKS’ ANNUAL tach 
AL, Hach volume quarto, 


BABYLAND. 1884, 


This standard favorite for the nursery has some 
special features, including twelve poems by Clara 
Doty Bates, each witha picture by Hassam; twelve 
funny pictures, by * Boz,” and the mest elaborate 
and beautiful ./phabet ever published -each letter 
filling, wita picture und rhyme, a haif To 
handsome pictures are more and merrier than ever. 
VYuarto, chromo boards, 75 vents ; cloth, 81.00. 


THE PANSY. 1884, 


Characterized by all of the vivacity and freshness 
of THE Pansy writings. This exceptionally choice 
volume, suited for week-day or Sunday reading, 
will be a favorite holiday book. It includes a eom- 
plete serial story by “ Pausy”’ berself, and Margaret 
Siduey’s charming home travels. Fully illustrated 
with fine full-page and text pletures. Quarto, 
chromo boards, $1 25; cloth, 81.75. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. ’84. 


Thistnew and beautiful annual,with its 75 full. page 
pictures and hundreds smaller, its simple and 
charming text, is happily adapted to the abilities 
and study of youugest readers, Quartu, iduminated 
cover, 21.0); cloth, $2.00. 


IDEAL AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 
The Beautiful Holiday Numbers Now Ready. 


F ost in pl i 
F , re paders. 
ct 0 U R LITTLE M EN AN D W0 M E N, 10 


A day-time and bed-time book for baby and baby’s 


mamma, 


An entertaining and practical reading course for 


reading clubs, homes, and schools. 


BABYLAND, 


Chautauqua Young Folks’ Journal, 


50 cts. a year. 
5 cts. a number. 
75 cls. a year. 
7 cts. a number, 


Ce" Catalogue of upwards of 2,000 choice books free to any address. 3 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


ICTORIAL NEW TESTAMENT. 
NEW REVISION,—witn NOTES py 
Rev.JOHN & C. ABBOTT, D.D, LL. D. 
Rev. JACOB AB 
Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT. 
KING JAMES’ VERSION,—witu NOTES sy 
Rev. JOHN 8. C. A . D.D., LL. D. 

Rev. JACOB ABBOTT, D.D 
Agents Wanted—Outfit Free,and all Freight Paid. 
Address i. GOODSPEED & Co. 

New Yorx or CHIcaGo. 


THE AMERICAN 


Furnishes Sunday S Prompt attention given 
Scheels with all U wall orders at the low- 


kinds of Supplies est prices. Specimens 
needed for Libraries, D of papersand catalogues 
ooks and Libraries 


and ly Superintendents, g of 
Teachers and Scholars, sent free on application. 


“SCHOOL UNION- 


1122 Chestaut Street, Phila, | 10 Bible House, N, Y, 


CORRECT SPEAKING AND WRITING 


IS BEST LEARNED FROM 


BARDEEN’S ComPLETE RHETORIC, 


which treats in an original, popular, and practical 
manner the following topics: 


Sentence-Making: | The Essay: 
Facility and Felicity. |Main Purpose. to Interest. 
Cenversation: Oratory: 
To Promote Sociability. | Main Purpose,to Persuade 
Letter-Writing: Poetry: 
ToConveyInforma-|Main Parpose, Contem- 
tion. plation. 


Postpaid, $1.75. 
SENTENCE-MAKING (separate), 75 cents. 
A. 38. BARNES «& Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., New York, 


Perkins’ Choir Anthems. 


A chorister of many years of Kingston, N. H., says : 
“I like the book very much. here are many 
beautiful pleces in tt. Have carefully examined 
Choir Anthems and I pronounce it the best book that 
I have ever secnu.”’ cts,; per dozen, 67.0. 
Send © cents and a sample copy wilil be mafled. 


SPARKLING DIAMONDS. 


A new book for Sunday-Schools and Gospel Mvet- 
ings. by Leonard Marshall. The tunes are new and 
bright. Price, 5 cents; per dozen. Liberul 
discounts to Suuday-Schools and trade. Bamiple by 
mill SUcents. 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


WOMAN’S WORK.” 


A monthly journal devoted tothe employments of 
copy 6 cents. ress ‘* Woman's Work,” 354 Gates 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y, : 
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NEW PUBLIC 


HAVE NOW READY; 
Edited 


POEMS OF SIDNEY LANIER. 


Wife. Witha Memorial by Wittiam Hayes 
Warp. 1 vol., 12mo. With a Portrait. 
$2.50. 
There has hitherto been no opportunity of 
judging Mr. Lanier’s work as a whole ; this vol- 
ume discloses the fact thatin Lanter a poet of the 
higher type and rank appeared. Dr. Ward's 
touching and generous memorial describes the 
young poet’s obstacles and discouragemeants, as 
well as the dauntless courage and unshaken con 
victions that surmounted every barrier. 


STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 


Vou. VIIT.—CoNntTAINs : 


The Brigade Commander. By J. W. De 
Forest’. 

Split Zephyr. By Henry A. Beers. 

Zerviah Hope. By Euizasetu Sruart 
PHELPS. 

The Life Magnet. By Arvey A. Aper. 

Osgood’s Predicament. By E:izasern 
D. B. STODDARD. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 16mo. 
cents, 

A complete list of the contents of the former 
volumes be sent upon application, 


BERMUDA: AN IDYL, OF THE SUMMER 


1émo, with maps, $1.25. 

Mrs. Dorr’s little volame offers an alluring and 
wholly delightful picture of the localities and 
characteristics of this ocean paradise, and it will 
find a place in many libraries beside the best 
narratives of travel and descriptions of places. 


Price, 50 


THE REALITY OF RELIGION. 


* Henry J. 
Van Dyke, Jnr, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, gilt top, 
$1.00. 

Mr. Van Dyke makes a contribution to the 
positive side of the discussion now being carried 
on in the press and pulpit. In a few brief chap- 
ters he takes up the vital and living realities of 
Religion, God, the [Soul, the Word, and Christ, 
and in simple, clearlanguage he condenses the 
gist of many of the best recent treatises, setting 
forth the reasons for belief in these great real- 
ities and the necessity for a living faith in them. 


THE LOST FOUND AND THE WAN- 
Minister ofthe Broadway ;T'abernacle, New 
York. ilvol., 75centsa. New edition, 


THE OLD-FASHIONED FAIRY BOOK. 


By Mrs. Burton Harrison. With many 
quaint illustrations by Miss Rosina Emer, 
1 vol., square 16mo, $2.00. 


“A collection of twenty-three stories of the 
king that children used to like hugely and do 
still, we fancy,in lands that have folk lore of 
thelr own. ... Mrs. Harrison's tales display a 
good deal of invention, and they are sweetly 
and gracefully H. Sropparp, in 
Mail and Express. 

Miss Emmet’s illustrations are charming. 


THE BOOK BUYER CHRISTMAS AN- 


NUAL. One hundred pages, profusely {llus- 
illustrated, with newly designed 
cover, 10 Cents. 
CONTENTS 
Frontisplece—H¢bert’s ** Vierge de la Déliv- 
Engraved by Christmas By- 
Gones, by Donatp G. Mircuxin. Hebert and 
His Paintings, by J. D. Cuamwriuin, Jr. Sketch- 
ing Rambles in Holland, by W. M. Larran. Mar- 
mion in Holiday Attire, by RK. H. Sropparp. 
Elihu Vedder's Great Work, by Roger Riorpan. 
Mr. Cable’s History of the Creoles, by Grorcr 
Parsons LaTuror. Some New Collections of 
Sketchings, by Susan N. Canter. Hawthorne's 
Stories ‘for Children, by H. H. Borgesen. The 
Characters of Bruycre, by H. W. Masre. 
Two New Poems, by Mr. Mr. H. C. BuNNER. 
New Old-Fashioned Christmas Tales, by Frank 
RK. Srockton. Among the New Holiday Books, 
by RossiTrEk JoHNsoN. The Child’s Holiday Book 
Table. by Mrs. Burton Harrison. Christmas 
Eve with Uncle Enos, by Danie. C. Bearp. 
The subscription price of Tur Book Buyer, 
including Christmas Number, is 50 Cents a 
year, Now isthe time to subscribe. 


THE COMMON SENSE HOUSEHOLD CAL- 


ENDAR By Marion Harctanv. Price, 
$1.00. 


This Calendar is wholly unique in its design. 
It contains on the daily leaflets cooking receipts 
by Marion Harland, hints for the table adapted 
to the various seasous and anniversaries, sug- 
gestions with reference to the different depart- 
ments of domestic economy and household 
management, and a brief extract from her other 
writings, bright, cheering, helpful, or inspiring. 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Political and Economic Science 


CG. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


I. Six Centuries of Work and Wages. 
The Uistory of English Labor (1250-1883), By 
James E. Tuorotp Rogers, M.P. 1 vol, 
large 8vo, $3.00. 

* Will take rank at once among the most val- 
uable historical works in the field of economics.’ 

—|{Christian Union. 


Il. Outlines of Roman Law. Comprising 
its Historical Growth and General Principles. 
By Prof. W. C. Morey, of the University of 
Rochester. “vo, cloth extra, $1.75. 

‘Will prove a valuable aid to students... . 
The book deserves, will well repay, repeated 
and careful study.’’—[ Times, Philadelphia. 

lll. The Woman Question in Europe. 
A Series of Essays by Kepresentative European 
Women on the Status and Progress of Woman's 
Work in connection with the Suffrage, Educa- 
tion, Medicine, and Industrial Pursuits. Edited 
by THEODORE STANTON. 8vO0, Cloth, $3.00. 

‘It is the finest book published in the interest 
of women, not only because of the eminence of 
the authors, but for the excellence of their work. 
What will add to the interest is that the field 
covers nearly the civilized globe aside from the 
United States.’’-—| Tribune, New York. 
1V. Politics, An introduction to the study 

of Comparative Constitutional Law. By Wu1- 

son W, Crane and Bernarp Moses, 8yo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

* As a very suggestive contribution to political 
analysis, it cau be recommended to all who 
wish to acquire a comprehensive view of the 
tendencies and forces of modern political 
action.’’—[ Tribune, New York. 


V. The American Citizen’s Manual. Py 
W oRTHINGTON C, Forp. 

Part I.—Governments (National, State, and 
Local), the Electorate, and the Civil Service. 
* Questions of the Day,”’ Volumely. syo, cloth, 
75 cents. 

Part Functions of Government, con- 
sidered with special reference to Taxation and 
Expenditure, the Regulation of Commerce and 
Industry, Provision for the Poor and Insane, the 
Management of ;jthe Public Lands, ete. ** Ques- 
tions of the Day,’ Volume \V. Svo, cloth, 75 
cents. 

‘Mr. Ford writes thoughtfully, carefully, im- 
partially, and furnishes one of the best imagin- 
able manuals that could be prepared for circula- 
tion on either side of the Atlantic.”’—| New York 
World. 

VI. Property and Progress. By W. H. 
MaLLocx. <A study of present social prob- 
lems in Great Britain, with special reference to 
the land questiou, with a very full considera- 
tion of the theoriesjof Henry, George, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 

‘* Those who are Interested in social questions 
will be very well repaid for whatever time they 
may spend upon this book.’’—|'The Nation. 

VII. learia. A Chapter in the History of Com- 

munism. By ALBERT Suaw. 16mo, Cloth. 

$1.00. Prize essay at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

“The book is well written, and abounds in 

facts Bulletin, Philadelphia. 

“We commend Mr. Shaw's monograph to 

students of social philosophy and all others in- 

terested in the suoject of which it treats.”’ 

—(Journal, Chicago. 


IN THE SERIES OF QUESTIONS OF THE 
DAY, 

VIIT. The True Issue. Industrial Depres- 
sion and Political Corruption Caused by Tariff 
Monopolies. Reform demanded in the inter- 
ests of manufacturers, farmers, and working- 
men. By E. J. DoNNELL. 8vO, paper, 25 cents. 
“This vigorous pamphlet is well worth read- 
ing.’’—(Herald, New York. 

IX. Public Relief and Private Charity. 
By JosErPHINE SHaw Lowey, Paper, 46 cents ; 
cloth, 75 cents, 

** Every phase of the subject receives full but 
compact and lucid treatment at her hands, and 
those interested in it cannot afford to be with- 
out the book.’’—[ Democrat and Chronicle, Roch- 
ester. 

X. Protection and Communism. A Con- 
sideration of the Effects of the American 
Tariff upon Wages. By Wr.LrAm RATHBONE, 
Member of the British Parllament for Caer- 
narvonshire. 8vo, paper, 25 cents. 

“Mr. Rathbone has evidently given much 
thought and study to the subject. . . . Deserves 
careful consideration.’’—[Advertiser, Boston. 
NEARLY READY; 

XI. The Distribution of Products; ©r. 
the Mechanism and Metaphysics of Exchange, 
By Epwarp ATKINSON. 12mo. Cloth. 

*,* List of thelr own Economic Publications 
sent on application. 

Classified Catalogue of the more important 


English and American works in this department 
sent on receipt of stamp. 


LEGGAT BROS., 
CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 
| 20.22 MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH BOOKS 
T OUR PRICE. 
GORGEOUS JUVENILE BOOKS 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
63,452 ALBUMS, PRAYER-BOOKS, BIBLES, &c., 
AT ANY PRICE. 
53,432 BOOKS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS, 
0C., 20C., 35 


81 CHAMBERS ST., 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
WORDS: 


Their Use and Abuse. 
By Prov. WM. MATHEWS, LL.D. 


matter, making in alla volume of over tive 

hundred pages. 12mo, cloth, beveled edges. 

Price, $2 (0. 

“The best popular book on the use of words, 
in the language.*’—| Buffalo Christian Advocate. 

‘It is as entertaininggas any novel, and as tn- 
structive as most grgve@ treatises. Every page 
sparkles with wit ar4l wisdom, and at a second 
or third reading it ivenjoyed better than at the 


first. Few books bear that test.”’—|'The Ex- 
aminer, New York/September 4, 1884. 


Works the same Author: 
Getting oninthe World............ $1 50 
The Great Cohversers......... 
Hours with Men and Books........ 1 50 


Literary Style and other Essays.... 1 50 
Saint Beuve’s Monday Chats...... 0 
Oratory and Orators.... ........... 2 00 


Pictures of Life in Camp 
and Field. 

Br BENJ. F. TAYLOR, LL.D. 

Third Edition now ready. Price, $1.00. 

“It is not extravagant to claim that these de- 
scriptions of actual campaigns and battles sur- 
pass in interest anything in romance. Picture 
upon picture is passed in review like some grand, 

moving, highly colored panorama... . Eve 
chapter will make an old campaigner live over 
again, in glowing fancy, those hervic 
| The National Tribune, Washington, Aug. 21,1884. 


Taylor’s World on Wheels, lllustr'd. $1 00 
Between the Cates. lllustr'd. 150 
Summer Savory........... .. 100 
Old-Time Pictures. Ilustr'd. 1 50 
Songs of Yesterday. Ilustr’d. 3 OO 
Dulce Domum, Illustrated... 3 00 


Wonders and Curiosities of 
the Railway ; 


or, Stories of the Locomotive in Every Land. 
By WILLIAM SLOANE KENNEDY. 
12mo, cloth, with twenty-four illustrations, and 
elegant illuminated cover, Price, $1.25, 


“Open the book anywhere, and nota single 
dull page will you stand confronted with. Nay, 
it has all the charm of a novel which it is im- 
possible to put by till we reluctantly find our- 
selves at the end of our 
can interest and amuse the reader is here gath- 
ered with a master craftsman’s hand, till you 
wouder how he was able to say so much in this 
veritable mudtum inj parvo. Y. Commercial 
Advertiser. 


GEOLOGICAL EXCURSIONS: 


On, 

The Rudiments of Geology for Young Learners. 
By ALEX. WINCHELL, LL.D., 
Professor of Geology and Palwontology, Unil- 
versity of Michigan, Fully Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

*“A child may understand it. and yet a culti- 
vated man will devour it. It is filled with illus- 
trations very wisely conceived, and is more 
delightful and will prove more beneficial than 
the best novel.”—| Chicago Evening Journal. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


World Life. Illustrated. 12mo....... $2 50 
*We know of no other work in which the 
reader can find a full, connected, and systematic 
presentation of the results of cosmical research 
that will to compare with this.’’—[Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. 


Development of Ene lish 


: 
Literature and -Language. 
By PROF. A. H. WELSH, A.M. 
University Edition, !n one vol., without abridze- 
ment, $3.00; Library Edition, 2 vols., crown 
8vo, 1,100 pp., $5.00. 

** It is ‘he book of this generation onthe sub- 
ject. Iam delighted with it beyond expression.” 
—| Rodes Massie, Professor of English Literature, 
University of Tennessee. 

For sale by BAKER, PRATT & CO., 19 Bond 
St., and by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


S. C. GRIGGS & CO., 


87 and 89 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Standard 
Theological 


Books. 


Gelkie’s Hours with the Bible....$1 50 


Drummond’s Natural Law.......... 150 
Row’s Jesus of the Evangelists..... 1 75 
Pressense’s Study of Origins....... 150 
Edersheim’s Temple Services....... 1 25 
Geikie’s Precious Promises......... 75 


Footman’s Reassuring Hints........ 1 00 
For Sale by all Booksellers, or 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 


GRAND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE. 
THIRD DOVK WEST OF CITY HALL PARK, N, Y. | 


A new edition, rewritten and enlarged, with more | 
than one hundred pages of new and valuable | 


DODD, MEAD & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY E. P. ROE. 
I. A YOUNG GIRL’S WOOING. 


By E. P. Roe. First edition, 25,000 copies. 
12mo, uniform with the other works of the 
author, $1.50. 


2. PEPYS’ DIARY. 


The text is that of Rev. Mynors Bright, who tn 
1875 made an entirely new translation, con- 
taining about one third more matter than 
any edition before published. 

The edition of Mynors Bright was exhausted 
almost immediately, and has fur some time 
been scarce. 

Our edition is In ten volumes, 12mo, substan- 
tially uniform in size and type with the 
Eversley Kingsley. In cloth, $15. 


3. POETICAL WORKS OF MRS. 


BROWNING. 
FROM NEW ELECTROTYPE PLATES. 

It is well known that there has been no ed'tion, 
either English or American, worthy of this 
favorite author. The plates of this one have 
been made by Messrs. 'T. L. De Vinne & Co, 
by whom a'so it has been printed. Paper and 
binding are of the best. 5 vols., 16mo, cloth, 
$7.50. 

*,* A few copies remain of the de Luxe Edi- 
tion of both Pepys’ Diary and Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s Poems. 

These were first impressions from the plates 
on hand-made (Uolland) and Japan paper, 
limited, and each copy numbered and signed 

A circular with full particulars will be sent to 
any address on application. 


4. CHURCH’S STORIES FROM THE 
CLASSICS. 


By Pror. Atrrep J. Curren. New Volumes 
STORIES OF THE PERSIAN WAR. 
ROMAN LIFE IN;DAYS OF CICERO. Each 
with 16 illustrations in 6colors, 12mo, $1.50- 
Uniform with previous volumes by this 
author, viz.: “STORIES FROM HOMER,"' 
“STORIES FROM VIRGIL,’ “STORIES 
FROM GREEK TRAGEDIANS,” “STORIES 
FROM LIVY,” “STORIES FROM HEROD- 
oTUs.” 


5. FRENCH ETCHERS. 


A new volume similar to our very successfal 
“Group of Etchers” and “Score of Eteh- 
ings.*’ It contains 20 Etchings, and embraces 
specimens by Daubingy, Corot, Jacquemart, 
Martial, Appian, Gravesande, Cazanova, 
Lancon, Le Page, Chauvel, Veyrassut, Ballin, 
and others. Folio, cloth, $15. 


6. THE CHEVALIER BAYARD. 


The very joyous, pleasant, and refreshing His- 
tory of the Feats, Exploits, Triumphs, and 
Achievements of the good Knight, without 
fear and without reproach, the gentle Lord 
de Bayard. 

Set forth in English by Epwarp Cocksur~s 
Uniform in size with “Chron 
icle of the Cid,”’ published last season. 
With many illustrations. Cloth ornate 


quarto, $3. 
7. THE MERCHANT VESSEL. 
By Cuas. Norpuorr. A record of persoaal ex- 


perience at sea by,the author. Quarta, with 
many illustrations. Uniform with * Man-of- 
War Life,” published last year, $1.50. 

8. A NEW ELSIE BOOK. 

ELSIB AT NANTUCKET. By Marra Fix- 
LEY. Uniform with previous yolumes of the 
Series. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 

9. A NEW MILDRED BOOK. 

MILDRED AT HOME. By Marrua Farrer. 
Uniform with previous volumes of the Series. 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


10. AT ANY COST. 
A new story by Epwarp Garrett, 
cloth, $1.25. 
NEW YORK: 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
755 BROADWAY. 


léma, 


A very Unique and Attractive 


HOLIDAY GIFT. 
CROWELL'S 


IN ALLIGATOR LEATHER BINDING. 
Cushion Covers, 
ONGFELLOW (Early Poems), Whittier 
(Early Poems), Lucile, Tennyson, Lady of 
the Lake, Burns, Byron, Movure, Scott, etc. 32 
vols., at $3.00 per vol. 
For sale by ali Booksellers. - 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


12 Astor Place, New York, | 


13 Astor Place, New York, 
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PROFESSOR KELLOGG ON EVOLUTION. 


ROFESSOR S. H. KELLOGG, of the Western 
Theological Seminary (Presbyterian) bas written a 
letter to Dr. Woodrow. of South Carolina, on the sub- 
ject of evolution, which we find in the Pittsburg ‘* Dis- 
patch” of last week. In this letter he expresses his own 
views on evolution, as follows : 

‘‘] believe (1) That science has not yet discovered the 
mode of the origination of species. Noone of the current 
theories, in my opinion, can be called scientifically ascer- 
tained truth. 

‘‘f believe (2) That the Bible, while attributing the origia 
of species to God, does not give us any information as to 
how God originated species, whether by immediate fiat, or, 
in part or wholly, by organic processes. 

‘‘ 1] believe, therefore (3), with Dr. A. A. Hodge (* Outlines 
of Theology,’ new ed., p. 30), that with ‘ all theories of evo- 
lution which neither deny nor obscure the evidence which 
the order and adaptation observed in nature afford of the 
existence of God, and his immanence in and providential 
control of his works, ...a natural theologian’ should 
have ‘only the most friendly interest.’ 

‘In regard, in particular, to the origin of man, I believe 
(4) That the Scriptures teach that his spiritual nature—thbat 
in virtue of which he is safi to bé the image and offspring 
of God—came not from below, but from above: was origin- 
ated, not by organic process, but by an immediate, creative 
inbreathing of Gio4, the ‘ Father of Spirits.’ As to the sepa- 
rate question, however, how God formed the body of man 
out of the dust of the ground, whether by immediate flat, or 
by some manner of organic process, I believe on this, again, 
the inspired uarrative gives us no information. The in- 
spired words which describe the creation of the body of 
man are to my mind equally consistent with either suppo- 
sition. Which of the twois correct is for, not the theolo- 
gian, but the student of physical nature, to find out, if he 
can. 

‘Such, in brief, is the substance of my belief and my 
teaching on the subject whick has been so agitating some of 
the good brethren in the Southern Presbyterian Church in 
connection with your chair. I have understood your posi- 
tion, from your address, to be essentially the same, and I 
am pleased, from your letter, to be assured that such is the 
case. How any person can bring himself to believe that 
such a view of Scripture teaching is inconsistent with the 
strictest theory of plenary inspiration and consequent abso- 
lute infallibility of the Holy Scriptures as the Word of God 
—a doctrine I hardly need to say I hold and teach with all 
my heart’s strongest conviction—this is impossible for me 
to understand. 

‘“‘T remain, with high regard, very truly yours, 
H. 


The Pittsburg ‘‘ Dispatch” says that this letter has 
become the occasion of a movement in the Board of 
Directors adverse to Dr. Kellogg, though the avowed 
ground of criticism against him is not his views of evo- 
lution, but his belief in and teaching of a premillenarian 
advent. It reports the following resolution as recently 
passed by the Board at its semi-annual meeting : 


** Resolved, That while we do not asa body accept the views 
taught by Dr. Kellogg with regard,to the premillennial ad- 
vent, and while we are not willing to impose any restriction 
upon him in the inculcation of doctrine whieh he believes is 
taught in the Word of God, yet nevertheless, in yiew of 
statements made that this subject is asserting a larger place 
in ,his course of instruction than heretofore, we affection- 
ately and earnestly wish him to abide by the promises made 
to the Board in his' communication to them of April 21, 
1880,”’ 

Dr. Kellogg has never concealed his premillenarian 
views, and those who know him will give entire cre- 
dence to his declaration that he has never made any prom- 
ise to keep them in abeyance. But it is diflicult to be- 
lieve that a private letter to Dr. Woodrow on the sub- 
ject of evolution would have been made the occasion of 
a complaint against him for holding and teaching views 
entertained by such scholars as Meyer and Alford, and 
by such Christian workers as D. L. Moody ; views which 
he has long been known to entertain and long been 
accustomed to teach. 


DEDICATION OF THE AMERICAN 
ORPHANAGE IN PARIS. 


7 ESTERDAY and today in France we are asking 
ourselves at times if the world is growing any better. 
Pessimists think itis not. But I am confident that the 16th 
of October, 1884, was a better day in France than the 16th 
of October, 1793, when the head of poor Marie Antoinette 
was severed from her body in the Place de Revolution; and 
a better duy than any of the days between 1793 and 1795, 
when in this same place nearly 3,000 people perished by the 
guillotine. It iscalled the Place de la Concorde now, and it 
is much more beautiful than it was under its old name. 
There has been progress since the days of the massacre of 
St. Bartholemew. We had—a few of us—a pleasant illustra- 
tion of this in Paris on the 25th of October. Miss Ada 
Leigh, an English lady, whose name is so well known in con- 
nection with works of religious charity in Paris, bas an Or- 
phanage on the Boulevard Bineanu, near the Bois de Boulogne. 
The spacious and handsome building and beautiful grounds 
were the munificent gift of two brothers, Anthony and 
William Galignani, who deeded them tobe an orphanage 
for English and American chiicren in Paris, under Protest- 
ant direction gud care. These generous benefactors were 
italians in their nationality, and Roman Catholics in their 


religious faith. The orphanage, in time, needed a school 
building for the education of the littie ones. The Baroness 
Alphonse de Rothschild called one day, saying, ‘‘ Build the 
school for the children, and build it well,’’ and left her 
check for 27,500 francs. 

On Saturday the corner-stone was laid, the nobie lady her- 
self directing the ceremony. She was fair and beautiful, 
and did her part with exceeding grace. On the platform 
with her was the rector, a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, who began the services with an earnest extemporaneous 
prayer. The first speaker on the occasion was the eloquent 
editor of Galignani’s ‘‘ Messenger,’’a native of Tennessee, 
and whose wife is a highly accomplished and educated lady 
of French nativity. The second speaker was your corre- 
spondent, a clergyman in the Congregational connection, and 
a native of Connecticut. The third speaker was the Kev. 
Robert W. McAll,{of the McAll Mission, likewise a Congrega- 
tional clergyman, and a native of England. The fourth 
speaker was a native of the island of (iuernsey, and pastor 
of the English Wesleyan church in Paris. 

The representative of the house of Galignani, a Roman 
Catholic, cheered them all, and the noble lady whose gener- 
ous charity had assembled them is a Jewess. 

The flags of the nations waved over the scene. Was it 
not a Place dela Concorde where the two benefactors repre- 
sented the Roman Catholic and the Jewish faiths ; the direc- 
tor, Miss Leigh, the Church of England; while the Rector 
and President of the ceremonies was a Church of England 
clergyman, who introduced three clergymen of ‘‘ dissent”’ 
with the utmost brotherliness, each one of whom represented 
a different people and also different bodies of the all-denomi- 
national Church of Christian Unity and Charity? From 
many far-off places we came, and from different instruc- 
tions and influences, but we think that our faces were all 
in one direction—toward the bright prophetic day. And 
the best of it all was that none of us thought of it until it 
was all over. We took the brotherhood as a matter of 
course. 

A hundred years ago, had we been there, we should 
have felt it to be our religious duty to bave pushed each 
other off the platform ; but we would not have been there. 
And yet some people sigh for the ‘‘ good old days :’’ what a 
pity they could not be remanded to them! How, here also, 
as everywhere, ‘‘the morning light is breaking,’’ and the 
weary siadows from the world are rolling away! Could 
you have anything more significant of the coming daylight 
in the United States than this was in ‘‘ wicked Paris’’ ” 

A. F. BEARD. 


MJSSION WORK IN JAPAN. 


ITE missionaries and native Christiansin Japan have 
just been celebrating an interesting anniversary in 
the history of missions there ; namely, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the beginning of Protestant missions in 
Japan. Twenty-five years ago Lishop Williams, Dr. 
Hepburn, Dr. Verbeck, and the Rev. S. It. Brown ar- 
rived in Japan, the advance guard of more than 200 
missionaries who have already come to this country. Dr. 
Ilepburn, who has done so much to facilitate acquaint- 
ance with the Japanese by his dictionary, was the first 
to reach Yokohuma (or rather the neighboring Rana- 
gawa), and the day of his coming, October 15, was ob- 
served as the anniversary. Of these few veterans, repre- 
senting the Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Reformed, 
all but Mr. Brown are still living and engaged in the 
work. Probably few missionaries have seen so much 
accomplished in the first twenty-five years of missionary 
work in a country, and the amount of progress made is 
still more remarkable when it is remembered that almost 
no direct missionary work could be done during the 
first ten years. The work accomplished is measured not 
alone by the number of converts made and churches 
formed, but also by the development of Christian char- 
acter and zeal and self-government among the Japanese 
Christians. Toa large extent it is now true that the 
extension of Christianity in Japan is a Japanese work, 
carried on by the Japanese themselves with aid from 
missionaries. The missionaries are not so much pastors 
or superintendents as co-workers and advisers. 

The official connection of Buddhist and Shintoist 
priests with the Government was ended by imperial 
decree last August. This helps to prepare the way for 
open recognition of Christianity as having equal rights 
with Buddhism and Shintoism. Another step has just 
been taken (October 4) by new burial regulations, the 
general effect of which is to remove the control of burial 
from the priests and place it in the hands of govern- 
ment officials. Previously the priests could insist upen 
performing taeir rites at any funeral, however contrary 
it might be to the wish of the friends of the deceased. 
Only a week orso before the issue of this new law there 
was an exhibition of the spirit of the priests at the 
funeral of the wife of a prominent citizen of Kioto, a 
member of the provincial Assembly. Both this gentle- 
man and his wife were Christians, and he thought he 
had arranged with the priests for the omisssion of their 
rites at his wife’s funeral, but just as the procession was 
starting from the house for the grave some priests ap- 
peared on the scene and insisted on going through their 
ceremonies, and all had to wait till that was done. It is 
said, too, that Christians are now allowed to inscribe 
themselves on the public registers as Christians. 

The institution at Kioto In connection with the work 
of the American Board opened its Fall term with the 


dedication of its new recitation hall, a handsome and 


substantial building of stone and brick, and has a larger 


number of students than ever before. In the theological 
department there are nearly or quite fifty students, and 
in the English and scientific department about 140. The 
faculty now numbers six foreign and three Japanese 
professors, besides one instructor. Two or three weeks 
later the building erected for the new Church of 
England theological school in Osaka was dedicated. 
Such institutions as these are doing a vitally important 
work, since the one great demand in Japan is for native 
preachers and pastors. ; 

A very sad event was the recent death of Mr. 
Myehara, pastor of one of the churches in Osaka. Ile 
completed his theological studies and was ordained last 
June, and was a young man of tremendous earnestness 
and great oratorical power. It seemed that the Master 
had a great work for him to do, but he was cut off just 
as he was entering upon it. Lis funeral was just three 
weeks from his wedding. D. W. LEARNED. 

Kioto, Japan, (october 19, 1884. 


CALIFORNIA NOTES. 


|e esta a the First Congregational Church in Oak- 
land, Key. J. K. McLean, pastor, has sent out, at dif- 
ferent times, members to help form four other churches in 
Oakland and one in Berkeley, adjoining, it has still a mem- 
bership of $13. Its Sunday-school numbers 982, and that 
of its branch on Market Street 354, and its Chinese school 
35, & total of 1,401. 

At a grand ‘*‘ Morning Star’’ missionary meeting of the 
school, September 28, the members subscribed for 800 shares 
($200 worth) of stock in the new ‘‘ Morning Star’’ missionary 
ship of the American Board, of which the Chinese took 
twenty-four. The Market Street Branch School also took 
110 shares in addition. This branch school, also, in addition 
to sending a bell to the missionary church in the island of 
Ruk, in Micronesia, and a box of useful articles for the 
girls of the mission there, sustains a native female pupil in 
Miss Fletcher’s Training School on Ponape. The Woman’s 
Missionary Society of the First Church has raised $525.00 
the past year, and the Young Ladies’ Circle $116.30. Tho 
total benevolent contributions of the church for the year 
past have been *4,115.07. At the Sunday-school missionary 
meeting ‘referred to, a full-rigged ship was placed on the 
platform, representing the ‘‘ Morning Star,’’ and the school 
marched azound in front of it with singing, and deposited 
their subscriptions. It was a very interesting and striking 
scene. 

By a letter from Ilomer, N. Y., where I was formerly 
pastor of the Congregational church, I have just learned 
that Miss Mary Keep, of that church, who recently died, 
left by her will a bequest of *5,000 to the Ministerial Relief 
Fund of the General Association of the State, and made the 
American Board of Missions at Boston, and the American 
Home Missionary Society at New York, her joint residuary 
legatees, by which they will probably receive from 335,000 
to $40,000 each. J.C. 

OAKLAND, Cal. 


KING'S COUNTY SUNDAY-SCHOOL CONVENTION. 


The Seventh Convention of the Sunday-Schools of Kings 
County was held at the Bedford Avenue Reformed Church, 
Brooklyn, E. D., on Thursday, November 13, 1884. The 
opening address of welcome, by the pastor of the church, 
the Rev. Dr. Terhune, was an earnest plea for the Sunday- 


. school for all ages and the whole congregation. <A general 


discussion on Sunday-school work followed a half hour of 
devotional exercises, in which the Rey. Dr. Edward Beecher, 
Mr. Bell, and others took part. Especial reference was 
made to the mistakes in the work, among which were clos- 
ing the schools in summer, employing unconverted or irreg- 
ular teachers, and failure to personally invite the children 
to Christ. The tendency of the Sabbath-school to lift the 
responsibility from the pastor and from parents and give it 
to the teacher was also the subject of earnest, thoughtful 
words. The Primary Lesson Review, with illustrations, by 
Mrs. J. 8. Ostrander, and Blackboard Methods, by the Rev. 
J. 8. Ostrander, were very fine. The desirability of form- 
ing temperance societies in schools was thoroughly dis- 
cussed. The evening session was attended by an immense 
audience, who listened with great attention to) the Rev. I. I. 
Lansing, on ‘‘ What Can Parents Do forthe Sunday-Schoo! °’’ 
the Rev. D. FE. Potter on ‘‘ Neglected Children,” and the 
closing address by Dr. Cuyler, each of which was full of 
soul-stirring thoughts. ” 

The Convention was one of unusual interest, and should 
produce good results among the 800 delegates who attended 


BISHOP WILEY. 


A cablegram was received from Foo-Chow, China, an- 
nouncing the death of Bishop Isaac W. Wiley, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, on November 22, at that 
place. Bishop Wiley was on an episcopal tour of the mis- 
sion stations in China and Japan under the care of his de- 
nomination. His death, which was sudden, was caused by 


tumor of the stomach. Bishop Wiley was born in 1821, and 


united with the Philadelphia Conference in 1846, immediately 
going out to China as a missionary, remaining five years. 
He was consecrated bishop in 1872. Bishop Wiley has 
written several books; among the best known of his works 
are ‘‘China and Japan,”’ ‘‘ Religion of the Family,’’ and 
‘©The Fallen Missionaries of Foo-Chow.’’ No man in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church was more intimately acquainted 
with the needs of mission work in the East, and his death 
is a loss to the world of missions, 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Of Permanent Interest and Value. 
Plutarch for Boys and Girls. Selected 

and edited by Prof. John 8. White. Quarto, 

with many illustrations, $3.00. 

As a standard work, adapted to both boys 
and girls, its wealth of anecdote and faithful 
—— of character render it peculiarly valu- 
apie. 

* Precious ore and no dross.”—{Home Journal. 

‘*It is a pleasure to see in so beautiful and 
elegant a form one of the great books of the 
world. The be t Plutarch for young readers.”’ 
—{Literary World. 

Herodotus for Boys and Girls. Edited 
with explanatory notes by John 8S. White, 
LL.D. Quarto. fully illustrated, uniform with 
the Plutarch, $3.00. 

“The hollday lists are not likely to Include 
any book which a judicious parent can give to 
his child with greater contidence in the acecept- 
ability of the gift orits profit to the one to whom 
jt is given "—[N. Y, Commercial Advertiser. 
Views Afoot; or, Europe as Seen with 

Knapsack and Staff. By Bayard Taylor. 

Quarto, printed from new plates,with 20 full- 

page illustrations, uniform with Herodotus aud 

Plutarch, $3.00. 

A stirring narrative, showing what could be 
seen and learned abroad by a boy of nineteen, 
traveling with very little money. 

The American QGirl’s Home-Book for 
Work and Play. By Helen Campbell. A 
volume giving Suggestions and Instructions 
for Indoor and Outdoor Amusements, and 
Occupations for Play or for Profit. Small 
quarto, with 140 cuts, $2.00, 

The contents include games of all kinds, di- 
rections for children’s dramas, for making toys, 
baby-houses, dolls, etc., ornamental work o 
every variety, tennis, archery, beating, camping 
out, aquaria, carving, collections, cooking, bee- 
keeping, gardening, fruit eulture, etc., etc. 

‘*As admirable and thorough as the best of 
boys’ books.”’—| Boston Transcript. 

Brimfal of ideas.”—[Woman’s Journal. 


The Wonders of Plant Life. By 8S. B. Her- 
rick. 16mo, beautifully illustrated, $1.50. 
PRINCIPAL ConrEeNTs: The Beginnings of Life, 

Single -Celled Plauts, Liverworts and Lichens, 

Mosses and Ferns, The among the 

Flowers, The Pitcher Plants, The Insectivorous 

Plants, eté., ete. 
* A dainty volume 

world of fascination 

Boston Advertiser. 

Songs and Rhymes for the Little Ones. 
Comptled by Mary J. Morrison. Octavo, $1.75. 

For babies dear and children small; 
For lads and lassies, short and tall; 
For bright black eyes and tender blue, 
I bring my gifts, both old and new. 


t#* Full lists of books for young people (in- 
cluding the Boy with an Ide3,”’ Moonfolk,”’ 
‘Big Brother,’ Plutarch,”’ and other 
standard series) and of other holiday publica- 
tions sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 W. 23d St., New York. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 
READY THIS WEEK: 

I. Holland and its People. By Epmonpo 
pe Amicts. The Zuyder Zee Edition. A Lim- 
ited ,Edition of 600 copies printed from type, 
illustrated by ORIGINAL ETCHINGS by R 
Swain Gifford, Charles A. Platt, Samuel Col- 
map, Joseph Pennell, and Charles A. Vander- 

‘hoof; by Photogravures made specially for 
this work by Goupil & Co., of Paris, from pict- 
ures by Rembrandt, Vander Helst, Franz Hals, 
Paul Potter, Teniers, Ruysdael, and with 
many dainty weod engravings in the text. 
Quarto, superbly printed and handsomely 
bound. 

Nos. 1 to 25, Printed on Whatman Paper, with 
Extra Proof Set of on Satin, $40.00. 

Nos, 26 to 275, Printed on Ragged Edge Linen 
Paper, with Zrtra Proof Set of the Etchings on 
Satin, $25.00. 

Nos. 276 to 600, Printed on Ragged Linen Edge 
Paper, $15 00. 
¢@ The larger portion of the edition of this 

exquisite volume has en subscribed for. 

Those desiring to secure copies should send in 

their names without delay. 

Il. Pre-Historic America. By the Mar- 
quis DE Napairiac. Translated by N. d’An- 
vers, author of “‘A History of Art.”” Edited 
with notes by W.H. Dall. Large 8vo, with 
219 illustrations, $5.00. 

Curer CoNTENTs.—Man and the Mastodon 
The Kjokkenmodddings and Cave Relics, Mound 
Builders, Pottery, Cliff Dwellers, Central Ameri- 
can Ruips. Peru, Early Races, Origin of Ameri- 
can Aborigines, etc., etc. 

lil. The Land of Rip Van Winkle. A 
Narrative of a Tour through the Romantic 
Parts of the Catskills, together with their 
Legendsand Traditions. By A. E. P. SEARING. 
The designs by Ernest Heinemann and Joseph 
Lauber. 50 plates. Quarto, $5.00. 

IV. The Nutshell Series. A gathering of 
the Best Tnoughts of the Best Writers. 
Edited by HELEN KENDRICK JOHNSON, and ar- 
ranged under tle following heads: Wisdom, 
Philosophy, Sentiment, Epigrams and Epi- 
taphs, Proverbs, Wit and Humor. Six vol- 
umes, oblong 32mo, uniquely printed, in box, 
$3.00. 

could be bounded in a nutshell.’’—[Hamlet. 


*,* List of Holiday Publications and of Books 
for Young People sent on application. New 
catalogue of importations and remainders sent 
on receipt of stamp. 


opens up a whole 
full of informa- 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


Noble Blood. 


A NOVEL. By Juntan HawrTnorne. 16mo0, 
paper cover. Price, 50 cents. 


A stirring novelette, written in Mr. Haw- 
thorne’s most brilliant manner. ' 


The Story of my 
Life. 


By the late J. Marion Situs, M.D Edited by 
bis Son, H. Marion Sims, M.D. 12mo, cloth, 
472 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Under the simple title of ‘* The Story of mY 
Life’’ Dr. Sims has in the most fitting terms nar- 
rated the origin and growth of those achieve- 
ments in surgery which by the gereral judg- 
ment of enlightened men have stam him as 
the benefacter of his race. The accounts of Dr. 
Sims’s early struggles are'of the deepest interest, 
and show that the path he trod to final success 
was not strewed with roses. 


Maxims of Public 
Health. 


By O. W. Wieut, M.D., of the Detroit Board 

of Health. 16mo,cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

* The intelligent householder who has no time, 
probably no inclination, for systematic studies, 
may read herein, as he runs, and find hints that 
will save himself and his loved ones from un- 
speakable pain and sorrow. . . The greater por- 
tions of the book are devoted to the practical 
problems of combating infectious diseases and 
the removing of the filth-conditions in the midst 
of which they flourish .’’—[ From Preface. 


Elements of Zool- 


By C. F. Ho.tper,and J. B. Hoiper, M.D., 
Curator of Zoélogy of American Museum of 
Natural History, Central Park, New York. 
Being the fourth volume in the new series, 
Appletons’ Science Text-Books.”” With 
numerous Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 395 
pages. Price, $1.50. 


An admirable work for lay readers as well as 
schools and academies. The design has been to 
present, in concise and plain language, and in 
the light of the latest research and investigation, 
the life-histories of the various groups that con- 
stitute the animal kingdom. 


The Black Poodle, 
and other Stories. 


By F. Anstey, author of Vice Vers&”’ and 
Giant’s Robe.”’ Illustrated. 16mo, 
paper. Price, 50 cents. 


Part Five of Admi- 
ral Porter's Novel. 


ALLAN DARE AND ROBERT LE DIABLE. 
A ROMANCE. By Apmrrat Porter. 

To be published in Nine Fortnightly Parts, oc- 
tavo, tlustrated. Price, % centseach Part. A re- 
mittance of two dollars will insure the posting 
of the entire work as rapidly as published. 
Parts One to Five now ready. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO0., Publishers, 


1, 3 & 5 Bonp Srreet, New York. 


‘* Ttis the crown and consummation of all Dr. 
Robinson's labors. I do not see how he or any 
other man can go beyond Rev. JAMES B. 

Suaw, D.D., hester, N. Y. | 


LAUDES DOMINI. 


A SELECTION OF 
SprrituaL SonGs, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
Dr. Robinson's latest church music book. 


“¢ The best publication of the kind that has 
yet appeared in this country.’’—[ Boston AD- 
VERTISER, 


Churches contemplating the adoption of a 
new hymn and tune book should not fail to 
examine both ‘‘ Laudes Domini ”’ and Spir- 
itua] Songs for Church and Choir,’’ the two 
leading books of to-day (both by Dr. Robin- 
son). They differ in some important respects. 
We publish these, and also the best hymn 


books for the prayer-meeting and the Sunday- | aam 


schoo}, and selections for responsive reading, 
etc. We are glad to send further informa- 
tion to inquirers. Tus Century Co., 

83 East 17th New 


BEACON LIGHTS, 


The Most Beautiful 


SO UV 
Ever published. 

Square 16mo. In neat Box. Price, 81.50. 

For sale by all Booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of 


price, 
S. E. CASSINO & CO., Publishers, 
: BOSTON, MASS, 


Beautiful Gift-Books, 


ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Edition de Luxe. With 12 superb photo 
gravures from original drawings by Frank Dick- 
see, A.R.A. Expressly executed for this work 
and reproduced by Messrs. Goupil & Co., Paris, 
in the highest style of the art. The work is 
printed on Whatman’s hand-made paper, and the 
textis tastefully printed in red and black. A 
series of original drawings has been executed 
to serve as ornamental headings and initials, 
each drawing being an exquisite work of art. 
Folio. Price, $25. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM 
DICKENS. 


Containing six plates from the original draw- 
ings, by Frederick Barnard, reproduced in 
photogravure and printed by Goupil & Co., Paris, 
on India paper. Size, WW by 144%. In portfolio, 
$7.50. The subjects are: 


THE TWO WELLERS, 
MR. PECKSNIFF, 


LITTLE NELL AND HER GRAND- 
FATHER, 


ROGUE RIDERHOOD, 


CALEB PLUMMERANDHISBLIND 
DAUGHTER. 


MR. PEGGOTY. 

By CHATEAUBRIAND. ‘Translated by James 

Spence Harry. From Firmon Didot’s edition of 

the Viscount’s works. Illustrated by Gustave 

Doré. Introduction by Edward J. Harding. In 


one handsome quarto volume. Extra cloth, full 
gilt, $5; full morocco, extra, $10. 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF ENG- 
LAND AND WALES. 


Descriptive, Historical, and Pictorial. Edited 
by the Rev. Prof. Bonney, F RS., with upwards 
of 150 illustrations. Quarto. Extra cloth, bev- 
eled boards, full gilt, $5. 

trated and Fine Art Books, Sent 

Juvenile and Educational 

Works, which will be sent 
Ready free by mail on application. Free, 

SEND TEN CENTS for Cassell & Com- 
pany’s new 32-page Illustrated Catalogue of 


Holiday and Gift Books. ‘**The Handsomest 
Catalogue of the Year.”’ 


CASSELL & CO., Limited, 


739 & 741 BROADWAY, New York. 


READY! 
RAMONA: A Story. 


By Heren Jackson (“H. H.”), author of 
** Verses,”’ Bits of Travel,” ete. 12mo, cloth. 
500 pp. Price, $1.50. 


“Ramona” is the most pret and the most in- 
teresting novel that “ H. "has written It fulfills 
all that Mr. Besant demands of a good novel in his 
“Art of Fiction.” Itis the result of personal ex- 
perience and observation. It is rich in vivid deserip- 
tion of places and scenery. The figure drawing is 
firm and clear. The is dramatic. The 
story is fascinating and thrilling, and the interest 
on increasing totheend. Finally, the author 

as a conscivus moral purpose in her work. The 
book is truly an American novel. It portrays a kind 
of life and of tragedy that are not possible outside of 
the United States.... Mrs. Jackson has brought 
before her readers phases of American life new in 
literature, and has made known to them the ro- 
mance and tragedy of that border land where the 
red and the white races meet; where the rights of 
the weaker are trampled on, and where cruelty and 
crime are unpunished.—[f Boston Advertiser. 


SPINNING-WHEEL STORIES. 


By Louisa M, Arcorr. With Twelve Vignette 
Illustrations. 16mo0, cloth. Price, $1.25. 

The author of *‘ Little Women” gives her countless 
irers a collection of entirely new stories, all 


woven Posen ony by a connecting thread of narrative 
which es them really a continuous story. 


Now Complete Catalogue of Llus- 


Sold all booksel : tle 
lers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 


Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


For Crazy Quilts and Patchwork. 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK. 


About a dozen beautiful colors, making a one- 
ounce packrge. with designs for 100 styles of crazy 
stitches, all for 40 cents, by mail. 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, New York. 


A COMPLETE SUNDAY-SCHOOL OUTFIT 


Gravep Lesson 


FOR THE NEW YEAR, 


THE PILGRIM SERIES. 


“Equal to any and Superior to most.” 


— Last Nationa! Congregational Counc}. 


SENIOR GRADE. 


THE PILGRIM TEACHER (New). A 
monthly Magazine for Pastors, Superintendents, and 
Teachers. Edited by Secretaries Rev. A. E. Dunning 
and M.C. Hazard Lesson Notesby M.C. Hazard, 
former editor of the “ National Sunday-School Teach 
er,” and late associate editor of the Sunday School 
Times ”’ Primary Department by Mrs. W. F. 
Crafts, Will contain News from the =chools, 

ews from our sunday-School 
Work, Sunday “chool Methods HKeviews of 
Books, Literary Corner, Editorial Ktews,. Con- 
tributions, etc erms; single copy, per year, 65 
cents ; six coples or more to one address, 55 cents. 
Sample copy free. 


if. MONDAY CLUB SERMOYS. Tenth Se 
ries. Sermon on the Lessons. “ Invaluable to Sun- 
day School teachers.” Postpaid, $1.50. 


itil. PILGRIMQUARTFERLY. Py M.C. Haz 
ard. New cover, a greatly improved Colored Map, 
Order of Service, Chronological Table, Bible Diction- 
ary of the Lessons, Lesson Songs, etc. Terms: 2 
cents per year; 5cents single copy. 

iv. PILGHUHIM QUESTION BOOK. By M.C. 
Hazard. With Maps, Order of Service, Lables, bible 
Dictionary, etc. erms: 15 ceuts per copy. 


INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 


Vv. THE PILGRIM QUARTERLY. By Mrs. 
William rows. Colored Map, Order of Service, 
ete. Increasingly popular. erms: l5cenuts4 
year ; 4 cents per quarter. 


Vi. PILGRIM QUESTION BOOK. By Mrs. 
Willlam Rarrows. Has Orders of Service, Maps, etc. 
A greatfavorite. Terms: |) cents per copy. 


PRIMARY GRADE. 


Vit. TPE LITTLE PILGRIM LESSON 
PAPER. By Mrs. W. F. Crafts. Illustrated. Les. 
sons adapted the little ones. increasing larce- 
ly in circulation, Terms: 25 cents per copy. 


FOR ALL GRADES. 


Vill, THE PILGRIM LESSON PAPER. 
Senior and Intermediate, corresponding to the (Quar 
terlies. Terms: for Senior Grade, i cents per 
year. or 63 cents per 1); for Intermediate ‘irade, 6 
cents per year; 100 copies, cents. 


iX. WELL-SPRING. New Dress and New 
Features for i585. Departments for all ages. 
Old and young both wel-ome its coming. Grow- 
ing rapidly. Terms: Weekly Edition: Ten cop 
ies, or less, to one address, postage prepaid, + 
cts; ten to twenty, 5icts.; twenty or more, 50 cts 
Semi-monthly Edition: Less tuxn ten copies to one 
address, per copy, 3) cts.; ten copies or more, per 
copy, 2écts. Monthly: Less than ten copies, 15 cts. ; 
ten or more, 12 cts. per copy. 


We Challenge Comparison for 1885. 


Order full outfits from 


Congregational S. 8. & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON. 


GEO. P. SMITH, Agent. 


Also for sale by E. J. ALDEN, 243 State Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


THE CENTURY. 
NOVEMBE ‘THIRD EDITION 


NOW READY. 


FIRST DECEMBER 


160,000. 


In these two numbers are the first papers in 


THE WAR SERIES. 


Gen. Beauregard on “Bull Ran,’’ and Gen. 
Lew Wallace on ‘* Unconditional Surrender "’ 
at Fort Donelson ; to be followed in January 
by articles on the Mississippi River Gun- 
Boats, by Admiral Walke and Captain James 
B. Eads, and in February by 


“ SHILOH,” by Gen. GRANT. 


Articles by Generals Longstreet, McClellan, 
D. H. Hill, Gordon, Rosecrans, Fitz John 
Porter, Hunt, Pleasonton, Newton, Admiral 
Porter, and many others will appear later. 
In November begins the *‘ Recollections of a 
Private ’’ and 


W. D. HOWELLS’S NOVEL 
Of an American Business Man. 
New edition of October number ready. 


Now is the best time to begin to take THE CENT- 
URY regularly. It costs 35 cents a number, 
$4.00 a year; subscriptions are taken by all 
dealers. and the publiskers, THE CENTURY 
Co., New York. 


NOW PUBLISHED: 


GOD AND BREAD. 


and Other Sermons, 
By the Rev. MARVIN R. VINCENT. D.D.. 


Pastor of the Church of the Covendut, New York, 
Author of * Gates Into the Psaim Country,” “ Faith 
and Character,” xc. Svo, handsomely printed, cloth, 
gilt tops, $2.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Publishers, 
755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


vol. 30, No. 22. 


THE 
PuBLisHer'’s DESK. 


New York, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1884. 


WHAT THEY THINK OF US OUT 
WEST. 
| From the Denver Tribune ( Republican ). | 


Of allthe papers of its kind, The 
Christian Union is best, It should 
bein erery household. It has al- 
ways given a larger amount of 
purely original matter than any 


other religious weekly,and on the} 


ist of January eight pages will 
be added to it. It will then bea 
thirty-two page paper. and with- 
out an equal in America, Its 
literary matter is exceptional'y 
quod. It is always pure in tone, 
entertaining, and instructive, In 
retigion The Christian Union is 
Christian, Protestant, and un- 
sectarian, Ttisnot devoted wholly 
ana entirely fo one creed, one re- 
ligion, one church; disputes and 
wrangles about theology. bap 
fisms, and one way of salvation 
only are not found in itscolumns, 
Jt is independent in politics, can. 
didand fearlessin all things. A 
qveat power for good and a great 
promoter of all thing« tending 
toward the advancement of true 
religion and true happiness, The 
Christian Union goesasa teacher 
to many homes. Every depart 
ment is wel! edited, and we donot 
know of a_ publication better 
adapted for family and general 
reading. Parents can rest as- 
sured that their children will find 
tn its pages only good and helpful 
things, while fathers and mothers 
will be surprised to know how 
much they can be taught about 
everything pertaining to domes- 
tic economy and happiness, It is 
the paper for young men and 
woung women, for every person 
wishing a paper that has reached 
the highest standard of literary 
excellence, and one that will have 
“ healthful, helpful influence on 
its readers. We heartily com- 
mend it to every person wishing 
fosecurea good paper during the 
coming year. 


As the Holiday season approaches, the 
lovers of beautiful] literature in beautiful 
dress are luxuriating in the intellectual and 


pictorial feast which the publishers have this 
year spread before them. Among the most 
prominent of the successful Boston publish- 
ers who have choice offerings for the delec- 
tation of the Christmas-tide of 1884 is the 
house of D. Lothrop & Co. 

The founder and manager of this immense 
establishment has the reputation of being a 
**born publisher ;’’ certain it is that every 
year he places before his book-loving patrons 
a long list of books against which the most 
fastidious moralist could not offer objections. 
To the great credit of this house be it said 
that in the numerous years of its prosperous 
career it has not pampered the taste for 
purely sensational] literature, but has fur- 
nished for the young thousands of books 
which are at the same time attractive and 
wholesome. 

In a recent visit to this establishment we 
found all things prepared for an immense 
Holiday trade, on a scale larger than any 
previous year. Nothing less than their ex- 
tensive catalogue, or a personal visit, could 
give an adequate idea of the bewildering 
array presented for the Christmas buyer. 


Perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
the brilliant announcement just issued by 
‘*The Youth’s Companion” is a series of 
articles written expressly for that periodical 
by Professor Tyndall, Professor Max Muller, 
Professor Freeman, Mr. James Anthony 
Froude, and Canon Farrar. Tyndall will 


write on ‘‘ Popular Science for Young Peo-} 


ple,’””’ Max Muller on the ‘Cultivation of 
Memory,’’ Freeman on ‘ Child-Life a Thou- 
sand Years Ago,’’ Froude on the ‘‘ Study of 
History,’’ and Farrar on the “‘ Study of Eng- 
lish Literature.” Surely any magazine 
might well be proud of such a groupof writ- 
ers as this. 


AS A RELIABLE REMEDY for Coughs, 
Colds, Hoarseness, or any affection of the 
throat and chest, use, acoording to directions 
given on each bottle, Wadame Zadoc Forter’s 
Cough Balsam. It is always reliable, and the 
possession of a single bottle may, in case of 
a sudden attack, prove to be worth fifty 
times its cost. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 

THE LITTLE RIDDLE BOOK. 


Send 2-cent stamp to Walter A. Taylor, pee 
Ga., for Little Riddle Book with illuminated cover. 
Amusing. 


Catarrh is a constitutional disease. Hood’s Sarsa 
is & constitutional remedy. Give ita trial. 


Christmas Cards by Mail. 


MY CAHD PACKAGES for this season are 
ready. The assortment is larger, the quality of the 
Cards finer,than any previous year Every one 
will be delighted to buy these HIGH COST 
CARDS of the best makers in the world for ac- 
ont tal less than the cost of the cheap chromo 
cards 

In 1882 we sold over Cards, 
andin 1ss3 TWO MILI. 

No. 1—For 50 Cents and ‘for Postage, 
17 Marcus Ward's, Prang’s. Hildesheimer & 
Faulkner, and other finest Chris'mas aad New 
Year Cards, together with a handsome double 
Fringed Card. 

No. 2—For 50 Cents and 4 cts. for Postage, 
1 large and fine Cards from the above publisb- 
ers, with one Fine Frosted Card. 

No. 3—For $1 and 6 cents for Postage, a choice 
selection of 25 Beautiful Cards of Marcus 
Ward's. Prang’s, etc., and a beautiful fringed 
Fan, with Cord and Tassel. 

No. 4—For &1 and 8 Cents for Postage, a selec- 
tion of our largest and finest 
with a full Chromo Picture by 
somely mounted, with easel back. Publisher's 
price, 

No. 5—For 81 and 16 Cents for Postage, 10 
double eine oa Cards (not folding), each ina 
envelope, and an Antique Christmas 

ar 

No. 6—For 50 Cents and 4 Cents for Postage. 
5 Chromo-lithe. Cards, on fine satin, in 
colors. 

No. 7 —For 25 Cents and 2 Cents for _eenee 
s Marcus Prang’s, uck’s 
other beautiful cards, and one small Satin Cane 
with gilt edges. 

Fringed Cards, Bew- Painted Cards, and other 
at 10, 15, 25, 50 and 75 Cents, and 

ach, for C Birthday, or Anniver- 
sary. which will be selected with care for 
erent tastes and ages. 

ACHERS ONL Y.—*” MARCUS WARD'S, 

ANG’S, and other beautiful Cards, no two 
for and 8 cents postage. 
sortment, ®2 and 10 a postage. A very choice 
selection, no two alike, @3 and 2 cents for 
postage and registering. 

Frery packet will be sent in pasteboard Protectors 
and heavy envelope wrappers. Stamps or Postal 
Notes Received. 

THE LOWEST PRICES IN THE U. 8. 
PAPER BY THE POUND.—Complete Sample 

Sheets of Paper and Envelopes, with price ead 
number of sheets toa pound, sent to any address 
on receipt of fifteen cents to pay postage. 


H. H. CARTER, 


Wholesale Stationer and Paper Dealer, 
NO. 3 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, M 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS 


THE SONG GREETING, 


By L. 0. EMERSON. 

For Hien NormMAL ScHOOLS, ACADEMIES, 
SEMINARIES, AND CoLLEGEs. A book of 160 large 
octavo pages, containing 82 harmonized songs of 
the highest character, bothin words and music ; 
also Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios, and direc- 
tions for Vocal ulture. The publishers are 
confident that this will be a most satisfactory 

») 

Send 60 cents (the retail price) for specim en 
copy $6.00 per dozen. 


7 
CHILDREN’S SONGS 
AND HOW TO SING THEM, 
For Common Scuoots. Indorsed by Christine 
Nilsson, Theo. Thomas, and others. Any school 
music teacher will be at once captivated by the 
charming, genial character of the songs, which 
are 84 in — 


Wm. L. Tomirns. 
Teacher’s Edition, 75 cts.; $7 20 per dozen. 
Scholar's Edition, 30 cts.; $ 30 cts.; "$3. 00 per dozen. 


’ 
DOW’S COLLECTION 
OF RESPONSES AND SENTENCES 
Church Service. By Howarp M. Dow. 
Just the book needed forevery choir that has 
short anthems or sentences to sing. A fine col 
lection of 79 such pieces. Highly approved by 
those who have examined it. Price, 80 ots.; 
$7.20 per dozen. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H.DITSON & CO.. 867 Broadway. New York 
The Leading Sunday-School Musie Book. 


Spiritual Songs for 
the Sunday-School. 


By Rev. Cuas. 8.°Rosrxson, D.D. 


Author of Songs for the Sanctuary, Spiritual 


Songs, ete. 


*“‘It has never been equaled, in my judg- 
ment, by any singing-book ever published 
for Sunday -schools. I have had an experi- 
ence, as superintendent, of twenty-three 
years, and have tried many books, and ex 
amined all I could find published, and lam 
free to say this excels them all.”’ 


Franklin Fairbanks, 
Supt. Cong’! Surday-sch’], St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
30 cents. Hymn 20 cents. 
Send E CENTU 


Copy. 
33 East 1 17th St., New ¥. 


RY Co.,. 


‘A. Armstrong & Son 


Have Just Ready: 


CHARLES LAMB’S POEMS, PLAYS, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
With Introduction and Notes by Alfred 
Ainger, editor of Essays or E 1a.” 
12mo, — gilt top, $1.50. 

“It con s all Lamb’s Miscellaneous Writings 
that he had yeh selected for preservation in a 
permanent form,and whatever else, in the shape of 
new materials, Mr. Ainger hasderiv ed from Lamb’s 
annotations to George Wither, his interleaved copy 
of which is now in the possession of Mr. Swinburne. 
It also contains quotations from several unpub- 
lished letters of Lamb in various hands. MR. AIN. 
GER for the time a of Album 
Verses written for Mrs. De Morgan, and a letter to 
Lamb’s old 


EDGAR ALLAN POE’S COMPLETE 
WORKS, with Life and Introduction. By 
R. H. Stoddard) New steel portrait and 
original (full-puge) etchings 6 vols., cloth, 


gilt top, $9. 
CHARLES L. BRACE’S GESTA 


CHRISTI, A new and enlarged (4th) edi- 
tion, with supplementary chapter. 0 
pages. Price reduced to $1.50. 


BIBLIA PAUPERUM, with 38 full-page 
engravings, illustrating the Life, Parables, 
and Miracles of Our Blessed Lord and Sav- 
jour Jesus Christ. Text printed in Black 
Letter. Bound in white parchment, with 
clasps. Square 8vo, $3.75. 

Copies sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
Broadway. New York. 


The Andover Revi iew. 


A Monthly Mugazine of Religion, Tieology, Social 
Sie nee, and Literature. 


Edited by Earert C. SmyTH, WILLIAM J. TUCKER, JJ. 
W. L, GEORGE Harris, and Y. 
HinckKe, Professors in Andover Theological Semil- 
nary, with the aid and hearty co-operation of all 
the other prolessors, 

THE ANDOVER REVIEW treats with ability, learn- 
ing, and candor those questions which specially ap 
oy to religious readers, aud is heartily weleomed 

all who wish the best and freshest thought on 
miatéore of the deepest interest. 

In Theology the RFview advocates Progressive 

Orthodoxy, and discusses with reverent freedom 
the important subjects which ore e the atten 
tion of the religious world. wholly unsec- 
tartan. 

The REVIEW has valuable departments of Arche- 
cal and Discoveries, Theological 

Religious Intelli ce, Editorial Papets on Cur- 
roa Topics, and careful Book Reviews. 

THE WRITERS for the REVIEW are the leading 
clergymen and scholars in various 
nations. 

regari e ANDOVER KEVIEW is es able.”— 
[Providence JournaL 

“It is not A that it is the beat 
the Reviews now published in this country. 
sionary Record (8t. Louis). 


Price, 3) cents a number ; $3.00 a year. 


Remittances should be made by money-order, 
draft, or registered letter, to . 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass.; 
11 E. 17th Street, New York. 


NEW BOOKS, 1884. 


STUDIES IN NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Rev. C. 8. Robinson, D.D. These studies are 
not sermons, but are a free and fresh presentation 
of religious truth as pre 


pared in connection with the 
International Lessons. 12mo. 316 pp. $1.25. 


VACATION DAYS AT FOXWOOD. 


The story of a vacation spent tA Bde a knot of fine 
boys on the Academy a ises, wi vent- 
ures on week days an ny happy and dhelpfal Sun- 
days. 12mo. 22ipp. 4cuts. §1. 


HONEST WULLIE. 


oyal characters de- 
are fine models. 12mo. 316 pp. 5 cuts. $1.25. 


LIZZIE AND HER FRIENDS. 


A most charming story of child-life, sho 
how little sick Lizzie found good friends eas ing 
fully ‘pace cute by Mise La 

u e cu thbu cover 
eigh lors. 144 pp. 5cts 


APPLES en GOLD. 


One of the best books ever issued for the little 
people, having over 2) pages ing in large 
eisten with pictures on every page, four of them 

ted in cplore. With new cover in eight colors 
gold. 4to. ABpp. cents. 


American Tract Society, 


150 Nassau oni New York; 52 Bro fleid 
reet, Chestnut Phile 
elphia; reg ig ter 
abash Avenue Chicago ; 757 oe 
Street. Nan Francisco 


A MAGNIFICENT HOLIDAY BOOK ! 
First-class Agents wanted to sell 
The Treasury of Thought. 
MOTHER, HOME, AND HEAVEN, 


an entirely new work, with an introduction by 


AG ENTS, eithér Ladies or Gentlemen, canvass- 
ing for any similar book and who wish to sell a book 
far superior to anything on of the — | published, 
cannot do better than sell this 

who have never solid before will find ‘the sell. 
ing of this beautiful and attractive work a pleasant 
employment. Address for descrip- 

ve an 

BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 826 Broadway, N. Y. 


WEIGHT, 7 LBS. 


ward 
un Institute, Philadel 
over all co 


e 
Gold Band Moss Rose D r Set, or 
Toilet Set. fall pardieulars address 


State where you saw 
this advertisement. 


FIRE ON THE HEARTH 
Stoves, 5 sizes. 


No. 18, New and Elegant 
Design. 
AIR WARMING GRATES, 
Two Sizes. 
Fire iPlace Heaters, 


Two Sizes. 


Fach one combining 
the Radiation and Ven- 
tilation of an open fire 
with the power oad 


of and Cook 
Stoves, Ranges, etc. Send for Price List. 


OPEN STOVE VENTILATING OO., 
76 Beekman Street, New York. 


Littl Ones and the Nursery. 


What the Century and 
Harper's Magazine are 
to the older members of 
the family, this little 
gem ofa monthly is to 
the younger ones. Ar- 
PEitistic and original in 
fevery particular. Speci- 


men copy free. 
For sale by Newsdealers 
Agents wanted. 


Single Copies, cts. 


ne Year, $1.50. 
Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, h Mass. 


GOLD 1878. 


breakfast 


Warranted absolutely puré 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil bas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom. 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids ag 
well as for persons in in health. 


Sold by Grocers ev irocers everywhere. 


BAKER C0., Dorchester, Mass 


THE HALL TYPE-WRITER. 


> ‘ 
— 


nan WriOr Co. New VYovk 


The Cheapest, Best Writing 


Machine in the Werld. 
PRICE, 840. 
Type Interchangeable, $1 per font. 
ed the JOHN = MEDAL by the Fran k 
hia. Also First 


Premium 
Institute, New 


306 Fultow St., Brooklyn 


competitors 
York. Cail or send for 


853 Broadway, New York. 


NEWS 
LADIES! « 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
. Now's your time to get up 
for our cele 
nd Coffees, and secure a beauti- 
ful Gold Band or Moss Rose China 
T Ret, or Ha e Decorated 
Gold. Band Moss 


GREAT A AN TE 5 
ox 233, 31 and 33 Vesey 


The contrast between 


AGENTS. for Healthy, 
rmapent business 


| New. 
Vom and beautiful Curfew 
| Bracket pattern and a 
Dy. eure designs for *croll 
| Movements, etc. A com- 
‘ plete stock and greater 
wth 
| | | 
economy of a warm air 
we 
| 
| Se . 
a 
\\ 
\ 
A home story of life in Scotland, with many 
: soenes of deep and pathetic interest during the days 
Ts 
scribed 
BEST WRITING 
TING’ SUT UP IN NEAT BO: 
EN 
LEF S STAN VELOP) 
Fine OTATIONER DAR 
THE 
F ; 
fone at has all 
the movements of a 
n is pain- 
the weudent of 
nature. If your child 
WES \ is lacking in these 
elements of perfect 
al Food. It is perfectly 
\ RAs \\ safe. More children 
\ ~ yreared upon ge’s 
ait {Food than uponall the 
Other foods combined. 
| Do not let your children grow up weak and puny 


w FV 
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THE 


OHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


We have 


an English Walking Shoe for 
women that is made simply for 
case In Walking ; it is fashioned 
after the best thing in this line 
that 1s gotten up for men. It 
is a new departure in womens 
shoes, and, while being made 
entirely for comfort, the care 
exercised in shaping it and in 
selecting the leather makes it 
quite as dainty as it is comfort- 
able. 

In house-shoes and school- 
shoes, slippers, etc., we have 
equally desirable goods. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


— that can be returned b 
its purchaser a after weeks wear ff t fo 
PERFECT ‘LY GATISFAO TORY 
in eve aos d its 


ts price refund 


+ 
lone. t Ball’snameon 


es Chicagop 


ew Have One 


“PERFECTIO 


lass Fount Student Lamp. 


(Pat. Nov. 22, 1881.) 
Combining with our Self- 
acting Valve and Non- 
heating Burner, the one 
thing needed to make an 
Absolutely Perfect Lamp. | ;,, 
No running over of theoll, 
nor leaking of the fount. 
Ask for the 
Perfection Glass Fount 
STUDENT LAMP, 
Manufactured and forsale, 
at wholesale only, by the 


Manhattan Brass Oo,, 
First Ave. and St..N.Y. 


Send for Illustrated ez- 
plana Circular. 


ADVANTAGES 


; BURN THE 
WALNUT HANDLE. 
DOUBLE POINTED,IRON BOTH WAYS. 


BEST ane CHEAP 


THREE IRONS ~ 


ONE HANDLE AND A STAND. 
FOR SALE 


HARDWARE TRADE 


A LABOR EXCHANGE. 


The Labor Exchange and Lodge whieh has 
beett opened by Mr. Mackenzie Davidson at 
119 Varick Street, New York,is a novel institu- 
tion. The plan is somewhat after that of the 
Newsboys’ Lodging-House. The building, 
which has ten rooms, is located on the rear end 


of the lot, and entrance is gained to it through 


an alleyway. It was organized March 1 of the 
present year, and has already outgrown its 
present quarters. On the first floor is a 
dining-room, reading-room, and _ kitchen. 
The rooms fn the upper part of the building 
are fitted up as dormitories, The lodgers 
are usually sent to Mr. Davidson by the 
charity organizations of the city. Board and 
lodging are afforded at the Exchange at such 
low rates that its price can be earned by 
cutting and sawing wood in the yard 
attached. If, after a short stay at the Ex- 
change, the beneficiary is found worthy, 
more remunerative work is obtained for him. 
Mr. Charles Kellogg, Secretary ofithe Charity 
Organization Society, speaks of the Ex- 
change in the following terms : ‘‘ [ can recom- 
mend it to the public as a step in the right 
direction. It is an institation that has long 
been needed in the community. I am fa- 
milfar with the history of Mr. Davidson, and 
if he bas one fault it is over-enthusiasm. 
But in this there need be no fear. James 
Bran, John. Parton, and Andrew Carnegie 
act as an advisory committee in directing 
the work, and as long as these gentle- 
men are connected with it the pnblic may be 
Satiafied.’’ 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN WEDDINGS. 


A novel and sensible deviation from the 
stereotyped forms of wedding customs was 
recently made by acouple near Troy, N. Y. 
It was a home wedding, the guests being 
only the relatives and intimate friends of the 
couple, but they were sufficient in number to 
fillthe house. Each guest was met at the 
door of the drawing-room and welcomed by 
the bride, who was attired in simple and be- 
fitting costume. When all the guests bad 
arrived and the hour fixed for the ceremony 
was reached, the grooul, who was convers- 
ing with friends in another part of the room, 
stepped up to the bride’s side. The lady 
quietly left the group of relatives with whom 
she was talking, the two took their places 
before the clergyman, and in a few moments 
were made one.—/{Chicago Times. 


“SPLENDID RESULTS.” 


This is Lah oe affirmation of a gentleman 
in Troy, ork, after 4 h's of Com- 
{ pound his family. e great improve- 
ment in his wife’s condit on is very remarkable 


ind 
" My wife had much soreness in her lungs, and 
a constant depressed feeling, as if a weight were 
laid upon them. Webad just buried a daughter 
who had been nearly a yearsick with consump- 
tion, and constant care of her produced these 
injurious results, I felt much worried in conse- 
quence, Four days’ use of the Treatment and the 
to mend. 00 weeks and she felt 
. Thesoreness had almost 
red,and she can breathe deeper 
now than she been able to do Sor yéars, goes out 
in all weather, and isa eto do an amount of 
‘Christmas s pr, cd trying to my 
ket-book. fe, other members 
of the family it tonic, with 


d 
me. very aud mode of 
randy curative agent, and a 


large record of peste te cures in Consumption 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., and 
a wide fem of chronic diseases, he 

ss Drs. STARKEY & Pal. EN, 1109 aol 


Srée 
1111 Gara’ St. Philada. 


Tre principal excellence which the Mason & 
Hamlin Organ and Piano Company claim for 
their new Upright Pianois that they are char. 
acterized by peculiarly pure, refined musical 
tones. Theirnew methed of construction gets 
rid almost entirefy of that mere nofse (sound 
without musical pitch); which has heretofore 
been inseparable from the tones of this instru- 
ment. To the nmsically cultivated ear the 
Mason & Hamlin pianos certainly justify this 
claim. An incidental advantage which many 
will value almost as highly, however, is their 
greater durability. Any mechanic who examines 
one can see the reason for this in the fact that 
they use only accurate and perfectly secure 
metallic fastenings for their strings instead of 
merely winding them around pins set in wood 
— [Boston J 


THE HITCHCOCK LAMP. 


The Kerosene Light. All metal.. 
No ey or * No smoke or 


odor. Cleanty. 
Burns open gas. “Raapted for 


for ding and sewitn 
one, delivered free In U.S Yor 85.50. 


LAMP.” 


Salt Rheum 


Is one of the most disagreeable diseases caused by 
impurity of the blood. The skin becomes dry and 
bot, grows red and rough, and often breaks into 
painful cracks, while small watery pimples appear 
in great numbers, discharging a fine, sticky fluid. 
The power which Hood’s Sarsaparilla has over this, 
as over all blood diseases, is really wonderful. It 
purifies the blood and expels the humor, and the 
skin heals without a scar. 

“T have been a great sufferer for 20 years with the 
salt rheum in my hands. Each winter they were 
nearly raw, full of cracks and chaps, 80 that I could 
not work. Aftertakjng one bottle of Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla my hands were free. Oh, what happiness !”~— 
MRS, A. HART, Holden, Me. 


Entirely Cured 


Mr. William Spies, firm of Spies & Sage, Elyria, 
Ohio, was a great sufferer from erysipelas and salt 
rheum, caused by handling tobacco. At times his 
hands were so bad they would crack open and bleed. 
He tried various preparations, and finally his friend 
induced him to try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. He says: 
“After taking a bottle and a half I was greatly 
pleased with the result. I have taken four bottles 
and am entirely well.” 

*‘ My son had salt rheum on his hands and on the 
calves of his legs. His hands were so bad they would 
crack open and bleed. He took Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
and I am happy to state is entirely cured.”’—J. B. 
STANTON, Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 

only by C. I. HOOD & CO,, Lowell, Mass. 


1c Dollar 


Waste: 
No Trouble. 
ween 


Rich, 
Wholesome, 

Natritious. 
The most dec 
and the 
\ pular May< 
aise for all k 

A x 


,A DS, RK 
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FRENCH & CHOATE 
No. 4 Bond St., 


Are Headquarters for 
Revolving Book Cases, 
Dictionary Holders 
Book Rests, 
Stylographic Pens, 
Folding Tables 
Paper and Envelopes 
Stationery and 
School Supplies, 
ALL AT 
BOTTOM PRICES. 
4 Bond N. Y. 
Send Stamp for Cir 
cular. 


CHURCH EQUIPMEN1. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


—---3, 


, ero 


Clecks, etc., etc. Prices and 
sent free. 
& Oo., Baltimore, Md 


BULALYE 


& ils of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
bools, Fire ete, 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, @. 


MENEELY BELL FUUNUn 
known te the public sin 
820. Chapel, School, Fire Alar: 
and other bells : also Chimes and Peal 


Mencely & Co., West Trav. N * 
BAN 


IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 


J. & TA 
Bt, Bre Yer? 


BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING4*® BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY «nd gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
AMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 
Beautiful & Lasting for OURNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


zSiained 


SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Tilnstrated Cata. 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 


C YOUN SoLe AGENT, 731 ARCH 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


ES’ 


Patent Foot 


VAN 


7, 


NYZ 


NZ 


4, 


Mortisers, ete. 
Machines on trial if 
Descriptive Cata 
logue and yy Free. 


® 


w. & J 
No. 31414 Ruby St. BRockford, mL 
RINTING RESSES 
three cents RESSES. 
OFr price-iist of 

type, cuts, &c. Office, No. 19 
Sample packs of St. 

cards, envelopes ew York City. 
and paper, ten ceuts each, JOSEPH WATSON. 


Burns ordinary kerosene, like, but better 
than gas. No odor, smoke, or glassware. 
Cannot Explode. This is the latest an 
greatest improvement in this kind of lamp 
the manufacturer having been connecte 
with by their errors. 
Price 85.00 express one prepaid 
to any address for 50 until introduced 

If not satisfactory on trial, momey re- 
Zea funded. Agents wanted. 


RAYNOR & STEWART, 
1 374 Rarclay Street, New York 


A Hurdsomely 
traied Pauper for Buys 
d Girls. Every family 
should take it. Subscrip- 
tion price, $1.35 a year. 
Send three cents for sam- 


& CO., Pub'rs, 
178 Broadway, N. Y¥ 


__ Mer ler tion | thi @ Paper. 


My Person can Play Without a Teacher, 


0 


Invested in 
Soper’s Instantaneous (ride 
to the Piano and Organ, will ena\)le you to play 20 familiar 
airs on either instrument st You no 
vious kn« owledge of musie whatever. It will teach 
more music in one day than youcan learn from a teac or 
ina month, Send forit. lt will not disappoint you. 
Every house baving a Fiano or (rgan should havea 
GUIDE. A ladv writes: “ Your Guide has brought much 
happinessto my family, My husband says it is he 
purcha-e he ever made. Mycbildren derive much 
piness from it’ e Guides are sold in handsome Pap, 
sets with 20 nieces be “Popular Music for $1.00. Just think 
of it—yon wou!d pay more than that amount for a single 
pe poh Tle set complete, will be mailed free on receipt 
° rice. 

HFAR*‘E & CO, Pub’rs, 178 8. Ve 
Ary person sending $2 for two subscriptions te 


Hearne’s lowe Polke’? Weekly, wi!l receive a set of Seper’s 
Guide and 20 pieces of music free, Mention this Paper. 


ACENTS WANTE 


PROOF that Agents are making from S75to $150 per 

' month. Farmers make $20 to $500 during the winter. Le. 
== dicshavegreat successee!'ingthis Washer. Retail priceon!, 

$5. Sample to those desiring anagen 

brated KEYSTONE WINGERS. at manufacturer:' 

= rice. invite the strictest investigation. Send 


WASHER 


will guarantee the ** WASHER todo 
we and do it easicr and in less time than any other machin 
in the world. Warranted five years, and if it don’t wash the 
clothes clean, without 


rubbing, we will refund the money. 


tin every county. 
WeCAN SHOW 


cy $2. Also the Cele. 


postal card for further particulars, 


LOVELL WASHER CO., ERIE, ERIE, PA, 


CHILDS 


‘Treatment For 


And Diseases ot the 
HEAD, THROAT & LUNGS! 
Can be taken athome. Nocase 
incurable uestions 
are tly a oWrite 
for circulars, et., 


REY, T, P, CHILDS, Troy, Obie, 


ty, 
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‘ax MAY’S NEW IDEAL LAMP. + 
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| Manufacture those celebrated Bells} 
and Chimes for Churches. Town- | 
ef 
MisPOTT'S 
rE) 
= 
if HITCHCOC LAME it 
fon. P. OW EF Pres't. 
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THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VoL 30, No. 22. 


O Pure. 


Is supegior to imported Castile. 


Free of charge. A full-size cake of Ivory Soa 
will be sent to any one who go = it of thetr 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps portace, 

are sent to Procter & Gamble, Pheesieuell Men- 
tion this paper. 


Reed & Barton, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Silver-Plated 
(,00ds. 


O'R STOCK COMPRISES, IN ADDITION TO A 


VERY FULL AND VARIED LINE OF 


FINE TABLE WARK, 


MANY NOVELTIES IN 


Gold, Oxidized Silver, 


AND 


APPLIQUE WORK 


JUST RECEIVED FROM OUR MANUFACTORY, 


37 Union Square, 


NEW YORK. 


Te VERING 
PIANO 


"iS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.’ 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
# unprovement in Piano making. Hence thei 
earious styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


anos have rapidly grown in public estima 
tion, as is evinced by the number of Chickering 
?'9pos sold since the foundation of the house 
which already exceeds 
SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all laaé 


the Chics-ring Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMB: 
tho Fifth Avenue, 162 Trernont St 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. . 


Gentlemen's Furnishing Dept. 


Kk x 


High Class Novelties just received in 
‘*London and Paris’’ Neckwear, Dress- 
Shirts, Collars and Cuffs (ready-made or 
to order), Japanese Silk, Cloth, and Flan- 
nel Dressing Gowns, Smoking Jackets, 
Cardigans, Chamois Skin Vests, Silk and 
Cashmere Mufflers, Silk Handkerchiefs, 
Steamer and Bath Robes, Flannel] Under- 
wear, Lap Robes, etc. 


Broadovay HA éts 


Ko 


UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’ Scarlet Pure Silk Undervests, 
also Cashmere and Merino in fancy 
colors. ‘ Ladies’ Sleeveless Silk Cardi- 
gan Jackets’’ (Jersey fitting) in choice 
fashionable shades. Just opened, Ladies’ 
Silk Union Suits, High Neck, Half and 
Long Sleeves. Gentlemen’s and Boys’ 
Scarlet Cashmere Undershirts and Pants, 
also in Fancy Colors. 


deve 1A ot. 


NEW YORK. 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


a thorough knowledge of thenatural laws 
whick govern the operations of digestion and nu- 
trition, and by a careful applica of the fine 
properties of well-selected Mr. Epps has pro- 
Vv our tables delicate y flavored 
bev rage, which may save us heavy doctors’ 
bills. t is by the judicious use ‘of such G 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist eve tendency to 
disease, Hundreds of subtle maladies are floatin 
around us, ready to attack wherever there isa 

iit. We may escape many a fatal > blood, keep- 
ng ourselves well fortified bl a 
properly nouris rame.”’—(Civ 
Made simply with bofling water or mae ilk. Sold only 
y, half AMES EPPS d tins ad Grocers, labeled thus : 
& Homeopathic Chemists, 


London, England. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Exhibited at ALL the important WORLD’S IN 
DUSTRIAL COMPETITIVE EXHIBITIONS FOR 
SE YEARS, Mason & Hamlin Organs 


after mos Ee xaminations and com 
been ALWA FOUND 
HIGH K8ST not even in one such 


mportant 
RGA N 
ua 


pa 
BEST, and AWARDED 


hs 
m 

& 

ence, at $22, to the. best instrument 


ble to construct at gou0 
trated catalogue, 46 pp. 4to, and 


The Hamlin 
UPRIGHT LANO-FORTES, all 
improvements N O is which have 
been found val- in such 


nounced the test im The MA made 
ianos for heif The M 

pledge 

make shall illustrate that 

LENCE which has always 

organs. Send for circular we illustrations, full 

description and exp 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 
BOSTON, {54 Tremont St. CHICAGO, {49 Wabash Ave. 
WEW TORK, 46 fast {4th St. (Union Square.) 


ARLOW’™ a. BLUE, | 
Its mertts as a WASH RLCE 
by thousancis of housek 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ON MONDAY, NOV. %, WILL INAUGURATE 
THEIR REGULAR 


Holiday Opening 


DOLLS, TOYS, 


AND 


FANCY GOODS. 


We will display this season 
the largest and mostelegant 
stock we have ever exhibited. 
Our buyers have been in Eu- 
rope a great part of the year, 
and the greatest care has 
been exercised in selecting 
the choicest articles, both 
useful and ornamental, to be 
found in the manufacturing 
centers of Europe. Purchas- 
ing as we do direct from the 
manufacturers, we are en- 
abled to offer specially low 
prices to those looking for 


Christmas Gifts. 


Ourimportationsare larger 
and embrace a greater varie- 
ty than ever before. Ourrep- 
utation for being the leading 
house in Americain Holiday 
Coods of every description 
for twenty-six years will be 
fully sustained this season. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE BEST 
ATTENTION, AND BE SHIPPED ON 
ANY DATE DESIRED. 


R. W. MACY & CO. 
House 


Furnishing 


OROCKERY, 
CHINA, GLASS, 
OOOKING UTENSILS, 
BRASS FIRE GOODS. 


Lewls & Conger, 


Nos. 6Ol and 603 Sixth Avenue. 
Nos. 1338 and 1340 Broadway. 


Oriental Carpets and Rugs. 


1,000 DAGHESTAN RUGS, 
400 PERSIAN RUGS, 
500 TURKISH CARPETS, 
3900 PERSIAN CARPETS, 
10 INDIA CARPETS, 
500 ANTIQUE RUGS AND CARPETS, 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 


Joseph Wild & Co., 


11 and 13 THOMAS S8T., NEAR BROADWAY. 


to have it on sale. ASK HIM Por IT, 
& WILTBERGER, Prep’r, N. Second 


ENABE & 00. 
| Nom. 204 snd 206 West Street, 
Wo. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CLOAKING PLUSHES 


Special sale of 52inch Silk and Mohair Cloaking 
Plushes. 
52-inch Seal Brown and Black Plush on Plush, at 


‘$4.50 per yard. 


These Plushes are worth $8.00 per yard. 
52-inch Mohair (imitation Seal) Plushes, 


$5, $6, $8, & $10. 


52-inch real Seal Silk Plushes, at 
810.00 ; 812.50 ; 815.00; 818.00; 822.50 
(BEST QUALITY MADE). 

We have the largest assortment of the above > 
Plushes, and we quote the lowest prices ever made 
for the best goods. 

Persons desiring samples should send two-cent 
stamp for postage. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 
Broadway & 14th St., New York. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


Are nowexhibiting a STOCK 
of unusual variety and ele- 
gance in SILK, SATIN, and 
VELVET NOVELTIES, with 
appropriate plain goods for 
combinations. Exclusive 
designs in Piushes and Vel- 
vets for Cloaks and Wraps. 
Aliso, in SATINS, with ME- 
TALLIC FICURES, for BRI- 
DAL and EVENING COS- 
TUMES. 
Broadway and St., 
New York. 


“THE OLD CHAMBERS STREET” 


CANDY 


Manufactory offers special inducements to 
Churches, Sunday-Schools, Festivals, Etc. 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


Our confectionery guaranteed absolutely pure. 


Address RIDLEY & CO., 
Hudson and Chambers Sts., N. 
Bo: NTIN ENTA 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


100 Broadway, New York. 
Statement January ist, 1884 


aims 324.04 
ital paid in in cash......... 1,000,000,00 
os 1,661, 797.28 $4,867,942.01 


The two safety funds now amount to $1,200,000. 00. 


WATCHES! 


$S.OO 
ASolid Gold Stem Winding Watch 


Gentlemen's, 825. Ladies’, $28. 


The Largest Stock of Watchesin 30 years, 
at Rock Bettom and One Price Only. 

Old Geld and Silver Bought, or Taken in Ex- 
change for Watches, Diamonds, Silverware, 
and Jewelry of Every Description, 

I keep only First-Class Goods, at Close, Cash 
Prices, 


J. H. JOHNSTON, 
1560 BOWERY, 


Cor. Broome St., NEW YURK, 


Send for Price | List and Ciroular 


AUTOMATIC 


“NO TENSION” 


Noiseless Sewin ne WV Machine. 
Moet Baeutiful and Durable Work 
ble W 


ALLED LIGHTWEGS OF 
DOES NOT INJURE HEALTH. | 
AND DOES NOT INJURE HEALS 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | OF 
| 
| 
for reinsurance (Fire 
Reserve for re-insurance (In- 
land Risks.................. 25,682,88 
Keserve ample for all other 
HUNDRED STY 
| 
| 
| ; 
UNEQUALLED I 
- 
4 B Tone, Touch, Workmanship & Durability. 
4 


Novy. 27, 


AND CHEAPEST. 


PETERSON'S 
MAGAZINE. 


SPLENDID PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 
January Number Now Ready. 


A SUPPLEMENT wv it be given in every number 
for 1885, containiug a full size pattern for a lady’s 
or child's dress. Every subscriber will receive, dur- 
ing the year, twelve of trese patterns, worth jive 
times the subscription price. 41 

PETERSON’S MAGAZINE Is the best and cheapest 
of the ladies’ books It gives more for the mone 
and combines greater merits, than auy other. n 
short, it has the 
BEST STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 

BEST COLORED F ASHIONS, 
BEST DRESS-PATTERNS, 


BEST ORIGINAL STORIES, 
BEST WORK-TABLE PATTERNS, 
BEST Mi Ete. 
Its immense circulation and long established repu. 
tation enables its proprietor to distance all com 
tition. Its stories, novelettes, etc., etc., are the 
published anywhere. 


COLORED STEEL FASHION PLATES. 


“PETERSON” is the only magazine that gives 
these. They are TWICE THE USUAL SIZE and are un 
equaled for beauty; the lat*st Paris styles printed 
from steel plates and colored by hand. 


TERM: (Always in Advance), &2.00 A YEAR, 
gw” UNPARALLELED OFFERS TO CLUBS. 43 


THE PEARL OF PRICE 


principal premium of getting up clubs for 1885, 
a a@ superb quarto volume of poetry, bound in patent 
moroveco, gilt, and tllustrated with steel engravings 
—altogether the most costly and beautiful ever 
offered. This superb affair is called ‘The Pearl of 
Price.” Other premiums, however, are offered as 
thus: 
With the unparalleled 
2 Copies for ey. book, PEARL OF 
3 PRICE,” Or the large steel en- 
** LION IN LOVE,” 
With copy of the 
or 6.50 magazine for 1885, as a pre- 
é 9.00 | mium to the person getting 
Lup the club. 
With both an extra 
of the magazine for 1 
5 Copies for 88.00 and the large steel engrav- 
7 0.50) ing, or the “PEARL OF 
PRICE,” to the person cet- 


ting up theclub. 
For larger Clubs, still greater Inducements 


Address, postpaid, CHAS. J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


seciapeai sent gratis, if written for, to get upclubs 


The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 
No. 156 and 158 Broadway. Organized in 15. 
President—HENRY STOKES. 
ist Vice-Pres., J. L. ; 2d Vice-Pres., 
Stokes. Secretary, . Wemple. Actuary, S. N. 


Stebbins, 
{From the Home Journal.] 


* The thirty-fourth annual report of this old estab- 
lished company gives evidence of the sound finan- 
cial oman on and increasing prosperity of this in- 
st tution. Itsincomefor the year 1583 was $2,080, 

729, ite disbursements $1,475,178.31, leaving a balance 
of nearly eleven millions of groxs assets. uct- 
ing for claims not yet due, reported claims, unpaid 
dividends, the reserve on existing policies, etc., there 
remains asurplus of nearly two and a quarter mill- 
jons. The increase in its net assets over last year is 


$250,000. 

AGENTS WANTED. —Active, rellable, and per. 
severing men who desire agencies in the State of 
News York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Lllinois, 
lowa, and Missouri are invited to correspond with 
the company direct. 


“INVESTORS 


should confer with the 
WESTERN FAPM CO., 
Law RENCE, AN 
t rt e Real Fstate Loans paia 
on Absolute Satisfaction 
GUARANTEFD. For reliability, consult Third 
Nat. Bank, N. Y. City, or = Bank, Lawrence, Kan. 
Security large. nterest pr omptly paid 
Send for pamph!:t with nials, sample etc. 
Warne V Ww. Gillett, Treas 


0 Hidden wime 10 cts. 
ks 50c., your name hidden by hand 
belding oneach. 560 New Im- 
bosased Chromos lic 
ty ores (not embossed edge as on 
advertised for but each flower 


&c. New 
with eect cach of order. » OAPI TOL CARD CO., Martford, Conn, 


romo ‘Cards and Tennyson’ s Poems mailed 
702 for ten one-cent stamps. Acme Mfg. Co,, 
Ivoryton, Conn. 


Send six cents for postage, 
will hulp of 
either. sex, to 


ae onee address TRUE & Cr, Anguat-e, Maine. 


& board for 3 live Young 
in each county. Address PE 


$6 5x2. ER ladelphia. 


Sawing Made Easy. 


MONARCH LIGHTNING SAWING MACHINE 
SENT ON 
30 


TEST TRIAL. 


-yards, farmers getting ovt 
—it is anrivaled. 
tly catalogue in 
illuminated in — Au | 
CO., (A) 206 State Chicago, I. 


THE 
OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC $25 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


New YORE, JANUARY Mth, 1884. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of th 
Company, submit the following Statement of it: 
affairs on the 31st December, 1883 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist 
1883, to 31st December, 


Premiums on — not marked 


off ist January, 1 
. Otal Marine Premiums.............. $5,706, 185 6. 
Premiums marked off from ist Jan- ; 


uary, 1883, to 31st December, 1883,$4,260,428 9: 
Losses paid during the 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
nited States and State of New 
Stock, City, and other 


Real Estate and Claims due the 

premium No estimated at............ 
Premium Notes & Bills 1, 


$12,972,812 4% 4% 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding | cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holder: 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
esday, the Fifth day of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue oi! 

will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
representatives, on and 
h of February next, from 
which date interest thereen will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay 
ment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Fort per cent. is declared o: 
the net earned premiums of the Company. fo 
ending December, 1883, for which 

will be issued on and after Tuesdays 
the Sixth of May next. 
Board. 


By order of the 
J. OHAPMAN, Seoretary 
© 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JO HORACE GRAY 
ENNIS, EDMUND W. CO 
W. H. H. MOO LPH LEMOYNE, 
H. RUSS ROP’T. B. RN 
H. MARSHALL 
DAVID LANE, JOHN ELLIOTT 
RDON W. BURNHAM, JAS. G. DE FOREST 
A. A. RAVEN, D hy, 
STUG WILLIAM 
BENJ. H. FIELD, WILLIAM 
JOSIAH O. THOS. B. CODDINGTON 


C. A. HAND J 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, N DENTON SM 
CHAS, P. BURDETT. WM. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


AMERICAN. 


past TEACHERS, and FOREIGN, 


provided for Families, iil and Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positiona 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
_ School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,? East 14th St., New York. 
WARD Ans INV ALED BOYS. 
enced sician 


teacher, e8 the ca care and of such 
a specialty. Address Dr. Williamson, Lyme, Conn. 


(}ORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


451 Main St., Men and 
Women pre for BUSINE: at home. Book- 

practica mai nd two stam 
for PAMPHLET. 


| INDERGARTNERE TRAINED at ‘tate 
Normal and Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


Rare opportunities offered. Send for circular. 


ORATORY. 


FREDERICK ROBERTSON. 


Refers to Rev. .J. B. Clark, New York; Rev. 


A. EF. Dunning, Boston; Rev, Judson Titsworth, | 


Milwaukee. 
3% BEACON STREET, 


COLLEGE. 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
h grade and successful school for both 
Musie an‘ Art specialties. Moderate rates 


Enter at any time. 
Send for Vatalogue. W. H. BANNISTER. 


Those answering an Advertisement wih 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ana 
Publisher by «tating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


CHRISTIAN 


A355 


ie body of sae: Kliectro Radiant is a coneshaped reflece 


UNTON. 


&. 


hich <.therse ac h divergent ray otliebtand 
ail o tne renector. whence the whole mass of driliiancy 
illuminates aud projects the picture with startling ciearness Wo 
yh Wy combination of lenses, however ingenions, has ever been known 0 

Proauce equal effects withthe lightused. Thecost of ap entfit to enaole 
Ai5* you to do a profitable business is small cormipared with the amount 
of Money it takes to do any other business. Any one o: ordinary intelli 
fees, RCE Can Operate it, and $10 to $50 pernight may be earned by give 
fm 0 Parlor, sunday School, Academy or Public entertainments. or 
) Public k ntertainments, the possessor ofan Electre Ractant 
bas something that will ‘‘araw’’ with the combined power ot the Thea@e 
he » the Circus, the Prestidigitateur. the € euntry Fair, the 
wie P| mperance Crusade, and the Camp Meeting. A room that 
ree wil hold 100 persons may be filled nightly and @ good profit — cleared. 
You have only to tack the sheet to the wail, darken the +» piace 
Lantern on stand, light lainp, and you are ready to begin the exbibition. 
;The Ulectro Radiant projects on the screen a Pice 
m ture eight tcet in diameter. OO were paid for the ase 
Of our Patent by Companies for Locomotive Headlights, 
it being considered the most wonderfu! lightever produced for the pare 
© bave the exclusive right tomake Magic Lanterus 
the same principle, and the Klectro Bade 
amt isthe result, The adjustment of Reflector, 
Tubes, Slide, Rest and Cone are made 


bh mathematica) nicety. Optica) laws govern- 
have beea 
you 


Wi) 


ing such adjustments 
 icCurately Calculated, so 


havein onr Lanterns far more a 
! ne it iil jul and we are placing within the reach ef ail, um 
Surpassed advantages for Learning, 
Amusement and The Transparens 
Slides for Lanterns embrace views 


PATENTED 
folly and miser 
famous Statues, 


at the 
Ween History—Lan ing of 
| " Yankee 

without number. 


y 
Electro Radiant 3 
lides and fitings com 
on receipt of ‘ 
is with order, paging e 
x} ip 


ance, $9, 
tione and list a other viewssent with cach 
ders te 


Lantern. Send money order or registered letter, so" 2 all or 


World Manfg Co. 122 Nassau Street. New York 


This Lantern can be made very profitable at Church Fairs and 
Sunday-School Entertainments, and a large amount of cash real- 
ized at a very small outlay. As an Educator, the ELECTRO RA- 
DIANT surpasses almost every other apparatus used in a school, 
The attention of the scholar is concentrated on just the ONE illus- 
tration before him, and the mind of the student is forcibly im- 
pressed. The value of the Magic Lantern for educational purposes 
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is acknowledged by many teachers who have tried it, and no College, 


Lecture-Room, or School should be without one. 


We particularly recommend this Lantern to all societies who 
have occasion to ra’se money for charitable and other purposes. 
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Meat for Poultry, Etc. 
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FOR CHOPPING 
Sausage-Meat, Mince-Meat 
ams, Chicken-Salad 


Dyspeptics 
"tripe, Cl 
VALUABLE COOK-BOOK, FREE, WITH EVERY CHOPPER. 
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Price, $3.00. 
Send for Catalogue. : Ww Sold by all 
| + MENTION THIS PAPER. Sine WS CAN PASS © Hardware Dealers. 


| Tested and Endorsed by 100 Agricultural Journals. 
a Farm and Fireside says: American Agricultarist says: 
* “After testing, each editor immediately “These Choppers excel any thing of the 
ordered an Enterprise Meat Chopper for his kind made in either Hemisphere.” 
family use.”’ 
We prefer you — from your Dealer. If he is out of them, send a 
to us. We will ship by next fast train. 


By William Crozierand Peter Henderson. 
Just issued. A new work of 400 pages, 
235 illustrations. Bent post- 
paid for Table of Contents mailed 
N York. 
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&@ 37 Cortlandt Street, New 


CENTS WANTED- STOCK-POCTOR 
Embracing Horses, Cattle, Sheep. Swine, Poultry, Bees and Dogs By Hon J. Periam. Fditor ‘ Prairie Parmer” and 


Dr. A. H. Baker, V.S Covers ove? subject pertaining to stock both in Health and Digease. Two charts fit tellin 
aves of Horses and C attle: 72 avings and {4 Colored Plates. Farmers clear month ACT NO wi 
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